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DUTY ON LEATHER. 
ciety 
REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON THE PETITIONS RELATING TO THE 
DUTY ON LEATHER. 


[Ordered by the Hoase of Commons to be 
printed, 5th April, 1813.) 

Tue necessities of the public service 
have obliged those who had the care of 
the public purse to liy imposts on various 
articles of home manufacture, as well as 
of foreign production. Goods imported 
pay a duty to the state that receives them, 
which we now call Custom. Goods made 
in these islands pay taxes which are very 
properly termed taxes of Excise; i. e. of 
cutting off; a portion of their value be- 
ing cut off from their owner, by his pay- 
ments made under such claims, on the 
part of government. The difficulty on 
this subject is, soto adjust the tax as not 
to detriment the article; nor to cut off'a 
quantity so great, that what remains shall 
be inadequate to the wants of the owner. 
It is proper also, that the subject taxed 
should be of such a nature as affords the 
owner an opportunity of speedy appor- 
tioning to the consumers, as individuals, 
so much of the money he has paid, as 
fairly belongs to that portion of the ori- 
ginal mass, which each of them con- 
sumes. For indeed, the tax is demanded 
from him only as a conyenient channel of 
payment: he is in a sense, the deputy 
payer to Government on behalf of his 
customers; and the deputy demandant 
on the behalf of Government, of repay- 


ment from those who use his commodity. , 


It follows, that great attention is neces- 
Vor, XIU, (Lit, Pan, June 1813.) 





sary to the time when this tax is taken ; 
to the state of the article, aud to the 
shortness of the jmterval necessarily elap- 
sing before the manufacturer can obtain 
the restitution of the capital he has ad- 
vanced in paying the tax. If this inter- 
val be one month, the absence of the ca- 
pital, and the interest to compensate that 
absence, is trivial: but, if it be twelve 
months, the interest must be more than 
twelve times as heavy ; it must be increa- 
sed in proportion to the risks to which 
it is exposed ; which are much more nu- 
merous in the Jonger period, than can be 
estimated merely by the enumeration of 

its length, in months, weeks, or days. 
Another maxim never to be lost sight 
of in imposing taxes of excise is, that 
the public in general be in the habit of 
using the article ; so that the ultimate pay- 
ment be derived from the community at 
large ; and not from any distinct portion 
of it, or trom any small body of the po- 
pulation, or from any separate class in 
society. ‘These requisites were found by 
those who in the days of Queen Anne 
imposed a tax on lea in that commo- 
dity. They directed that it should be ta- 
ken when the article had undergone its 
first process, that of tanning; and by 
weight. The proportion of value cut off; 
being fixed in the beginning cf the last 
century, it is evident, had changed with 
the change in the relative value of money 
since that time, and to obtain a further 
portion, by restoring the equilibrium lost, 
was the intention of the minister in augs 
menting the tax last year. Against this 
and curriers, 


ther, remonstrated, 

they have since petitioned the House of 

Commons against the tax; and supported 

their petition by the evidence here printed. 

The Committce make no specific report 
20 
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on the subject, nor offer any opinion of 


their own; but merely relate their pro- | 
ceeding to call witnesses ; and submit to | 


the House the evidence. with the ac- 


ceunts, as they received them, 
The very broken wer in which, 


mal 


alone, it isin cur poweg to present de- 


tached parts of this evidence to our rea- 
ders, will justify us in introducing it, by 
a few previous remarks. 

The number of persons who have more 
or less occasion for the use of leather in 
their trades, is very great ; and the branch- 
es into which the trade divide’ itself are 
numerous. Mr. Brewi bas enumerated 


many of them, together with the duties | 


paid by the articles wiought, and those 
of foreign articles of the same kind. 
excellence of the British manufacture 
above the foreign was owing to the act of 
James I., by which tanners were restrict- 


ed tothe use of the best material, oak | 
bark ;— and British bark by its natural su- | 
periority over that of other countries, ef- | 


fectually maintained the reputation of this 
kingdom's tonnage. The act of James 
was repealed three or four years ago; aud 


tanners are now allowed to use any ma- | 


terial, and to bring their leather to mark- 
et in any state, whether the process be 
fully performed, or not. The consequence 


bas been that a few houses, only, have , 


piqued themselves on producing a prime 
article ; while many have hurried their 
productions to market, in a deficient con- 


cition, and have forced sales by lowness | 


“——_. not by merit and quality. 

is is of importance to the public, 
both in health and wealth. The art of 
tanning consists in strongly impregnating 
animal substance with hardening—astrin- 
gent, vegetable matter ; but if it be only 


superficially impregnated, and that slight- | 
ly, the middle of the leather will re- | 


tain much of its natural softness; and 


so much of it as is made into shoes, } 


and worn in ‘«et weather, speedily 
becoming water soaked, it communicates 
that dampness and chill to the feet of 
the wearer, which exposes his health to 
interruption, from a cause unsuspected 
by himself. To say that soft leather will 
not last in wearing, is merely to repeat an 
every clay observation. Nor is this of 
slight importance as a commercial ob- 
ject. Orders from foreign paris for prime 


British goods are still continued ; but, | 


why should foreign parts commission an 
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| article confessedly inferior to what they 
themselves produce ? 

Among the strange anomalies attending 
| the disturbed state of Europe is the de- 
mand from abroad for materials to be 
made ioto leather ; and tue higher price 
psid by foreign purchasers than can be af- 
forded by English tanners! Formerly it 
was thought that English buyers could 
| outvie those of every other country. 

The price of English bark, with the pro- 
portion of its cost, and its efficacy, cannot 
escape the reader ; neither can it avoid 
notice that the high price of bark is a be- 
nefit to the Jandholder who has woods, 
which furnish tbat article. Suoch propries 
tors, however, of course combine the va« 
lue of the timber with that of the bark ; 
yet to say truth, not a few have cut their 
| trees much sooner than they might have 

dene had not this additional temptation 
been offered. They should stand twenty 
years longer, for the public good ;—but, 
ready money is all prevalent. 

‘That trees,—oaks, were cut Cown pre- 
maturely, we knew ; but we confess we 
had no suspicion of the fact stated by Mr. 
Moore, that English hides are not equal 

| to what they were; not so substantial. 
They require a greater weight of tan to 
make a pound of leather, than they used 
to do. The fact is extraordinary ; and 
is laid by this witness to the introduction 
| of breeds from other parts. If this be the 
eause, it includes matter of curious and 
interesting investigation. Most assuredly, 
| it is a consequence never contemplated 
by those gentlemen, who intended the 
improvement of their breed by crossing 
it with others of superior excellence. The 
remark is worthy the attention of the 
naturalist, also; and it seems to prove 
decisively the power of Lreed, as distinct 
from, and peihaps in opposition to, that 
| of pasture and climate. If the skin be 
“ not of so good a structure,” what ef- 
fect has the cause of this on the flesh ? 
Does that nutriment run into fat, which 
formerly attached itself, in part, at least, 
to the skin, 

The high price of tanning materials 

‘naturally enhances the price of leather ; 
and the price of leather, as naturally in- 
duces those concerned to seek after sub- 
stitutes, Llence jean and velvet, for woe 
men’s wear,—to the advantage be it ree 

| membered, of the weavers; and hence, 
too, list, and other things, to the advan- 
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tage of the poor and much-to-be pitied 
French prisoners. Greatly as we abhor 
the disposition and politics of their wretch- 
ed master, we sincerely commiserate 
these unhappy individuals, and if by 
their industry, instead of wearing away 
life in idleness, they can earn a few 
pence, to render imprisonment less into- 
Jerable, humanity speaks loudly in their 
favour, Others obtain the same end by 
means not so innocent. These we wouid 
have severally punished; bat who will 
assign punishment to industry ? 

It is curious to see the flittings of trade 
from place to place. At one time circum- 
stances throw the whole of a manufac- 
ture into one town ; presently the wheel 
of Fortune revolves, and other circum- 
stances evable anctner town to take pre- 
cedence, and to execute orders on terms 
more beneficial to the employer: Now, 
Stafford, has all the supply: anon North- 
ampton shares its profits; but being una- 
ble to bear their good fortune and facul- 
ties meekly, the Northamptonites are 
plainly told that if they will not work, 
others will, and Scotland furnishes a rival 
commodity. Scarcely is the affair settled, 
so; for, there evidently is a jealousy lest 
the Irish should bestir themselves, and 
manufacture soles, heels, and upper lea- 
thers, for the wear and tear of the po- 
pulation of Great Britain. Well, as Pa- 
noramists we most frarkly consider each 
of these places, as a part of the same 
empire: the prosperity of either is still 
prosperity ; and there is no reason why 
any part of the United Kingdom, that 
bears its share of the general burthens 
should not participate in the means of 
rendering those burthens light; whether it 
be a petty town in Cornwail, or a village 
at Johnny Groat’s house, or an assem- 
blage of cabins on the borders of the bog 
of Allen. 

The increased demand in Ireland for 
Irish leather, plainly proves the increase 
of labour in that island, and with it, most 
certainly, an increase of enjoyment among 
the people. Ireland has a good right to 
tan her own hides ; and if any better ar- 
ticles of leather than she commonly pro- 
duces be wanting to finish her works, for 
these she is a customer to Britain. 

The effect of the increased drawback 
in promoting exportation, is too obyious to 
need illustration. 





Leather has, certainly, that generality 
of usage to recomm nd it as a subject for 
taxation, which we mentioned at first, as 
forming an important consideration in ar- 
ticles brought under the excise. Every 
body wears leather—shoes, or boots, or 
caps, &c. Much is used in the coach- 
making business for covering carriages of 
various descriptions, for harness, and 
other necessaries. Nor is this restricted 
to the upper classes of society; every 
farmer who sendsa team to plough, uses 
leather; and every public vebicle, whether 
post chaise, stage coach, or heavy wags 
gon has much of leather about it. It is 
therefore of consequence to know the pro 
bable duration of the parts made of this 
material ; and for this we are obliged to 
Mr. Maberley, who has also contributed 
additional information. Whether it be 
policy in those brethren of the gentle 
craft, whose skill does not enable them 
to cut so close as Mr. Maberley, or 
whether it be envy at his superior dextes 
rity, certain it is, that the fraternity ex- 
claim against his Scale of Quantity of Leae 
ther supposed to be lost, by waste, in 
the operation of cutting out gentle- 
men’s shoes and boots, and farmers’ and 
soldiers’ shoes. They plead that all 
their workmen though capable of pas 
ring to a shaving, yet always make 
greater waste: and that when they 
themselves ‘‘ preside” at the cutting 
board, the natural dread of cutting their 
own fingers, and shedding their own 
bleod—Aorresco referens! prevents them 
from equaling the accuracy manifested in 
Mr. Maberley’s table. They insist on it, 
that his fractions of farthings, pence, 
and pounds’ weight, are contrary to pose 
sibility ; and certain eminent masters 
among them have averred to the Panora- 
mic Commitee, that his costs and expens 
ces allotted per annum to both gentle 
men and farmers, must be multiplied at 
least by four; while others affirm by 
six, What can we say to this con- 
trariety of opinion? We cannot charge 
Mr. M. with going beyond his last ; but 
with keeping too close to it: on the other 
hand, we inust insist that he best knows 
where the shoe pinches who wears it 5 
and that it will be a sorry consolation to 
a party of toes tingling with the gout to 
be told in disbelief of their sufferings 
from invincible compression, that as well 
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soles, as upper leathers, insoles, welts, 
quarters, and straps, were cut toa hair 
by Mr. Maberley’s pattern | ! 

We must now close this introduction 
to the complaints of tanners and cur- 
riers, and of dealers in leather in skins 
or manufactured: and with the worthy 
committee which examined the evidence 
adduced, we leave these votaries of Cris- 
pin to speak for themselves, 


Mr. Francis Brewin, 
Bermondsey, ‘Tanuer. 

The duties on leather of all kinds, manu- 
factured in London, bear about the propor- 
tion as one to eight of the whole duty paid 
in England by all descriptions of feather, 

What number of persons, do you appre- 
hend, are employed tn the leather trade ? 
If I consider tanners, bark-peelers, bark - 
shavers, tawers, shoemakers, shoe-binders, 
harness-makers, saddlers, leather-dressers, 
curriers, and leather-cutters, accoutremeut- 
makers, leathern-pipe- makers, bucket-makers, 
Jeathern-jacket- makers, gaiter-makers, pocket- 
book-makers, leathern-hat and cap-nrakers, 
trunk-makers, glovers; if, besides thar, 1 
eonsider that proportion of the numerous 
manufactures of which leather forms a pari, 
such as coach-makers, book-binders, makers 
of cards for carding of wool and cotten, and 
the number of other persons to whom the 


of Willow-walk, 
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Jeather manufaciure directly gives employ- 
ment, such as the makers of tools and uten- 
sils for the different bianches of the trade, it 
is considered that they have amounted to 
about half a million of persons. 

The English raw hide becomes by manu- 
facturing, when fit for sale, about one half | 
iis original weight. 

Ifthe whole of the raw foreign hide from 
South America, were tanned, I suppose 1b. 
would produce 1ib. and a quarter of leather. 

Then it is in an inverse propostion from 
what the English is?—Yes, the one is dry, 
and the other is wet. 

The duty on British hides is equal to thirty 
per cent. on the raw hide ;—about ¢en to | 
twelve per cent. on English calf-skins ;~—on 
British sheep skins from cigh’y to a hundred 
per cent. ;—on foreign calf-skins from éwe/ve 
to fifteen per cent. ;—foreign hides, manu- 
factured in this country, may be equal to 





three sevenths of the whole. Or perhaps calf 
skins, sheep-skins, goat-skins, deer-skins, aud | 
all surts of foreiga skin, L suppose them to 
be equal to one-half. 
The tanner in this country does not usa 

tan every part of the foreign hide: hy 

off from one-half to ene-fifih of the hide: 
but those pieces are not all thrown au 
some afterwards tan a part of it; many do 
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not tan any of it. They have generally tanned 
a less part since the new duty took place. 
The great expence of tanning, and the duty 


| is so great, that it is not found profitable to 


tan then. We.sell them for the purpose of 
making glue. Foreign hides pay duty upon 
importation; they pay eitghl-pence each, 
Goods are charged with the duty immediately 
after they have undergone the first process of 
the leather manufacture, that of tanning. 

A tanner may not carry on the currying 
business, or a currier carry on the tanning 
business, at the same time; by which means 
the article is longer in manufacturing ; much 
Jabour iz lost, and greater expence is incurred 
in materials for manufacture: this prevents 
improvements in the manufacture of leather, 
and at this time is injurious to the quality. 
Under the present mode of charging the 
duties, it is necessary;—to secure the revenue, 

From the late restrictions, which oblige 
the tanner to tan with oak bark and a few 
other materials, being taken off, tanners have 
turned their attention to other materials : 
other barks, the produce of this country, have 
been used, as well as foreign materials: and 
I consider, as the demand for bark increased, 
and the price of bark increased, that such 
articles would be used to a great extent, and 
would be found in sufficient quantities to tan 
any quantity of hides that the British tannet 
could preeure, without a very great advance 
in the value of oak bark. They will not 
make so good an article, but generally a better 
article than is made in mos: foreign couns 
tries. They will make as good an article. 
for common Coarse goods, such as are used by 
the lower people ; they would wear as well, 
and resist the wet as iauch as the other sorts 
of leather, but they would not make so fine 
goods ; the colour is different, and to the eve 
they have not that appearance which vak-bark 
goods have. 

One tanner will tan as much leather as 
from thirty to fifty persons in the shoe trade 
would make up. 

The highest price which the tanner could 
afford to give for the foreign hides was nines 
peuce a pound ; when they were at ninepence 
a pound, the demand for them has generally 
declined; when they are at the lowest the 
greatest number has been tanned in this 
country. 

Foreigners have given a higher price than 
the English tanners could afford; they have 


| given a shilling a pound in this country for 


them: from their having the raw material 
(bark) cheaper, I suppose they can afford to 
give a higher price, and from the heavy duty 
that is imposed upon the English tanner. 
What other materials are open to the tan« 


| ners use now, then?—Every material that 


he thinks will answer his pur 


pose. 
What materials are used ?—Elian-bark has 
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been used, birch-bark, chesnut bark ; I have | vantage, as respected the materials of mak 


been informed the bark of larch toa great | 


extent, and foreign materials; an article 
called vallonia has been used by some 
tanners. 


It is of a stronger quality than oak-bark, | 


is it not?—At per pound, it would make 
move leather than oak bark. With the other 
barks it is rather a slower process than with 


the oak bark ; it requires a larger quantity | 


to make a pound of leather. 

The price of the carriage being the same 
upon them as upon oak-bark, those barks are 
generally used in the neighbourhood where 
they grow, and the oak-bark generally is sent 


£24 per ton. 

The use of substitutes has certainly, I con- 
ceive, caused bark to be lower than it other- 
wise would be; and I should suppese it is 
owing to that that bark has somewhat fallen 
in price since the restrictions were taken off. 

Reckoning the price of bark upon the 
trees, I suppose it would take about fivepence 
to tan a pound of Jeather. 

In London, where the carriage and ex- 
pences upon dark are high, I suppose it to be 
sevenpence halfpenny. 

Foreign hides are damaged more or less by 
the voyage and by the worm. 


stock of less than fifteen months, inciuding 
his whole stock. 
So far as keeping his tanning liquor 


stronger than is generally done, he will in | oig ; 
at : | formerly they used to weigh better; the hides 


some degree accelerate the process; if he 
keeps it weaker, the process will be longer ; 


that is, if the liquors are stronger than the | 


generality of liquors, he will be a shorter 
time in performing lis process, if weaker he 
will be longer ; if they are strong, he will not 


expend the tanning materials so completely | 


as if they were weaker: consequently the 
expence is greater to him though the time is 
less. 

The tanner that is usually fifteen months, 
if he does not regard expence, may bring his 
stock out perbaps in ten ; but more than that 
I think he could not do, even if he disre- 
garded the expence. 


In Scotland they were tanners and curricrs | 4 
| breeds ; they are not of so good a structure. 


at the same time, generally, I believe. 

Was it found, in consequence, that the 
Scotch carried on the trade to any great ad- 
vantage over the English, except what they 
might derive from the greater facility of evad- 
ing the revenue ?—It is understood that they 
did avail themselves of it; and they sent a 
great deal of dressed leather, which is the 
article that pringipally would derive the be. 
nefit from the fegulations, into this country, 
though they appeared to be at a great disad- 


ing it, 

Mr. Francis Moore of Bridgnorth, in the 
county of Salop, a tanner. 

It will take, if the bark is laid in well and 
in good order, a hundred tons of bark to pay 
a duty of £300, or to tan 48,000 lbs. weight 
of leather, 

Taking one vear with another it will lay 
for every 20s. in the price of bark a halfpenny 
a pound on the expence of tanning a pound 


| of leather ; but that must be understood to be 


by good management; some people will not 
do that; it wil take 105 tons in some years 


Re 3 to do that if the season is bad, 
to London. Alder bark is also used in a very | 


small degree ; vallouia is now worth about | 


What was the expence of tanning a pound 
of leather, to the tanner, before the duty was 
laid on, including al] expences ?-—Taking the 


| price of bark at £12, the expence of tanning a 


pound of leather for bark alone would be 
from Od. to Gd. ; journey:nan’s wages cane 
not be placed at less than 34d. ; the old duty 
three-halfpence a pound, and extraordinaries 
about a halfpenny a pound: I should state 


| that we make some money from hair and 


offal, and that I would set against the rent 5 
we get something for horns, about half what 
we used to get, and for glue pieces, that is 


| the refuse parts that we cut off foreign hides, 
| the rounding skins, and so on, one fourth 


; : | what we got ten years ago; the hair for 
A tanner of hides, I should conceive, tak« | B y 74 is 


ing England throughout, could not have a { 


plastering is at rather a higher price than it 
was, but, altogether, it is scarcely equal to 


; the rent. The cost is 1s. 6¢4. or Is. 7d. 


The raw hide will not now weigh with us 
one half of the raw weight when tanned ; 


of the present day are of inferior quality for 
the purposes of tanning. 

What is the reason of that?—Formerly 
the cattle were better grown than they have 


| been fately. 


They kill them younger now than they 
used 2-—-They have mixed the breeds in our 
county, by the introduction of Herefordshire 


| and Devonshire beasts: the greater substance 


you can obtain in a hide, the better it will 
av. 
I speak of the county of Salop generally ; 
that since I have known the trade, for twenty 


| years, they have got much thinner than they 


used to be, by the introduction of other 


Sometimes we get one or two old good 
thick hides, but nothing in the proportion we 
used to do. 

We can sell English when we cannot sell 
foreign leather ; foreign leather is an inferior 
article. 

I never bought any South American hides, 
cither Buenos Ayres or Rio Janeiro, dry in 
the bair, but that some of them were damag~ 
ed wholly or in part. From their being very 
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badly blistered upon the grain, and others 
bursting in different parts of the hide, | 
should conceive that we lose about one hide 
in twenty, from the best observation I am 
able to make. 

I have had them remain upon my hands 
aconsiderable length of time, while 1 have 
been able to sell English. 


Mr. Samuel Beddome of Lonzg-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, tanner. 

The excise say that we shall not impair, 
that is, diminish, the hide during the pro 
cess of tanning, because there shall be the 
whole weight come out to pay the duty , 
now after it goes from us to the currier, the 
wpper leather, both of the shoe and the 
whale top of the boot, has a great deal shaved 
off by the currier; every pound that he 
shaves off cosis us a shilling a pound in ma- 
nufacturing as nearly as we can calculate, a 
great deal of that we manufacture at a shil- 
ling expence in order that government may 
have threepence duty; this we should take 
off in the process of manufacturing, and save 
the expense of manufaciuring if we could do 
it. Another reason is tiis, we are obliged 
to dry that leather in order to bring it to the 
scale to pay the duty, because it pays the 
duty in its Ury state ; if it could go out of our 
premises, by our being curriers, or it could be 
conveyed into the curiers premises, without 
drying, to ascertain the duty, I have no dubs 
whatever that that leather would be better in 
wear, and in every respect far more than the 
duty is, because the drving of the leather, 
even if it is done ever so casefully, does in my 
opinion injure the staple ; and as a great deal 
is dried it injures it very materially indeed, 
for if you take and bend it with your thamb 
and finger (some leather) it wil snap and 
crack the same as you way have seen harness 
that flies when it has been worn ; if it went 
into the curriers without being dried, there 
would be the proof every way. 


siguify ; yet now the smallest injury done, at 
the present price of lesther, makes a very 
considerable difference. Therefore my opi- 
nion decidedly is, that if the whole duty 
was taken off, it would be a great nations! 
advantage :—or if the hide could be stamped 
in its wet state, instead of the dry one, there 
would be no necessity for that drying which 
now takes place, and there would be moie 
strength in the leather. 

All tanners must be regulated socner or la- 
ter by Leadenhall market, for if a tanner in 
Northampton, or any where else, attempts to 
raise his price, the shoemaker or currier wil! 
send to Leadenhall market ; and as our privcs 
throughout the kingdom are regulated by 
Leadenhall market, though a person on ac- 
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Though this | 
Injury done, when the duty in Queca | 
Anne’s reign was first laid on, might noi, | 
when leather was much lower than it is now, | 
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count of locality, or some other circum- 
stances, having his connections round about 
him in a circumscribed sphere, may charge 
more, but if leather had risea a peany ina 
pound more than it has, J should not think 
we were recompensed for the tax. 

Mr. Samuel Beare, of Norwich, currier. 

If the tanner were a currier, he would be 
enabled te bring his goods much cheaper to 
market, and likewise manufacture them ata 
much less expense ; he might be enabled to 
put the hide in a sort of process, from which 
it would receive the astringency of the bark 
much sooner 

How does the tax affect the lower orders of 
people? — 1 conceive it affects the lower 
orders much more than the higher ranks: 
the shoes worn by the lower orders, though 
of coarser materials, being much stouter, the 
poor men pay double or treble duty in some 
Insiances, 

I find the unmanufaciured material would 
generally weigh from three pounds to three 
pounds and a holf a pair of shoes, 1 mean not 
enrricd, that the leather would weigh that in 
the state in which it pays the tax. 

The materials for a pais of calf or cordovan 
shoes would weigh fiom a pound anda half to 
a pound and three quarters generally, the 
stouter to two pounds, 

A pair of gentleman's dress shoes res 
quires, frequently, not more than a pound, 
and certainly not more than a pound anda 
half, 

Are there any substitutes used in the manu 
facture of instead of leathes ?—Yes, 
there wie list shoes, these are verv commonly 
used in the country fron: whica I come [pro- 
ducing a pair of fist shoes]. 

By women ?—Yes, by wou 


shoes, 


-n and by men 


| whose occupation does not require their being 


out of deors.—Women fi jueutly walk out 
in them. " 

By whom are those list 
tured ?—I am informed chiefly by the French 
prisoners, and that what come to Norwiei 
are brought from Sulton barracks ebnwfly. 

Are there any other substuunter—Yes, the 
Skin of the dried seal is very much used in 
the inside sole of the shoe. ~ 

Does that pay any duty ?—Of couise not, 
it is not tanned. 

It is only for the inner sole ?—No. 

Have these substitutes beev used in a larger 
proportion sines the tax took place ?—I think 
they have, the list shoes especially. 

Are there any manufacturers in Norwich 
entiiely emp oved in making shoes in which 
subsiitutes for leather are used ?—Yes, there 
are some w holly employed in putting the soles 
on to the list. 


manufac- 


shoes 


Some tanned leather, after currying, does 
not weigh more than two thirds, some about 
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half, same about three fifths; I should 
imagine the genera! reduction in the weight 
of leather, after being curried, is to some- 
what under two thirds, it loses rather more 
than one third. 

Mr. Joseph Taite, of Bermondsey, 
Roed, a tanner in sumach. 

Shoemakers,coacli-makers, cabinet-makers, 
pocket-book makers use a great quantity of 
goat skins. Price from two guineas per 
dozen to £7. 


New 


When made into red morocco, it is a very | 


expensive manufacture. 


The pocket-books, and even shoes, and | 


other articles made of that expensive leather, 
are very dear. 

Mr. Walter Learmouth, of Long Acre, 
dea'er in leather, 

Were you ever in any of the tan-yards on 
the Continent?—I have. 

Is the tanning trade carried on there to a 


great exientimlIt is toa great extent; it is | 
ehivfy in Prussia where I have been, I have | 
been also in Holland ; in the neighbourhood | 


of Berho I saw the largest tar-yard [ever 
saw in my life. 


Do they gan and curry without restrice | 
tions ?—They do. 

is curried leather cheaper there than ia 
t is country ?—I[t is. 

But the quatity is inferior, is it not?—It 
is in general inferior ; but in some places it is 


very good. 
You have seen the manufactories abroad ?— 
Tes 

Are they carried on to a considerable ex- 
cnti—Yes, 

Do you apprehend, that if the price of 
leather continues according to the present 
ratio, that the leather trade will be carried 
abroad?—Yes; there will be an increase of 
importation from the Continent, if the pre- 
sent price continues. 

There is a great quantity of hides imported 
from the Baltic, which would te brought 
over in a manufactured state. 

Has the Scotch leather much advantage over 
the English leather ?—The small hides fit for 
military shoes, imported froia Scotland, are 
still considered the best. 

The kind of leather they excelled in, was 
that of the upper leather, for military shoes, 
because the hides are small there, and pro- 
duce better leather for upper leathers of 
shoes, 

To what port has been the usual export of 
curried leather manufactured into articles ?— 
The West India market is the chief market 
for boots and shoes, and sadlery; the co- 
lonies. 

Mr. Joseph Hall, of Northampton, whole- 
sale shoe manufacturer. 

Can you state what effect the tax has bad 
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upon the retail trade ?—I do not make any 
thing retail, but am pretty clearly convinced 
that the retail trader and bespoke masters avail 
themselves, they put a price upon their goads 
accordingly ; but it has a serious effect upoa 
the poor people in our country, who wear 
very heavy shoes: Iam weil informed, and 
| proof could be adduced, that the poor plongh- 
; man’s heavy shoes have been raised from 
Is Od, to 2s, a pair. 
Upon what price ?——They sive, for their 
| high top shoes, as much as from 12s. to 145. 
! a pair; their former price was 10s. 6d. 
What was the cause of army shoes coming 
|; down to 5s. 8d. ?—1 should think a diminu- 
tion of the demand; there was such numbers 
; of people rushed into the shoe trade, that 
shoes increased in their make to a wonderful 
| degree, and they fell in their price. 
ow much do you give to a journeyman 
| for making a pair of shoes ?—We give less 
for the navy shoes than army shoes: about 
Is, 3d. for navy shoes, and ts. 5d. for army 
shoes, they area heavier commodity ; but ghat 
has varied. ; 
Mr. John Hullett, of Austin Friars, a 
; Neral merchant. 


ges 
| Do hides form a chief remittance from 
; South America, for British manufactures ?— 

At present, almost the only remittance, in 

consequence of the communications with the 
| mines of theinterior beinz cut off ; and specie, 
which is scarce at Buenos Ayres, being likes 
wise prohibited from being sent to this coun- 
try ; in times of peace in that country, ina 
settled state of things, still hides will forma 
very material remittance from Buenos Ayres, 
but to that will be added very considerable 
specie. 

What effect would it have upon the South 
American trade to prolibit, by a very high 
duty, the exportation of South American 
hides from this countrys ?—In the present 
state of affairs, it would operate very severely 
against the South American trade; it would 
be almost its annihilation, because they are 
the only articles, wiih the exception of a 
little tallow, that they can send to England 
to purchase the manufactured goods which 
they require: in addition to which, I may 
add, that if the Continent should be opened, 
any part of it, which we are sanguinely looks 
ing toat present, and there are nations that 
could go direct fiom Buenos Ayres to the 
Continent, they would carry those hides di- 
rectly thither, that evidently being the beiter 
market; so that I conceive we should have 
very few indeed brought tc this country: we 
might, in that event, be sufferers in not have 
ing British ships employed. 

Mr. John Dyster, of seadenhall-street, 
hide and skin-broker. 

Are the Morocco or Spanish leather manu 
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facturers restricted in the process of their ma- 
nufactory ?—Not atall. 

Has the manufacture of these sorts of 
leather increased in proportion to the manu- 
facture of hides and calves skins within the 
Jast thirty years? — That trade has consi- 
derably increased within the last thirty years. 

Has it increased as much as the manufac- 
ture of hides and calves skins ?—It has in- 
creased considerably more; in fact, within 
the last forty years, the Morocco is nearly a 
new trade. 

The duty upon Morocco leather is taken 
by the dozen, the duty upon tanned leather is 
not ; it is for the seeurity of the duty that the 
restrictions are laid. 


Mr. Thomas Bell, of Swithin’s Lane, in 
the city. 

Staflord was a great shoemaking town, was 
not i11?—-Yes, it was the staple of the town 
then; and J do not know why it should not 
be now. 

Stafford was the principal manufacturing 
town; but they changed themselves from 
their own volition, the channel of their Vusi- 


ness, and have left London altogether. They | 


opened warehouses at Manchester and Liver- 

pool, and other manufacturing towns. 
Speaking still of Stafford, Mr. Horton's 

foreman, now his partner, came to me some 


litle time ago, wishing to renew the trade | 


with London ; I told hiin it was very dificult 
to bring back a trade, to a place it had fore 
saken; that I had got new modes of getting 
my goods, I shewed him the goods I was 
selling ; gave him the patteras of them, as I 
have dowe to every body that came to me of 
articles that we use, and told him I would 
take any tity that he liked to send up, 
and pay hi ey for them if he chose: 
bat he said t lo for that district 


ould not ¢ ; 
the ar 


t 
— 
iv 
t 
t 


C » 
BNGU athe 
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in Cheapside, he soon 


shoes, has not } 
|sizuments of dressed hides to sell in the 
{ market here; but latterly I received some 


tof any rportance for years ; 
cen shoes, and Halifax : 
hirteen States; they h 
importation of them by 
> Lae : et 

f rough leather should be two 
ela Gea aber 
les and hee} , the insoies, the 


leat! 
seatners 5 


shoe consumes that?—Yes, the rough 


r that ttis made <f before it is made. 


Winat wil] that shoe weigh when made ?— | 
| ment in the course of the year?—I think, in 


kh will 
pound 4 


lose about seven ounces or half a 


mae ounces When it is made, out of ihe two 
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it_wi'l weigh about one ponnd and | 


720 


pounds, taking into calculation the upper 
leather. 

The drawback upon the leather is a great 
deal more .than the duty, we get a penny a 
pound bounty.upon exports, so that it is 1a 
possible any operation of that kind can hurt 
the export trade, if the market was open to 
receive them; we get fourpence back, and 
pay only threepence duty. I shipped, this 
time twelve months, for Batavia, for the 
East India Company, 1,200 pair of shoes, [ 
received three halfpence a pound drawback 
upon them, that came to 8l.; I shipped the 
same quentity for Batavia, about a month 
ago, by theships that went out last, and those 
have paid three halfpence more duty, theres 
fore, they paid 8l. additional, but I got 22l. ; 
I have got five or six pounds more drawback 
than the duty amounted to. 

My exportations are to the East Indies, and 
now to Batavia, to the West Indies, and to 
Canada; these are the chief parts to which 
shoes are exported. 

What was the time that you understood 
the trade of Stafford and Northampton to be 
in a prosperous state ?—It was about a dozen 
years ago, when I was obliged to go and open 


| houses at Northampton, Di’ntry, and Wel, 


lingborough, to get the shoemakers to come 


| and eatand drink, and beg them to let me 


have shoes; and I gota list of ten thousand 
pairs a week, which I wished; the supply of 
the Nosthampton people would not do it, and 
they threw difficulties in my way, and I told 
them I would geta new place, and I went 
to Scotland and found plenty of people idle 
and in want of employment; I got up shoes 
from Scotland, and I told the Northampton 
people, if they would not work, I could do 
without them; and now we are very good 
friends. 

When was this? —Abouta year ago. 

You have not met with any complaints. of 
the leather bought and sold by you?—Yes; 
I had a little trade of that kind myself, which, 
I have partly declined on account of the bad 
tanning, I used to receive from Scotland con- 


bales of leather, that when I sent them to the 
Currier’s to wax them, they having been at 
the Currier’s before, as they came up in the 
russet state, when I had sent them to be 
waxed, hesent me back word they were so 


| badly tanned, and so burnt in the tanning, 
| he could not recommend them, and I'sent 


back the leather to the man, saying, I would 


| have no more consignments; so that 1 would 


not give the shoemaker the_power of saying 


| I sold bad leather, if he sold bad shoes. 


{ow many shoes do you supply to governs 


the course of last year, 1 delivered 600,000 


pair. 
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And those vou got chiefly out of Northamp- 
tonshire?—As wany as they would send me 
I had from thence; and from Scotland five 
or six thousand pair a week. I had applica- 
tions from other places, and 1 always gave 
samples to the people that applied to me, 
Northampton is the great market; they make 
them better than any body else, they make 
thein more to ihe pattern. 

The last contract was for 108,000 pair of 
shoes, and 108,000 pair of soles, which I 
compleied ten days ago ; 60,000 pair a month 
is the general supply. 

Are you aware of any advantage the Irish 
tauners have over the Scoteh :—TIreland has 
its advantages, and its disadvantages; Ireland 
has its raw hides, which we used to get from 
thence, to tan in this country, but we sup- 
ply bark to Ireland, and those are local ad- 
vantages each way, and, in some degree, 
those advantages countervail each other; I 
therefore do not consider the Irish tanners 
have any great advantages, though Ireland 
naturally tans her own hides; I know Ire- 
Jand has an immense quantity of leather from 
this country. 

The drawback they receive, I believe, is 
threepence a pound. 

Can you inform the Committee what the 
Trish manufacturer, or the Irish shoemaker 
must have in getiing hides from this country, 
and exporting bis goods manufactured back ; 
will not he get 25 per cent. ?—TVaking that 
to be the fact, but not knowing the fact, I 
should not be willing to give an [rish manu- 
facturer so much by 30 per cent. for his 
article, for he cannot manufacture them so 
well, 

Ireland supplies all the part of the army 
that is in Ireland with shoes there; and if a 
regiment is coming from Ireland at the cloth. 
ing time, the clothing follows them from 
Treland. 

The other day, an honourable Member of 
this House, Mr. Holmes, came to me to state, 
that he wished very much to try whether 
they could not make some shoes at Tregony, 
Ttold him certainly it was my duty, if they 
could make shoes at Tregony, or any where 
else, to instruct them to make them; I sent 
down a shoemaker with a pattern shoe, aud 
the pattern prices; and that maa came to 
town, having occasion to come up to a com- 
mittee, and I asked him just the very ques- 
tion I have been asked, How Tregony could 
become a shoemaking town ?—He said there 
were a vast number of journeymen had 
come there lately and married, and were 
setting to making shoes, thatthey had a great 
many shoemakers out of employment; and I 
told him to go back, and to make as many 
as they liked, taking the responsibility of their 
being accepted, 





Mr. Thomas Hassel, of Bristol, tanner. 
The import of hides ftom Ireland is ve 
litife, compared with what it was a consi- 
derable time azo; there has not, for some 
years, been any considerable import from 
Ireland; there used to be an abundance of’ 

hides from Ireland. 

What do you attribute the decrease of the 
import 10?— There are two or three causes, [ 
think ; [think there has been a considerable 
difference in the pursuit of the agricalturist in 
Ireland, is one thing; and there is a great deal 
of live cattle imported ; and there has been 
also an increase of the tanning trade in Ire- 
land, which takes upa part of the hides. I 
believe labour is perhaps cheaper in Ireland; 
they may be able to supply some of our colo- 
nies and other places better than we can; I 
believe the habits of the Irish have changed 
30 as to Cause a greater consumption of leather 
than formerly. 

IT have been informed that the slaughter 
of Ireland is by no means so great as it used 
to be, because I believe a great deal of the 
land is turned to tillage; I understand that it 
is the fact: and I have often inquired of the 
gentleman I do business with there, why we 
do not get so many hides? that is one reason 
they say; and another is, that the tanner tans 
more; I know there isa considerable quan- 
tity of cattle imported. 


Mr. Johu Maberly, dealer in leather; con 
tractor with government foraccoutrements, &e. 


Stateusent of the average prices at which 
Mr. Maberly’s purchases of leather have 
been made, from the Ist of March, 1812, to 
to the 6th March, (813. 


1812 d. d. 
March 1g} to 22 per lb. 
April -—- 

May 17 
June 17 
July 19 
August 1st 
September 19 
October 20 
November 20} 
December 194 
January 205 
February igs 
March 6 £0 


March 29 22 


There is another cause for the increase of 
price, which of course will arise from the fo- 
reign material being high or low, because all 
English slaughter leathe, is always tanned, 
let the price be what it may, but the tanner 
makes his election as to the foreign material, 
according to the price at the time he wants to 
purchase, and the probable price of leather 
when it is tanned by him: consequently the 





. 


-the manufacture of shoes?—No, I do not 


of the community at large it was ever intro- 
duced. 


shoemakers can impose on the public by it, 
for they can make inner soles of it, aud this 
half-tanned Icather which is brought 
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supply will very much depend upon the price 
the foreign raw material shall bear, because, 
if that be very high, which it has been of late, 
oa account of France having ademand for this 
article, there the tanner has not seen his way 
well with the profit of the article ; but if he 
had seen this probable advance, I dare say he 
would have bought the foreign article at the 
price they were a few months ago; but I ap- 
prehend he has not been able to see a profit 
arising out of such purchases at the then price, 
and that must consequently be felt for some 
time to come, and leather must get up. 

The tax applying to the rough leather, 
have you formed your calculation upon the 
quantity of rough leather employed in the 
manutacture of each article >—Yes, I have. 
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There is an advance upon this inferior 
kind of leather, to my own knowledge, of 
from thirteen to fifleen pence: it was only 
worth thirteen, last ycar, and itis now worth 
fifieen. . 

Why is the inferior part of the skins not 
so well tanned as the supertor?—[t answers 
the purposes of the tanner not to tan itso 
well, because if it was much betier tanned it 
would not fetch a higher price, or perhaps not 
so great, because if 1t were better tanned, it 
would not look beiter. 

The supply of raw British hides is not 
more than equal to the demand? — The 
slaughter in this country is not more ihan 
two-thirds equal to the demand for hides and 
skins. 

Do you apprehend that the inferior parts of 








Will you have the goodness to tell us the 
resu't of your examiuation into the subject? — 
The articles which you directed my attention 
to were nine in number, they consisted of a 
pair of gentleman’s coach or chariot harness, 
a genitleman’s or common riding saddle ana 
bridle, a farmez’s common thill cart harness, 
a farmer's trace thill cart harness, a pair of 
gentleman's boots, a pair of genileman’s 
walking shoes, a pair of gentleman’s dress 
shoes, farmers’ high-laced shoes, and soldiers’ 
shoes. This data and experiment has been 
made in a fair and just way from the article, 
not in its curried state, but in its rough state, 
sent to Mr. Wharton in bags, and ready 
for ay person’s inspection. ‘ 


Mr Thomas Roby, of Tamworth in Staf- 
fordshice, ‘l'anner. 





Is it your opinion that the distresses that 
have heen complained of by the tanners, may 
be attributed to the great number engaged in 
that business ?—I do conceive that that is a 
vory principal cause: I beg leave to instance 
as a proof of that, asingle house, that was not 
known many years ago, has started up, and 
tanned more leather than perhaps a whole 
county before. 


Mr. William Freere, of Atherstone, tan- 
ner. 


Is not this inferior leather necessary for 


conceive it is; it is much to the injury 


Is there any demand for it?—No doubt 
there is, for it is at a very low price, and the 














to | 


market being worked up into shoes, it is 
impossible almost for any one to discriminate | 
between that and good, alter it is made up 
into shoes. 





British tides will not be used, in consequence 
of the advanced price, and in consequence 
of the advanced tax?—IThey always have 


been used. 
Drawlhacks on Leather exported. 
Jan. 5, 1812. £16,066... Jan. 5, 1813. £39,499 


Duty on Leather. 


Lonion. Country. Total 
Jan. 5, 1812. ..43.076...- 303.444.+ ++ 346.520 
1813. .. 58,522... ..437-343.. «» 496.366 





Value Leather imported from Ireland. 


, 


Unmanuf red. Mannjaciureds. 
Jan. 5, 1812.... £2,096.6.....+0. LOANS 
m= 1813... .2-- 1,189.5.0.- 0000 101.2 


Value Leather exported to Ireland. 
1812. £38,459.18 ....... 4,911.7 
1813... 72)565-18 ...0..- 


Tay 4 
JAll. Dy 


%.* OrriciaL VaLue. 
Raw Hides and Leather imported. 
Raw Hides. 


472,737 cee 


Tanned. 


ae .. 1,146,324 


1904s. caccss BIRGIT socsces5 885,109 
F005 <0 .cceew 095,418 cc .s.055 BEAR 
<a soe COS AST oe <c0e0 BIRO 
1807 cvece 520,606 .....000¢ $76,987 
1808... s CE3O85 ccsssv0- S7OG0 
[G00 os xaeesa MOSS <inscase rosie 
RID cscs. 40d hsPeReds ssacices C0208 
BBLL coves os 1,036,055 20200000 319,359 
Wises, Maan BIS 


Ox and Cow Hides exported. 
Raw. Tanned. 
Joly 5, 1810.0.0.0001,722.0sscciece = 


TSTL cco ce Jace ccccssce = 


ee PBIB io sicc ce GOGvecccscss O80 
Jan. 55 1813.. eee 0 65547 v0 eteree 1,935 
half year. 
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Notwitustanpinc the current of | 
public taste has now for a long time set in 
favour of the renovated Greek and Ro- 
man style of architecture, yet there is no 
man whose judgement deserves attentign, 
but acknowledges, feelingly, the grandeur 
and solemnity of our venerable Gothic 
cathedrals. In buildings of this descrip- 
tion England may vie with any country ; 
and notwithstanding the destruction, which 
mortifies the artist, the man of letters, 
and the antiquary, of some parts of these 
structures, by the hand of violence, yet, 
perhaps all things considered, we have 
Teason to wonder, that so much rema ns 
in decent preservation to the present day. 
It were in vain to attempt to deny that 
gome of the ornaments still extant, are 
from their nature and representation unfit 
for adoption in a sacred building. They 
strangely embarrass al! who labour to 
explain their uature, and aceount for their 
introduction. In fact, however curious 
they may be,—and this cannot be denied, 
as memorials of times long since elapsed, 
they are perfectly contradictory to that 
which is the first object of a religious edi- 
fice, devotion. Had only such things 
been removed, their absence vould have 
deserved the name of reformetion ; and 
there is reason to believe, in abatement 
of our sosrow, that many ‘similar in- 
stances of indecorum, were included in 
the mass destroyed. Much as what 
we miss may be regretted, we find that 
some things truly venerable remain unim- 
paired, and the respectable writer who 
furnishes the memoirs annexed to these 
plates, himself observes, that “ the mo- 
nument of Edward the Black Prince, the 
figure of which is of gilt brass, is in 
excellent preservation, as if it had been 





treated in all ages with peculiar rever- 
ence.” This fact speaks fer itself ; but 


it does not enable us to judge on the ene 
tire contents of churches and cathedrals, 
such as they were in the days of absolute 
and triumphant popery. I[t is true, that 
when we contemplate those immense edis 
fices, the master pieces of art, construce 
tion and ingenuity, which former ages 
have left as monuments of their piety and 
perseverance, a feeling of their majesty 
and grandeur absorbs every idea of their 
imperfections. We suddenly find our- 
selves transported into a new world, a 
world by itself; a creation from which all 
thoughts of streets, and houses, and mark- 
ets, the busiles and anxieties of life, are 
excluded. 

In very few instances are the areas 
around our sacred buildings favourable to 
their examination by a beholder. The 
extent of ground originally allotted toa 
small edifice, sufficient at that time for 
the exercise of public worship, was am- 
ple; but when the building was enlarged 
fiom the humble church to the magnifi» 
cent cathedral, it encroached on the area, 
and the church yard became reduced to a 
diminutive extent. To enlarge the ground 
was impossible; because by this time, the 
town had crowded close to the sacred pre 
cincts; and the thickest of the popula- 
tion, usually with the public’ civil builds 
ings, also, must have been disturbed and 
dispersed, This evil is irremediable: what 
building is worse seen than St. Paul's at 
London? ‘The cathedrals of Canterbury, 
and York, the subjects now before us, 
are equally compressed; avd to give his 
views of them, any tolerable distance, Mr. 
Wild has been obliged to have recourse to 
ideal stations. The writer well observes, 

© The cathedral of Canterbury, like too 
many others of our sacred edifices, loses much 
of its grand eflect by being greatly coafined in 
its elevaijon, aud surrounded by private 
dwellings. The magnificent whole can there- 
fore be only contemplated from such a distance 
as necessari!y preciudes the examination of ils 
particular beauties. When seen from the ad« 
jacent hills, which offer the whole extent at 
a single point of view, its grandeur as a mass, 
of which tlre angel steeple forms a sublime and 
beautiful centre, commands the immediate 
iribute of admiration. Upon a nearer ape 
proach, as by the Christ-church gate, it 
assumes a very different appearance, and the 
real subordination of every other part to the 
centre tower is destroyed by the unavoidable 
proximity of the spectator to the south west 
angle. 
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Great allowances must, therefore, be 
made for the difficulties which oppose 
themselves when such delineations are at- 
tempted; and we are not to wonder if 
they do not always agree with the precise 
observations of the public at large. In 


comparing Mr, Wilds views of the inte- | 


rior of York Cathedral, for instance, 
with Mr. Halfpenny’s which lie before 
us, the former seems to have felt a de- 
sire to heighten the objects contained in 
his drawing ; or the latter has been de- 
ceived by his eye, and his representa- 
tions of the roof of this structare are lower 
than the reality. ‘This difference, is pro- 
bably founded in mere change of place 
aud distance, or in optical illusion. ‘To 
speak of York Cathedral without admi- 
ration is not easy ; and though the motto 
on the Chapter House * be intentionally 
restricted to that edifice, yet we remember 
thinking on a survey of the whole caths- 
dral, that justice demanded its general ap- 
plication, 

The intention of Mr. Wild is to give 
views and plaas of the cathedrals of this 
kingdom, on a scale sufficiently large to 
gratify the curious; including such ad- 
jacent buildings, as the Chapter Houses, 
&c. which naturally appertain to the main 
edifice. ‘The three parts, before us, com- 
prize twelve views of the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, published in 1807; twelve 
views of the Cathedral of York, publish- 
ed in 1809; [llustrations of Litchfield 
Cathedral, on ten plates, and of Chester 
Cathedral, on six plates, published in May 
1813. They are executed in agua tinta, 
a manner not ill suited by its indecision to 
the representation of ancient sione work, 
and time work surfaces. 

The metropolitical Cathedral of Can- 
terbury presents several striking pecu- 
liarities, The first, because open to pub- 
lic view, is the construction of the Trini- 
ty chapel : in which the varying distances 
between the pillars is so arranged as to 
produce no offence to the eye though it 
is completely at variance with the rules of 
art. The distances are 13 feet 2 inches: 
12 feet 4 inches : 10 feet: 7 feet S inch- 
es. It isa striking proof of the complia- 
bility of the pointed architecture : semi- 
circular arches would have appeared hide. 


Wild's Cathedrals. 





_ * Ut Rosa Ph/os Phlorum, sic est Domus 
ssa Domorum, 
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ous. Whether the cause of these varia- 
tions were really the incipient introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, substituted for 


the Saxon circular, as Mr. D. imagines, is 
not cleartous. It rather seems as if a 


bounden regard to the form of the plan 
had confined the architect to limits he was 
unwilling, or unable to transgress. 


The Trinity Chapel, says our author, is no 
less remarkable for the incongruity of its 
architecture, than admirable for its picturesque 
beauty, constructed as the choir at the early 
introduction or adoption of the gothic arch, 
which probably had not then acquired aa 
established proportion. Itds displayed in thés 
building in various gradations, from the most 
obtruse to the most acute form, produced by 
the diminution of the intercolumniation to 
the curvature and continuation of the east 
end, which gives an uncommonly pleasing 
termination to the vista. 

The columns which support the great 
arclies are all gemell or duplicate, excepting dua 
two instances only, where they are single and, 
are no part of the original plan. Each paie 
of pillars is placed upon one plinth or base, 
which has a peculiar ornament, and bears 
only one impost, from which the arches 
spring. Volutes and scrojls, resembling those 
of the Coriathian order, compose the capitals 
in avery rich and graceful variety. Such ex- 
ainples of our early style of architecture are 
unique, at least they bave been very rarely 
followed ; and few, if any, instances, can 
now be adduced, of exact similarity. 


It is clear that the architect who di- 
rected this building was,acquainted with 
the Corinthian order, and we doubt not 
with the others; but he declined adopte 
ing it :—from what principle? Not im- 
possibly from the prevailing and establish- 
ed desire to distinguish Christian strac- 
tures from heathca temples; in which 
those orders predominated ; and were the 
question under our discussion, at present, 
which it is not ; we should quote this in- 
stance in proof of a designed dissimila- 
rity, between the two religions, and their 
edifices. Might not this feeling have 
been early among Christians, and might 
it not contribute to the prevalence of the 
Gothic system, to its rapid spread, afiec 
it become connected with religious ideas? 

It will not be expected from us that we 
should accompany the writer in his histo. 
rical account of these buildings. Seldom 
are they the work of one person or of one 
age. Hence in their construction, we 
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find considerable differences in the style of 
architecture, especially in the decorative 
parts, and finishings ; by which they be- 
come historical evidences of the progress 
of public opinion and of the variations of 
ait. Nevertheless, we shall be indulged 
in making a few cursory remaks on 
them, as the subjects pars before us. 
Where the chief merit of a work is in 
the plates, transcripiion is ont of the ques- 
tion. The accounts are carefully drawn 
up by * the author of ‘ Observations 
on English Architecture,” lately publish- 
ed :” a gentleman we'l qualified for the 
office. The subject of Gothic architec- 
ture has recently engaged our attention, 
and will speedily occur again. To refer 
our readers to the most elaborate of its 
productions, happily extant in our island, 
is enabling them to judge for themselves, 
and contributing essentially to their in- 
formation. 


The pian of Canterbury Cathedral, as 
indeed, of all our Cathedrals, points out 
the nave as an addition to the original 
structure; and the probability is, that 
what is now the choir was deemed suffi- 
ciently spacious at first. The plan of this 
part assumes the figure of a cross by 
means of a transept, appertaining to it- 
self; by which it bears a resemblance to 
churches of more antient date in the 
East. This is obvious in the plan of the 
substructure; of which Canterbury af- 
fords a singularly clear, and decided in- 
stance; and this substructure is either 
Saxon work, or work in which Ssxon 
maierials have been employed. Mr. 
Wild has collected an amusing variety of 
capitals to the columns which support this 
under part of the building ; some of which 
by their devices, have been suspected of 
preserving allusions peculiar to the sym- 
bols of Egyptian deities. No very ho- 
nourable distinction, were the suspicion 
just !-- Of this antient work, says Mr. 
Dallaway, 

The under croft, independently of its tran- 
sept being oblong, with a semicircular termii- 
nation towards the east, corresponds in form 
with the Basiliez of the Romans, which are 
remarked to have been the general arche'y pe 
for ecclesiastical buildings under Constantine, 
and to have been adopted in various instances 
by the Anglo-Saxons, afier their conversion 
to Christianity ; and as the Crociforim mode oi 
architecture 1s considered as coeval with the 
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Oth or 10th century, neither the transept or 
other parts of this substruction can be justly 
referred to a more distant period. Gothic 
windows have been inserted, of which style, 
althongh of a different ara, are the chapel at 
the east end ; aod the south end of the sul. 
terraneous transept, which last was a chantry, 
founded by Edward the Black Prince in 1363, 
the roof of which is curiously groined, rest. 
ing on a ceniral pillar. 


In the ancient Crypt under the choir, 
was erected the gorgeous altar of our La- 
dy, the wealth and splendour of which 
Erasmus reports, as being much superior 
to the magnificence of royalty, not many 
years before its dissolution. Parts of this 
crypt were adorned with paintings. And 
this, if we mistake not, affords one in- 
stance more of conformity to eastern 
ideas; the tomb of the Virgin at Jerusa- 
lem, being in a Crypt under ground, 
Those parts of the Romish service which 
were performed in Crypts, began with 
the Psalm, ‘* Clamavi de profundis,”— 
Out of the depths have I cried unto thee. 

The Crypt beneath York Cathedral is 
but small, and very low and confined, 
It is, however, allowed to be the most 
ancient part of the fabric, and the mate- 
rials of it, if not its construction, date 
from a former building by Archbishop 
Roger in 1171, who incorporated the 
Saxon church, built in 627 by Paulinus, 
or rather. by Edwyn, j,ing of Northum- 
berland. Archbishop Walter Grey, claims 
the chief honour as the principal builder 
of this edifice,—between the years 1216 
and 1255. 

The prodigious number of spaces left 
in the front of this cathedral (and of 
others) for the reception of figures, im- 
plies a state of statuary, as an art, that 
well deserves investigation. The archi- 
tect concluded that there would be no 
difficulty in supplying these riches; but 
this infets a great number of workmen, 
attached to this branch of art: and that 
some of them, at least, were capable 
men, we know from iuspection of their 
works, in which we have distinguished 
pieces of sculpture, heads, &c. that 
would not have disgraced the antique. 
Mr. Halfpenny also, is of this opinion; 
for he says, ** Many of the heads intro- 
duced in the capitals are, like these in 
the Chapter House, extremely weil ex- 
ecuted, with a great dea! of character and 
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nature, The great number of figures in- 
troduced in various parts, many of which 
are the size of nature, are much after the 
style of the antique, in the attitudes of 
the figures and disposition of the drape- 
ries, so that it is manifest the artists were 
acquainted with the celebrated works of 
antiquity ; and perfectly understood the 
effect of light and shade, and intricacy, 
in the designing of the ornamental parts. 
It may be remarked, that the figures and 
foliage executed in stone, are much su- 
perior to those executed in wood: and 
that in the number of artists employed, 
of course, many parts are executed ina 
more masterly manner than others.”— 
Whence wete these artists ?—were they 
natives of this island?—or were they fo- 
reigners?—From Rome, or from whence? 
At least, these works prove the attention of 
the superior ecclesiastics of the time to the 
attraction of merit into their service; to- 
gether with their skill ia distinguishing 
it. But, much more, we presume, may 
be inferred ;—that there was no contemp- 
tible school of art in England, at the pe- 
riod when these buildings demanded the 
united embellishments of the arts of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture. Possibly, too, 
no less might be said in favour of the art 
of painting; but, unhappily its glories 
are fugitive: and of this a striking in- 
stance occurs in the Chapter House at 
York ; theceiling of which was found in 
so ruinous a state, a few years ago, as to 
render it necessary to remove all the paint- 
ings; so that Mr. Wild represents as 
quite plain in 1609, what Mr. Halfpenny 
in 1800 represented as filled with figures. 
It is barely possible for us, at this time, 
to conceive the effect of an apartment, 
every inch of which was adorned with 
carving, painting, or gilding, while every 
window was filled with stained glass, 
transmitting the most refulgent tints 
thronghout. The interior of (ue Chap- 
ter House is mow magical :—what was it 
when perfect ? 


Litchfield Cathedral is distinguished by 
standing in a spacious area; and ‘¢ is al- 
most peculiar in being entirely insulated, 
and exposed on all sides to public inspec- 
tion.” Its west front is a splendid in- 
stance of gothic composition; but suf- 
fers at present from privation of the mul- 
titude of statues that formerly decorated 
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it. They were found to be in such a 
ruinous state in 17-49, as to be dangerous. 

Whether modern piety be less fervent 
than that of ancient days, or whether the 
pious of ancient days, wrapped themselves 
in more substantial drapery than modern 
fashion allows, is a question of deep dis- 
cussion, Certain it ts, that our churches 
are more comfortable thim formerly ; and 
in this improvement, if it be one, Litch- 
field Cathedral is a partaker, as appears 
from the account given by Mr. D. who 
says, 


The interior of the choir has undergone 
great alterations, under Mr. James Wyatt, 
since the year 1788, when subscriptions for 
its repairs were solicited throughout the dio- 
cese; before that time, the choir and Lady- 
chapel, were separated by a rich altar sereen, 
erected by Walter de Langton, and contain. 
ing the shrine of St. Chadd, which being 
removed in the last alteration was employed 
to form the present altar screen at the extreme 
east end of the church, and the basement of 
the organ ; some monuments were at the 
time removed, the lateral arches of the choir 
walled up, and the present pews erected ; and 
somewhat subsequently a glazed window has 
been inserted at the west end. That much 
comfort and convenience have resulted from 
these alterations, must readily be admitted, 
but not without great regret for the sgrifice 
by which they have been obtained. Since, 
by the -emoval of the altar screen, the church 
has been deprived of an interesting relic of 
antiquity; the choir of an appropriate termis 
vation, and of that uniformity and propors 
tion it originally possessed: its complete in- 
closure Jikewise deprives it of that grand 
effect, which a partial view of the nave and 
aisles, aided by the magic of light and air; 
musi formerly have produced. ¢ 


We leave to the antiquary to settle this 
debate with those who frequent the Ca- 
thedra! ; and who probably will plead 
their sense of feeling, against the specu- 
lations of his sense of sight. Was it pride, 
or what was it? that wiltheld such ace 
eommodations from having been adopted 
long ago; and will not the Catholics, 
who watch such profanations closely, 
think our cooler devotion a fair object for 
censure and sarcasm ? Against this must 
be set off, the fortunate acquisition of a 
suite of stained glass, formerly belonging 
to the Abbey of Herckenrode in the bi- 
shopric of Liege, and purchased in 1302, 


for the dean and chapter by Sir Brooke 
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Boothby, for so small a sum as fwo hun- 
dred pounds. It principally consisted of 
340 pieces about 22 inches square, which 
have been formed into no less than fifteen 
scriptural subjects, and ten of portraiture. 
They were executed between 1530 and 
1540: and possess much excellence in 
composition, design and colouring These 
alterations mani‘est the propriety of his- 
torical records, for the advantage of pos- 
terity : without which it might be en- 
quired, who placed the shrine of St. 
Chadd, ta support the organ? and how 
Cardinal de Bouillon, the Pope's legate, 
Floris, Count Egmont, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and other noblemen, and 
their ladies, together with Saints Lam- 
bert, Christopher, Margaret, and Bar- 
bara, came to ornament a window in the 
Protestant Cathedral at Litchfield ? 


The Cathedral of Chester does not af- 
ford equal opportunity for picturesque il- 
Justration. [It is apparently unfinished in 
some of its parts ; and no wonder ; for 
such structures were many years in pro- 
gress, under the most favourable circum- 
stances. It however possesses one apart- 
ment; not found in the others, a Fratry, 
or place of meeting for the brotherhood, 
a very handsome building, and in a good 
state Sf preservation. The whole of that 
structure, however, is far enough from 
being in a good state of preservation, and 
the writer, almost congratulates himself 
that a considerable part of it is concealed 
by domestic dwellings, Of Jate years that 
part of the kingdom in which the diocese 
of Chester is situated has received its full 
share of additional wealth: would there be 
any harm in diverting a portion of it to 
the repair and embellishment of its epis- 
copal station ? 

The work now reported on is of great’ 
expense and labour, It deserves encou- 
ragement, as being in a sense national ; 
and we tiust that the liberality of the 
age will convince Mr. Wild of bis pru- 
dence in conducting this work bandsoine- 
ly ; on the best paper, print, and other 
materials. 

*.* In some of his plans Mr. W. has 
marked the situation of the designer by 
small arrows: he has omitted this refe- 
rence in others ; to no advantage that we 
ean discern. It was far from displeasing 
to the reador: 
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Reminiscentia Numeraris, or the Me- 
mory’s Assistant in Numbers and Dates, 
&e. in By S. Needham, 
pp. 367, price 7s. Od. ‘For the Author, 
Law, London, 1813. 


tliree parts. 


Among the earliest of our studies, was 
the art of memory, in the very ingenious 
work of Dr. Richard Grey, intitled Me- 
moria Technica; and we confess a regard 
for its system, as well as for the character 
of its worthy author. Nevertheless, we 
inay be allowed to confess, that in later 
life the application of that system has had 
but a very small share, if any, in assisting 
our recollection ; and there is, as we appre= 
hend, some danger of overloading the 
memory of youth by adopting it. Over 
strict precision is soon lost; it is a strain 
which the faculty willingly quits, for a 
preferable relaxation. A general estimate 
is more easily retained, and is sufficient 
for the purposes of ordinary life. If, for 
instance, it be desirable to recollect that 
Cyrus lived before A. D. more than 500 
years, to know in what quarter of the 
sixth century he flourisbed, is near enough 
for practice, though not for chronclogical 
tables; among otber reasons, because his 
life was of greater length than a quarter 
of a century (70 years, says Cicero) ; and 
if we place him in the second quarter, a 
mode of division perfectly familiar to us, 
and requiring no exertion of memory, we 
cannot be far from the date of any of his 
prominent actions. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
(and it readily is acknowledyed) that when 
a single fact is in question, the power of 
applying a precise date to that fact is an 
agreeable acquisition ; and the attempt to 
assist in communicating it is highly lau- 
dable. Nevertheless, we fear, that as 
there is “ no royal road to geometry,” so 
there is no royal! road to an artificial me- 
mory at once extensive and precise. The 
principles of the art, as here stated, may 
be acquired ; but will they not themselves 
slip out of a memory filled with the cares 
of life, with the anxieties of every day, 
and under the necessity of diverting its 
attention to pounds shillings, and pence. 

The attempt to reduce extersive nue 
meration to concise expression presents 
many difficulties. The combination of 
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sizns is little, if at all, 
than the recollection of fig 
stance, the diameter of the ‘su n is $22,443 
miles, It is coming sufficiently near to 
recollect this, in roand numbers, without 
the remand er, at $22,000; and this may 
be a; y fixed on the mind as any word 
iniended to include the 448 miles, 
sol-di-keda/ei. The diameter of the earth's 
orbit is in English miles 172,104,795 ; 
whether the precise amount be worth re- 
taining at the expence of committing 
Memory the compound-term 
Loid- Lxe-poud, must be referred 
rience; and determined by th 
Ordinary intellect, after » 
have elapsed. We by no mea 
discourage this study ; but we say that 
Our poor brains have been too shallow to 
profit by it, as we doubt not it deserves. 
This science must, however, be useful, 
though in a inasmuch as it is 
scarcely that a learner sbouid 
perform the requisite 
fixing some instruction on bis mind; and 
for this purpose the failo ving peris of Mr. 
Needham's performance appe re to be 
well adapted. i i 
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frains from strictly scrutinizing _blem- 

ishes the effect of haste in early attempts, 
it by no means follows that ia the produc- 
tions of mature exertions, those, same 
blemishes, or ethers the consequences of 
indolence shall be suffered to escape Ceiec- 
tion, or when detected shall be allowed 
to pass without exposure. 

Those are Mr. Scott's best friends, who 
mest forcibly remonstrate against the hur- 
ry that agitates his pen; who wish him 
to take sufficient time for acquiring the 
power or capacity of giving a fair opinion 
on his own performances ; for bringing to 
this duty as much as possible, that indi!- 
ference of feeling which might beguile him 
into a persuasion of hia being engaged in 
examining the works of others ;—not his 
own. He should thus sit in judgment, 
oo himself, and enquire from bis own 
feelings whether he would tolerate in ano- 
tber such harsh elisions, as 


On Barnaid’s towers and Tees's stream. 





Lists to the breeze's boding sound. 

She listens sti]] to hear him tell 

How the grim wild-boar fought and fell, 
Taen blesses her, that man can find 

A pastime of such savage kind ! 

The writer means J/esses herself. 
Of Rokeby’s lord he saved the life, 
And when he saw him prisoner macc, 
He kissed and then resigned his blade, 
And yielded tim an easy prey 

To those who led the knight away, 


Walier Scott's Rokely. 








The writer means yielded himself. 
That countered there on adverse parts, 

The writer means encountered. 

What would he think of the following 
verses, had he we met with them in 
Hadibras ?— would he think them wn- 
worthy of that work 


~ 


One dismal ceuse, by a!l unguessed, 
His fearful ccufidence confessed ; 
And twice it was my hap to see 
Examples of that agony, 

Which for a scason can o’erstrain 
Ané wreék the structure of the brain. 
He had the awful power to know 
Th’ approaching mental overthrow, 
And while his mind had courage yet 
To struggle with the dreadfal ft, 

The victim writhed against his throes, 
Like wretch beneath a murdeyer’s blows. 


This Denzil, vowed to every evil, 
Might read a lesson to the Devil. 
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Thus Oswald's lxbouring feelings trace 

Strange changes in his ba face, 

Rapid and omnious as these 

With which the moon-veams tinge the Tees. 

The construction requires ¢hose. 

Might well have deemed that Hell bad given 

A marderer’s ghost to upper heaven, 

Where is that upper heaven into which 
a murderer's ghost can, even by pectical 
supposition, penetrate ? 

Would Mr. S. admit in another’ such 
imperfect rhimes ds, 

Wretch ! hast thou paid thy bloody delt # 

Philip of Mortham, lives he yet ? 

Deemed like the steel of rusted lance, 

Useless and dangerous at once. 


To aid the valiant northern Earls, 
Who drew the the sword for royal Charles 
Rude steps ascending fromthe dell 


Kendered the cliffs accessible. 


Jadedand weary, horseand ~@n, 
Returned the troopers, one by ore. 


They whom dark Bertram, in his wrati, 
Doomed to captivity or death. 


And thus his mantle’s clasp undid ; 
Matilca heli his drooping heat— 


—Ho! Provost Marshall! instantly 


Lead Denzill to the gallows ¢ree, 


That fiom amazemen ’s iron *rarce 
All Wycliffe’s seldieis waked at once. 
see are rank stoveniinesses. Mr. S. 
hasa betterear than to snffer these, and 
such as these. And whether thé following, 
though of a ditterent kind, are becoming 
in a correct poet, is submitted to the judg. 
ment of our readers. 

Run wild along the moon Keht lea. 

The writer means run wild along the 
lea by moon light. 


Ring from the moon lizht groves of cane. 


The writer’ means ting from groves of 


cane.enlightened by the moon, 
“he inconveniences atten ling the frequent 
use of a me word in a short poem, espe- 
cially, to denote different articies, though 
applicable it is confessed to each apart, were 
never more strongly felt than in Rokeby. 
It is not very customary among us to ex- 
press a sword by the term, brand ; but ad- 
mitting the propriety of that appellation, 
the term should; surely, be maintained 
with some decent atiention to restriction: 


i 
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what then will be said to its different ac- 
ceptation in passages in which it represents, 
1. A sword: 
On Bertram he laid desperate hamd, 
Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand. 


A warlike Form, that marked the scene, 
Presents his rapier sheathed between —— 
Nor then unscabbarded his Lrand. 


These staves ! they dare not, hand to hand, 
Bide luffet from a true man’s brand ! 


Buffet is a very unfit word to express 
the thrust or cut of a sword. 

2. Anote of contempt : 

His sire, while yet a hardier race 

Of numerous sons were Wycliffe’s grace, 

Qn Wilfrid set contemptuous brand, 


And when an insult! forgive, 

"Fhen brand me as a slave aud live! 

3 Burning fuel: 

From gloves of mail relieved his hands, 

And spread them to the kindling breads. 

"Mid eries, and clashing arms, there came 

The hollow sound of rashirg flame ; 

New horrors on the tumult dire 

Aiise—the casile is on fire ! 

Dovbrful, if chance had cast the brand, 

Or frantic Bertram’s desperate band. 

Nor let it be forgot, that the acknow- 
Jedged talents of our author could not 
overlook ina poem be was revising, the 
recurrence of similar rhimes, in the open- 
ing verses of Consecutive stanzas, 

Yet Seald or Kemper erred, Lween, 

Who gave that soft and quict scene, 


With al its varied light and shade; 


Andevery little sunny g/ade—— | 


Here rise no c.iffs the vale to sade, 
But skirting every sunny giace, 

In fair variety of green 

The wood!and lends its sylvan screen. 


** These are verbal inaccuracies :""——but 
why should verbal inaccuracies be disre- 
gardei, to the ruin of correct.poesy, and | 
to the indalgence—to give it the mildest | 
construction, of a bad habit? ' The | 
conception of the poem,. the manners, | 
are of more importance :"—we grant they 
are; and for that reason we shal! direct 
our gttention to the story and manners. 
M.. Scott tells us, in an Adyertisement, 
that the date of the supposed events is 
immediately subsequent to the Battle of 
Marston Moor, 3d July, 1644. This 
period js chosen as affording a degree of 


€ 








probability to the fictitious narrative now 
presented to the public.” Now, what 
shall we say tothe mention of ‘* Shrift,”’ 
or confession ‘preparatory to death, by a 
staunch Cromwellist? Could the idea 
have entered the micd of a zealous par- 
tizan of ** the good old cause ;” even if 
it could have been suffered by a royalist ? 
Were private banners allowed, distinct 
from those of the state in 1644? Were 
complete suits of armour then in use, and 
by inferior officers? That the stimulus 
of insatiate avarice might then, as at 
any other period, lead to premeditated 
murder, must be allowed; but an in- 
stance, recorded in the note, would have 
been extremely acceptable, to the doubt- 
full. Nor shall we think it conformable 
tothe manners of the time, that a lady, 
deprived of parental protection, should 
tell her secrets to her young friends, how- 
ever confidential, in a wood. © Confi- 
dence, during the civil wars, kept within 
doors, and that remarkably: whatever 
was private in its nature, was doubly pri- 
vate then, from policy. Secrecy was a 
token of the time. Mr. Scott should 
have fixed his date a century earlier in our 
history, to which his manners are much 
more appropriate. That would, at least, 
have thrown a deeper veil over the acces- 
saries: whereas, we are too familiar with 
evely particular of the age of Charles, to 
auswer the poet’s purpose. He has 
not marked his political partizars dis- 
tinctly ; indeed, scarcely at all: and this, 
thongh honourable to bim as a man, and 
agentieman, is much to his disadvantage 
2s a poet, 

The same horry that pervades the versi- 
fication crowds also the incidents into tuo 
narrow a compass. The mind refuses to 
believe that they did so happen, or could so 
happen. Distracted, as were the times, 
some preliminaries, were necessary before 
estates, mansions, and manor bouses, 
could be seized :— before prisoners, com- 
mitted to a public officer for safe custody, 
could be brought to the block—and for 
a new crime alledged, burt not tried: even 
supposing that the mode of execution, by 
the block, were ordinary for other than 
peers, which, we believe, was not the 
case Cruel as were individuals, no man 
could force his only son, desperately 
wounded, to exertions too mucb for na- 
ture to support; and though churcbes 
were certainly desecrated by studied 

2D2 





of profanation, in too many in- 
stances, yet we have no recollection of 
being commited against a 
church, in the moat distant t provi yces, as 
to make it a place of execution, That 
viulation, or we are mistaken, was re- 
served for modera days ; for days in wh i 
philosophy enlightened the world ir 
triumph; as witness the ALbaye; and hi 
popular cry was not simply, 


such offence 


which the 
‘No Bishop ;” but, fous les £1 gu 6 (L 
la lanterne! We say nothing oy the 
hackneyed mode of discovery in novels, 
by means of a found bracelet, &e. but 
that we equally doubt whether it be wor- 
thy of Walter Scott ;—or agreeable to the 
manners of the seventeenth century. 

«© Compose in haste; but 
Jeisure,”” said a judicious practitioner to 
an enquiring pupil. Mr. Scott has obey 
the first part of the p 

not Jess g 
Sthitener be the merits ef the poem 
they have been little increased by revi- 
sion: and we close this branch of opr 
report by a sentiment that we mean 
should touch its auihor tothe quick :— 
Mr. Scott can do much be 


revise a 





"~ r - the af 
ecepl; tig secvna, 


tteraf Ae wuniil. 


The po2m opens wit 
Oswald Wycliffe, 


barnard’et actin | } . 133 
patie nce it een: femnpted 


ve . " 
lord of the manor of 


by the great e: of Mortham, 
brother-i: i-law, he has suborned Beitram 


to marder him, his chief, at a fit opporta- 


nity : that opportunity Bertram sapp h 
finds at the rout of the Parliamentericns, 


by Prince Rupert, in the early part of ' 
battle of Marston Moor: but it prove 
that instead of kiting him he had only 
killed Lis horse; rie fortune of the d 

being reversed by Cromwell, Morthan 
returns home, in safety, thou fh without 
his’ troop, who are all slain’ except 








3 ay | } » 32 
engage in $ ne, % oy 
hx 1S 2 0 » 80, ft i y 
+ . J fat ~ S ‘vecel } + 
was. H Comes snd reiatei Ris i 
: 
g Mik, ASSITH uv { 5 
“ee ee 
\iortaam } is for ; 
‘ is I Vv wit . . “a 
session. Oswald, instead of 
Lich Ate 1] ie VT 2 f.;, 
this bandit, calls his son Wilfrid, a feeb 
and nervous youth, out of bed, and sends 
Wn : > <7. . 
hm, while yet night, to Rokeby Castle, 


vith Bertram only. 2 rrived before the 


h a descrintion of 





important, he has disregarded. | 
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house, Bertram inadvertently confesses his 
guilt: he is arrested by the languid Wil-’ 
frid; bat the savage and marderous hand of 


5 am prevails against him, and he i3 
in imminent danger when rescued by 
Morthaa himself, who charges him «to 
conceal his being alive. Now. arrives 
Oswald, with bis retinue, and anong 


th 


*m Redmond, page of the 


Koight of 


Rokeby, who, when Rokeby was taken 


surrendered himself to accom- 


prisoner, 
pany his masier. He is seat to Oswald 
to acquaint him that Rokeby is committed 


t 


pt 
bi 


vered by one of a gang of robbers, con- 


he whole troop, 


he valiant Redmond, who, 
iad been brought to Rekeby from ireland, 


he power of her affection for he 
o secure tbe whole domain in 


» his keeping, as a prisoner at lirge. 
Beruam's guilt being given, 
including Redaond, 
sae the calprit throughout the wood, 


He is, nevertheless, disco 


he alarm @f 


tin vain. 


valed in a cave in the wood; and to chis 

llows his comrade. 
‘ue Knight of Rokeby has an -omy 
hter, Matilda, who is beioved at 
ye sanys time by the pensive Wilfrid, and 
wei a bey, 





efits a gentleman,. He 
hb birth, 


edneated as b 
therefore suppe: ed to be of Ir 
Te proves the fav oured lover; as is per- 
ily natural, But Oswald devises means 
for bis son Wilirid, by 
i » fatber, 
his fae 


Nf 


» procure Matilda 








muy shter of Rokeby, she 
it father in pri- 
m3; but “riwo young 
“nds, (to whom she ‘ies the history 
of Mortham), as to the disposal of some 
b fg ind silver committed 
to | care b; lortham, to be kept 
her til t > years atter his decease 
r disa: », ‘Lhis cis overheard by 
B intaadh ide, who had plotted 
» O1 n this wealth, and to shoot 
3 y : y are disappointed ;+ and 
, ) 2 their ends andthe r 
ray Yhey sepd one of their Grew in the 
ise of al *, to Rokeby Castle ; 
em! rsa private port, aad admits the 
rs, A flerce feht ensues, in which 


Wilfrid is wounded; buat 


Matitda and 


d l are pr “de The castle ts 
int, ‘The bauditti are destroyed, ‘by a 
si ‘of troops, and the prisoners taken 
one of which is oung harper, saved by 
Matilda, are rendered usetul in producing 
evidence, by means of a _ recovered 


racelet, &c. that Redaiond is the lost soh 


rad 
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of Mortham; who arrives, at the point of 
tune when both Rokeby and Redmona 
by Oswald in 


are about to be executed 
Eglistone Church = Bat this is prevented 
by Beriram, who shoots Oswald; though 
it costs him his Jite. His soa, Wilfrid, 
dies of his wound and Jinggor; and all 
obstacles being removed, Redmond and 
Matilda are united, aud live ‘long and 
happily together, 

Tue most prominent character is 
Bertram. His edacation, among the 
buccaneers, -had prepared him. for. deeds 
of blood; and the poet supports him vi- 
gorously to the last. One of his adven- 


tures, while proceeding to Mortham, & | 


told with great-spirit. 

XIV. 
As bursts the levin in its wrath, 
He shot him down the sounding path 3 
Rock, wood, and, stream, rung wildly out, 
To his loud ste p and savage shout. 
Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the cliffs ; his irantic chace 
Sideloug Le turns, and now ‘tis bent 
Right up the sock’s tail battlement ; 
Strainins each sinew to ascend, 
Foot, hand, and knee therr aid must lend. 
Wiltrid, ail dizzy with dismay, 
Views from beneath his dreadful way 3 
Now to the vak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight fo ivy strings 3 
Now, like thé wild goat, must he dire 
An nosupported leap in air; 
Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 
You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslét’s suilen clank, 
Aad by the stones spurned from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
Aad ravens croaking o'er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of bis bold essay, 

XV. 
See, he emerges !—desperate now 
All fartner course—yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedne-s sublime, 





What heart or foot shall dare to climb ? 
It bears.no tendr] tor his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp ; 
Sole Stay hos foot m ly rest upon, 

Is y n earth-bedled jetting stone. 
Bilanced 60 such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach ‘he op. 
Just 4$ ihe dangerous streicn he makes, 


By heaven, his faithless footstool snakes ! 


Beneath his tottering bul 
It sways,,;it leosgus, it descends | 


k it bends, 


otl's Rokeby. 





And downwaril holds its headlong way, 
Crashiig o'er rock and copse-wood spray. 
Loud thunders shike thie echoing dell — 


Felt ica P—aioue ih. 








y Bertram’s ng weight 
He trusted to his sinewy bands, 
And on the top unharmed he stands ! 
The azent in this ‘ imminent deadly " 
; adventure, had been hardened to such 
| perils by a course of lie in which they 
| had become customary. Of this Bertram, 
| says our poet, describing. his escape in the 
Ww vod, 
| IT. 
t 


Oft had he shewn; in climes afar 


| 
| Just ou the very verge of fate, 
] 
| 
| 





1 attmbuce of roving Warf 5 
i | 1arpened car, the piercing eye, 
The quick reso da: cet nish ; 





The speed, that, in the flight or chase, 
| Ourstripped the Charih’s ra: id race 5 


The steaty brain, the sinewy limb, 





To leap, ta dive, toc! 
The iron frame, inure! to bear 
Each dire inclemency of air, 
Nor less confirmed to undergo 

Fatizuc’s faint chill, and famine’s throe, 
These arts he proved, his | fe to save, 


Tn peril oft by land an weve, 





losart sliores 
Or witere La Plata’s billows roar, 


On Arawaca's 


| 

| Wien oft the sons of vengeful Spain 
} Tracked the marauder’s steps m valu. 
| These arts, ia Indian warfare ted, 


} 


; Must save hin now by Greta’s side. 
’ 

PY. 
| ‘Twas then, in hour of utmost need, 
} Fle proved his couraze, ait, and speed. 
Now slow he stalked with stealthy pace, 
| Now stared forth in rapil race, 
} Otc doubling back in mazy train, 
| ‘To blind-the trace the dews retain 5 
i Now clombe the socks projecting high, 

To bafile the pursucr’s eye, 

Now sought the stream, whose brawling sound 


| 
| The echo of his fuctsteps diowned, 
i Butaf the forest y.sge he nears, 

I here tram, le steeds and glimmer spears 5 
| If deeper duwn the copse he drew, 

He beard the rangers’ loud halloo, 


boating eaen cover while ticy Came, 


As if to start the sylvan game. 


T'was dyen—tike ter close beset 


At every pass with toil and net, 

| Countered, where’er be turns his glare, 
| By clashing armts and: torches’ flac, 
t 





Who med : 
To burst on ‘hunier, horse, and hound,— 
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rates, with furivas bound, 
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"Twas then that B rtram’s soul arose, 
Pronptin: to rush upon his foes : 

Bu: as that crouching tyget, cow’d 

By biand:shed steel and shouting crowd, 
Retreats beneath the jungie’s shroud, 
Bertram suspends his purpose stern, 

Ant erouctes in the brake and fer, 
Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 

The sparkle of his swarthy eye, 


Litile less savage, but infinitely more 
honest, is the character of an Irish kerue, 
who briags Redmond from Ireland to 
Rokeby, and is mortally wounded at a 
small distance from Rokeby Castle. 


It chanced upon awiatry night, 

Toaat whitened Stanmore’s stornty height, 
The chace wis o'er, the stag was killed, 
In Rokeby-hal! the cups were filled, 
Aa, by the huge stone chimney, ‘sate 
Toe Kaight, in hospitable state. 
Mooiless the sky, the hour was late, 
Wien a loud summon: shook the gate, 
And sose for entrance and for aid 

A voice of toreign accent prayed. 

The porter answered to the call, 

And tstant rushed into the hall] 

A Man, whose aspect and atiire 
Startled the circle by the fire, 


VIII. 


His plaited hair in e!f-locks spread 
Around his hare and matted head ; 

On leg and thigh, :close stretched and trim, 
His vesture shewed the siuewy limo ; 

In saffron dyed, a linen vest 

Was frequen: folded round his breast ; 

«\ mance long and !onsz he wore, 
Shaggy with ice, and stained wich gore. 
He classed a burthen to his heart, 

And,- resting ona Knotted dart, 

The Snow from hairand beard he shook, 
And rouad hin gazed with wildered look, 
Toen up the hail, with staggering pace, 
He hastened to the blaze to place, 

Half lifeless from the bitter air, 

His load, a Boy of beauty rare. 

To Rokeby, next, he louted low, 

The 1 stbod erect his tale to show, 

With wild majestic port and tone, 

Lik: envoy of sone barbarous throne, 

© Sif Richard, Lord of Rokeby, hear! 
Turlough O’Neale salutes thee Cear ; 

He graces thee, and to thy care 

Young Redmond gives, his grandson fair. 
He bids thee breed him as thy son, 

For Turlough’s days of jay are done ; 
And other Lords have seized his land, 
And faiat and feeble is his hand, 


And all the glory of Tyrone 

Is like a moraing vapour flown. 

To bind the duty on thy soul, 

He bids thee thiak on Erin's bowl! 

If any wrong the yous O'Neale, 

He bids thee think of Erin’s steel. 

To Mortham first this charge was due, 

But, in his absence, honours you.— 

Now is my master’s message by, 

Aud Ferraught will contented die.” 
TX. 

His look grew fixed, his cheek grew pale, 

He sank when he had told his tale ; 

For, hid beneath his man:le wide, 

A mortal wound was in his side. 

Vain was all aid —in terror wild, 

And sorrow, screamed the orphan child. 

Poor Ferraughecaased his wistful eyes, 

And faintly strove.to soothe his cries 3 

Ail reckless of his dying pain, 

He blest, and blest him o'er again ! 

And kissed the litle hands outspreat, 

And kissed and erossed the infant head, 

And, in his native tongue and phrase, 

Prayed to each saint to watch his days 5 

fen all his strength together drew , 

The charge to. Rokeby to renew. 

Wen half was faultered trom his breast, 

And half by dying signs expressed, 

** Bless the O'Neale !” be faintly said, 

And thus the faithful spirit Hed. 


Young Redmo.id is brought up with 

| Matdda; and one of th: most pleasing 

passages of the poem, is that in which the 
course of their early days is related. Sir 

Richard named him bis page, and en- 

trusted him with the custody of bis ban- 

ner. His true history is thus related ; 

Mortham had shot his wife Edith, with 

her brother, whom he did not know, in 

a fit of jealousy. 

Mark then: Fair Etith was the joy 

Of ald O'Neale of Clandeboy, 

But from ber sire and country fied, 

In seeret Mortham’s Lord to wed. 

O'’Neale, his first resentnent o'er, 

| Dispatched hjs son to Greta’s shore, 

| Enjoining be should make him knowa 

| (Until his farther will were shown,) 

To Edith, but to her alone. 

Whar of their ill-starred meeting fell, 
Lord Wycliffe knows, and none so well, 
RV. 

“© O’Neale it was, who, in despair, 
Robber! Mortham of his infant heir 5 
He bred him in their nuiture wild, 

Ant called him murdered Connal’s child, 
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Soon died the nurse; the clan. believed 
What from their chietwain they received. 
His purpose was that ne’er again 

The boy should cross the Irishi main, 
But, like his mountain sires, enjoy 
The woods and wastes#f Ciamleboy. 
Then on the land wikktroubles came, 
ed acclaim, 


And stronzer chieftains, ung 


An‘ wres: 


His native towers, bis father’s lands. 


ed from the old man’s, hands 
Unable then, atnid the strife, 

To guard young Redmond’s rights or life, 
Late and reluctant he restores 


Theinfant to his native’siores, 


With goodly gifts and letters stored, 
With many a deep conjuring word, 
To Morthim, and to Rokeby's Lord. 








Nought knew the cled of Irish earth, 
Who was thevuide, of Redmond’s birth; 
But deemed his chief’s com nants were laid 
On both, by both to be obeyed. 

How he was woundet*by the way, 

1 [lst not say."— 


an 


I need not, 


The poem is interspersed with songs, 
a branch of poetry in-which Mr,, Scote 
excells. Notes are added, some of which 
are truly interesting. That which relates 
the history ofa struggle, for a buff coat, 
is amusing, especially to us, who have 
seen and handled the buff coat to which 
Cromwell entrusted his satety. Those 
describing the buccaneers are too faithful : 
the history isin every body’s hands. We 
select one, though rather Tong, . which 
affords means, of no unfavonrable com- 
parison, with the times in which we live : 
of honour, could disclose (and from high 
life too) incidents of equal interest, anc 
demanding equal secrecy; yet the crime 
of avurder, we verily believe, is thought 
more heinous than it was in former aces; 
and is more rare.’ The ‘fruits of thicit 
love are, perhaps, more readily disposed 
of than they were dnciently ; and certains 
ly, the disappesrance of a member of so- 
ciety, of any repatable degree, or imte- 
rest, may be pronoonced scarcely poss ble 
in the present state of society among ‘fs. 


1 
+ 
rf 


«« Little-cote honse stands in a low and 
lonely situation. -On three sides it ig sur- 


watered by the river Kennet, Close on one 
side of the house isa thick grove of Jofty trces, 
abong the verge of which runs one of the 
principal avennes to it through the park. Lt 
is an integular building of great antiquity, avd 





for though the faculty, were it nota point | 


laf November, that an old midwife sate mus 


rounded by a park that spreads over the acjou- | 


° *y } 
ing bill; on the fourth, by meadows thatare |! : 
in ithat condijon to the bed-chamber of the’ 


| lady. 
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| neighbourhood, and an appendage to one end 
of it made to answer atother times for the old 


| chair of cumbrous workmanship, constructed 


an 


a 7 
a ee a 
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was probably erected about thesime of the. + 
termination of the feudal warfare, when de- 
fence came no longer to bean object in a 
country mansion. Many circumstances, 
however, in the interior of the house, seéin 
appropriate to feadal times. The hall is-very 
spacious, floored With stones, and lighted by 
large transom windows, that are closed’ with 
casements. Tis walls.are hang with old niili- 
tary accoutrements, that have long been left 
aprey to rust, Atone end of the hall is a 
ragge Of coats Of mail and helmets, and there 
is on every side abundance of old-fashioned 
pistols and guns, many of them with matches 
locks. Immediately below the cornice hangs 
a row of leathern jerkins, made in the form 
of a shirt, supposed to have been worn as are 
mour by the vassals. A> large oak table, 
zeaching nearly from one eng of the roow to 
the other, might have feasted the whole 
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game of shuffleboard. The rest of the furni- 
ture is ina suitable style, particularly an arm 
of wood, curiously turned, wiih a high back 
and triangular seat, said to have been used by 
Judge Popham in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Vhe entrance into the hallis at one end bya 
tow coor, communicating with a passage that 
leads from the outer door in the front of the 
house to a quadrangle* within; at wheether 
itopens npon a gloomy staircase, by which 
you ascend to the first floor, and, passing the 
doors of some bed chaaibers, enter a narrow 
valicty, which extends along the back-front 
of the house trom: one end to the other of it, 
and looks nponan old garded. "The gallery is 
bung with portraits, chiefly in ‘the Spanish 
dresses of the sixteenth eéntory. In one of 
the bed chambers, which you pags in going 
towards the gallery, isoa bedstead wwith blue 
furniture, which time has.now, made diegy 
and threadbare, and im ibe bostom of one of 
the bed curtains you ave shewn a place where 
asmail piece bas been cut aut and sown in 

inj—a circumstance which serves to iden- 
ify she following story t— 


“Tewason a dak rainy night in the month 





yon 


ibg by her cottage fire-side, when on'a sudden 
she was startled by a toud knocking at the 
door. On opening it she found a horseman, 
who told ber that ber dasssistance was tequired 
immediately by a person of rank, and. that she 
should be handsomely rewarded, but tpat 
there were reasons for. keeping. the affair a 
strjet secret, and, therefore, she must sub - 
mit to be blindfolded, and to be conducted 


e 


With some hesitation thé midwife 


entatcady 





* [think there isa chapel on one sideof it, 
but am not quite sure. 


” 
i 
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consented ; the horseman bowod 


and ph iced her on ay hon Hid. 
ter proceeding in. si : many 
througn ro ett amd dirty J , y ste , 
and the mi fe was led | " ‘, 
from the th of j walk through t 
apairt'ments, " } her, 
Soe di-enves to \ 

i river VW ' if va = 

her eves, si H li t i 
Ia which werethe lady ons 

1 i been sent for, aud a man « 

and lerocioa, aspect Thel , 

of a fae boy. [sxmediately th min com 
ina ied the mid vile lO giv im C 
and, catching it fom her, | 

thie room, and th v ( ei 

fire that Was iit ( : ihe 
child, however, was strong, aud hy test 
gles rolled itself off upon the hearth, when 
the ruffiay y seized it wi fu v; 1,an 
spite ot Lied 0 Of i lithe 
more pileons enirertics of tie mo r, thrust 
it under the grate, and, raking the live eval 
Upon it, soon patan end to its | { 
mids He, alivh spe } wsoOimne Uni i poi 
iny all the relief in ter power to t wreiched 
Boiher, Was told that she must be ; i 


former conductor appeared, who in bouns 





’ 
her eves, and couveyed her behind jim to h 
own bome; he} nev handsanely, an : 
1 
hy the horror i prece : ) wa 
: , ' 
SiC iwearat a denos! 1oOl the: 
before a mogisirate. Pwo circunpstat 
Mp tard & » pel ot 4? : oh: 
porded Rapes ul cet lingtie i ‘to which 
the crime had been committed ; one was, iat 
the midwife, as she sate by t cd-side, had, 
With a view ty discover the place, cut ont a 
piece of the bed curtain, and sewn i ins ; 
t } ' ! 
the atlicr wa that as sue ad seeded | 
si case, she ee et c 3 . 
- ; 
suspicions fell upen Darrel, at i 
the pric or of i -C . 
domnh around it. The heu v ‘ ! 
, 
wnd ide fe DY the nildwile, A bJa 
, 
was tricd at Sal vy for tt purer 
corrupting his judges, 1 J tes 
’ | ‘ + } | 
Oi the aw) Lut OFORE I C by ail i 
hus horse in huating, ina few giouths 
‘1 ' ! } 
the pi ’ is si known 
: ' 
Ly the 5 , a w pa 
areace \ 1 the shaves Of 
, 
evening Nave overteaceD On ois way. 
: as 
wii Litthe-c« te house is twounles from yinn- 
oe De Pr ie : 
gerford, in Berkshire, through which the 


Bath road The fact occurred in te 
reign of Elizabeth. All the imporian 
cumstauces I have given exact! th 
told, in the country; some trifes only are 
added, either to reader the whole conaceted, 
O; to increase the impression.” 

With this tale of terror the author has 
combined some circumstances of & siwilar le- 


passes. 
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cead, which was current at Edinburgh daring 
i 


his cluldiwod. 
inning of the cighteenth 
xe castles of the Seotush 


ry, When the tai 





rm , aud even the secluded hotels, like 
those of t French noblesse, which they 
in Edinburgh, were sometimes the 
1 my i pus transaciions, 
ular 
i I th a | 
‘ A ua ‘ i 
oO , and, 

to part 
SI 1 woon his t y bhi Holded. 
i 1 -nforeed by a cocked pistol, 
n i but in the course of the 
( ion Ne ¢ 1, fem the phras $ 


employed by the chairmen, and from some 





al f them dress, not compl atly concealed 
w cloaks, that they : greatly above 
thes WAS ion they ! id ussumed. Aft r 
0 turns aud wiading:, the chair was car- 
ried up st into aloding, where his eves 
\ a d, aod he was {ntrotueed toto 
room, wt he found a lady, newly 

1 lof an iufant. He was commanded 
| attendants to soy such prayers by her 
is Were Till pl fa person nol ¢cxXe 

i z tu su ve a inortal disorder. He ven- 


tured to renonstrate, and obsérve that her 








safe deliver? warranted beiter hopes, But he 
was sternly comenanded to obey the orders 
first given, ant with dilliculty. recollected 
welf sugiciently to acquit himself of the 
ak uaposed on hie. fle waa then again 
trried into the chair; butas they conducted 
tits vn stairs, he heard the report of a 
pista. He Was SQeciy € ada t d home; a 
gold was forced upon hiai; bat be 

- »saine tine, that the lease 

to this irk traisuctionu woud cast 

ite, | iit {tu rest, arc, 

tag and bro musing, fell pote a deep 

} ro } 7s * Was Awake } hy ais 
servant, with the dismal news, that a fire o 
) 0 v had roken out in the house 
###* near the head of the Canongate, 
wid Wat it was totally codsumed with the 
g ad } ter of the 

ictor, nintut for beauty 

d accoin had perished in the 





The clergyman had his suspteions, 
but to have made them public would have 
availed nothing. He was timid; the family 
was of the first distinction; above all, the 
not be amended. 


Hames. 


e, and coud 





Time wore away, however, and with it his 
terrors. He became unhappy at being the 
solitary d ary of this fearful mystery, 


and mentioned it to some of his brethren, 
1 whom the anecdote acquired a sort of 
p The divime, however, had been 
ong dead, and the story in some degree for- 


throug 


thlicity. 


l 
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7 ° rTm* . 
goiten, wien a fire broke out againonthe) This writer, however, has one advan- 
very saine spat where the rottse of * oe.e h 1} 
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Si i i , tage of which he cannot be deprived: he 
Brierly Slé and which was w occupier | r i . 

u OG, aNd Wich Was how occuple names a person eCavable of contradicting 
1i8 Opinion if erroneous; and who (or 


bi butldings cof an inferior description | } 
Whea rhe flames wete at their heiht, the ; ° 
Kas his family), woyld act. bar. justly by’ the 


tadooull, which usually attends sueb a seene, | 





necred | PUbiic, in so dving, . Let us hedr this dis- 
yielt | COVCTOr 
| ' ‘ . . . 

t ld , Aisexeiee| That Tonins amnears, at varidas times, to 
ur mid, att ed ‘ { tite goat ‘ 
f y " Ppestrs tor NE the an Old Man, an Irishman, a‘Lawver, a 
re, and urter fords in | ane ’ 
maMa thes ith wores IN | Soltier, a Courtict, a Statesman, a Divine, 
ner FSTHAgalad Hy (wr and avain mot one of all these i... .ccaesete..e 


burned; the ¢herd time Pll scare you all! 





1 
| ry y me Ate 
The t a et , | hat Junius was a fictitious character, as 
He Delicl to this story was formerly so sirong, | ' . } | 
Fs ae i J well as a fictitious name, has been remarked 
that on a fire breaking uit, and seen y to | ! 1 r ah ° H 
: ah in . ) ov Or. Grirdicstone., ibe remark ts ingenious, 
approach the fatal spot, t re was aeood deal | > 1 
c : “ah A as t ae ar ip yted by the motto to the work, 
of aoxiety testified lest the apparition should | yi _s bi dig * : 
1 G's i as well as by the express declaration of Ju- 
make good her denunciation, i : , 
i a a ae ae ee ae ee ae a ee ee ihe uctitiaus character, the aps yiufe non 
; , entity of the man, was ‘the circumstance 
A Discovery of the Auchor of the Letters of | hinted at in the words ‘* Stat nominis um- 
Junius, founded on such Evidence and H- | bra.”...... deraavkecay 
Justrations as explain all the Mysterious An author so jealous of his hotour is 





Circumstances and Anpnarent Contradic- | not Itkely to have been enilty of anneces- 
sary prevaricaiion ¢ vet if we tmagine that 
Junius was some single person, how can 
he eseape the charge? If, on the contrary, 
we adnvit that éwo persons were concerned ta 
and Hessey, London: 1813. the formation of this one fictitious characler, 
fr . ] Vif 1 ; ’ te er , 1e ’ 
Mr. Woodfall has lately published an | the difficulty is rem wed ‘There is then no 


tions which have contributed to the Cone 
eealment of this “ most Important Seeret 
of our Times.” 8yvo. Pp. 132. - Taylor 


inconsisteney in. expressions which in any 
other view it is ib possi! le to reconcile with 


c 


edition of all the letters written by Ju- 
nius, with fae simile engravings 
hand-writing, private notes, a1 
authentic docum ler 





euc¢ 
oiher | 
t 
t 





Having made these few preliminary re- 



















fat! | ’ : marks, we now proceed to shew that all 
vi a discourse 10) the ciyenmstances of dimeand pace, talents 
Wirt . ns ; he be » P ‘ wat. . ; 
which b izes the question of, who id character, conspire to prove Ur. Franeiy, 
was the writer? —He revi s séveral per | hits son the present Sir Philip Franets, 
sous On Ww 1 suspicion, had fallen; | were authors of the Letters of Janius. 
t himself Ar th ty; | And thonuh the style of one person, when 
n the public en whom | cotrected and qualified by the taste of another, 
bh BRA om Bal aanct | Mast vat rsome degree fram other specie 
n circinistaoces must Sa | ar 
: pens of toat writers usual fianoer, we shal 
better jude, was most | ! ‘Pisces pas » Use Tia tale 
Lio last iis ‘eat | in oddition t : mis, exhidtl some 
ee ne ee 1m, ° | ren e ¢0 nees of expression in the 
he notice we s!} taka ; < . a ° 
ora eers SSN TARE OO) biings of these gentlemen aud of Junias. 
Woodt ts. ‘Tule ' eat hcas 
sie — | Phe Miscellaneous Leiters ascribed to Ju- 
formation ere | ning in Air, Woodtill’s Jast edition ex:end 
PURRC G? ee | ¢ nt a. Camis a ee pees i 
enquiries On (he é2zpls, and other frou April 28, 1707, to May 12, 1772; 
yrought forward to claim 





etters sisued Juntas, from January 21, 
Sy, to January 3), 1772; the Private Let- 
ers ta Abr. Wiikes, from Angast 21, to No- 
Q, 17715 and the Private Letters to 


When tney appear, then 


be the time to institate a compariso: 





of leading vircumstances » Writer of pei poe Spchiey e gagte id 
this pamphlet shall speak for himself. | 0" " Lee penne ee coe 17095. an 
He disolays considerable ingenuity ; but | “°° corny ee ' 

. = acid ea Vhus the whole of the letters attributed to 
Cioses ots performance with proausing | Junius were written between the dates of 





a AY Sy een ee et MR. Mee mee Ty Sr rs Saige pete 

FOFCGEL eRdeuce The investigation | April ¢8, 1767, and Juonary 19, 1773- 

Dr. Francis died pt Both om -the fitth of 
Mareh, i773. For several years pievioas to 
jeath he had resided ta arvnegr Landon, 
sc er a? of ‘ 4, ae r c 1} " =12 
§ leaving us 1a litue or notMnng short of | —I lis son was born about the year 1748. In 


] ! -~-« " « . . . 
total darkness. 1773, he was appolated one of the Coummis 






to referus, therefore, to farther evidence, 
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sioners for. the. Government of Intia. He 
sailed from England in the spring of 1774 
nial ,-.-But Janius gat only continued to 
write for the space of five ycars, and then 
eosed altogerber? his labour was incessant 
during that period = Krom January 1769, 
to Zanvary $772, he voiformily resided in 
London,;-or its immediate vicinity, aid never 
quated his stated habitation dor a longer pes 
awd than afew weeks.—Prel. Ess, p. 47.5 


duuius was remarkably distinguished, for. 


bis particular bnaw.edse of the miuor cou- 
ecras of woe anny oa has ctzes 06,08 

Although the writer hod threatened Lord 
B:ttington with sixteen Jetlers on the sabject 
of the War Office, and hid nambered™ them 
as if he actually meant to keep his word, t'r 
fowrthconclades the series | Mar Pranei. was 
expelled, and not Mr. Chamier: the purpose 
therefore, of their pu'dication was. psodably 
at an end.—— 

Now, this {is a) civcumstence that 
would greatly weigh with usin proof that 
Mr. Francis was not-Junius. Mr, F. 
was introdueed inte the War Oilice by 
Lord) Barringtons supposing he had in- 
gratiti:de enough to abuse his patron, who 
continued him in office, whica is no light 
imputation, such a character would, must 
certainly, continue and invigorate that 
abuse, after his hopes had been blasted 
by bis expulsion. 

Kor as 10 thé supposition that the public 
aivantage only was the simple motive 
that actuated Junius, we have too deeply 
penetrated into his character to allow that 
our nolimited confidence, In this we are 
less favourable to his memory than our 
aothor is, who assigns reasons for the ex- 
emption of Lord Holland from the lash 
of Jonius, which.ought to have acted with 
much greater force in behalf of Lord Bar- 
nngten, on the mind of Mr. Francis. 

Dr Franeis was the Chaplain of Lord Hol- 
Bands antPhis traiiblation of Demosthenes was 
dedicated totris lordship: 

‘Phe intimacy of lr. Franeis with Lord 
Hottand, his situation in that nobleuian’s fa- 
milyy avd the preferment he had received 
through his intervention, were circumsiances 
eleayly, sufficient to produce that silence which 
ry Junius is so remarkable. Attached to Lord 
Hviland by gratitude and friendship, he could 





Bot, Consistently with honour, arraign his. 


peblie conduct. Besides, whatever reiiarks 
he sight think proper to’ mike, weuld be 
heard iti private wiih greater prospects of ad- 
vamage. 

Wetranscribe another passage from the 
pamphlet, which is'not without its weight. 





One of the persons composing the character 
of Junius possessed a considerable degree of 
legsl know Fedse and numerous phrases might 
be cited, to evince his familiar acquaintance 
with the language of the profession. Yet 
Junius expressly declares, without elsewhere 
contrad.etiug or qualifying the asseriian—* J 
an no lawyer by profession, anor do I pretend 
to be-mpore deeply read tharterery dingtish gene 
themau should be, ki the laws of his country. 
Wf, thercfoig, the priaciples 2 aajatan are 
truly cansttiuiional, Pshall not quiok oyself 
answered, though £ shouldbe convicted of a 
mistake fn tetuns, or of misapplying the tin. 
guage of the daw. , 

In'a fetiet'ta Woolfil!, on the subject oP 
his trial for publishing che Letter to the King, 
hte expresses tris opinion with an air of legal 
authority, 

“| lave carefully perused the Information, 
It isso loose and iitrawn, that I am per- 
suaded Mr. De Grey coald nos have had a 
hhnd in it. Their inserting the whole, proves 
they had no strong pussages to fix on. { sult 
think it will not be aried. If it shonld, it is 
not posible for a jury to find you guihy.” 

These particulars will be of use, when 
the subject’ comes more fully before ag. 
Bat, if it be asked, whether—as Puno- 
ramists are s'pposed to know but every 
thing, — we have no guess who Junius 
was? weanswer;—he ws the hand move 
ed, instructed, and guided, by three 
heads. One of these was a nobleman, 
then extremely desirous of office, and 
strongly intiiguing to obtain it;—the se- 
cond was a counsel of high celebrity, in 
progress taward nobility ; the third was a 
military man by profession, of notorious 
senatorial eloquence, and impetuosity.— 
Either of these singly couid readily de- 
ny that fe was Junius; and each of them, 
we believe, bas been known soto do; 
their combination, if suspecied, was in- 
capable of proof: and jn fact, as the trio 
merely furnished themes, but did not 
compose the lelters, they would have 
found litfle difficulty in declining the ho- 


nour, had it been charged on them cous 
jointly. The soul of Junius, is, as we 


conjecture, commemorated in the pics 
tue now exhibiting in. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s, gallery, representing the Lord 
Shelburne, of Junius’s day (afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne,) Mr. Dunning, 
(Lord Ashburton ;) and Col. Barré, of Pai- 
liamentary fame, in conference. Theac- 
tualamanuensis was, unquestionably, a per 
son of expectations—in which h2 was dise 


appointed ; and if the reader will look back 
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to thetist of characters assamed by Juni- 
ua, as stated by the writer of the pamphlet 
before us, he will readily discover that pro- 
fession, which was not supplied by either 
of the three personages we have men- 
tioned. In short, as Scrub, very wittily, 
and not less truly observes, ‘* there can- 
not bea plot without a priest and a woman 
in it; " so we delieve, that the penman 
of Junius was of the clerical order ; and 
as to the interference of ‘‘ a woman,”— 
we are old envugh to remember facts— 
that, is traceable, if our judgement be 
correct, almost from end to end of the 
correspondence. 

Itus no objection to this hypothesis, that 
the present Marquis of Lansdowne ‘de- 
nies any knowledge of, or particular in- 
terest inthe matter. Was he born at the 
time ?—was he not by his tender years 
disqualified from such communication ?— 
not to say, that his father’s explicit de- 
nial that Ae was Junius, was in general 
circulation. 

Col. Barré was the representatve of 
Lord Shelburne in the House of Com- 
mons, and aliogether in his confidence; 
and the honours obtained by Lord Ashbur- 
ton were always understood to be political 
rewards. But, if we be further a-ked, 
who then was ¢he writer ?—we must refer 
ourselves to information when more com- 
plete, as Tt is expected to be, quickly; 
for it seems to us ridiculous to form a con 
fident conclusion, and publickly assert it, 
without having examined all possible evi 
dence ; and canvassing as wel! the objec- 
tions, as the arguinents favourable io a 
conjecture only in piogress towards cer- 
tainty. 

Mr. Blakeway of Shrewsbury has late- 
ly published an attempt to prove Horne 
Tooke the author of Junius, That ‘ Par- 
son John” had some qualifications for it, 
we allow, but the hand writings do not 
agree. 

The Gentleman's Magazine has antici- 
pated us, by publishing in the number 
for last month, a suggestion that -Dr. 
Wilmot, of Warwick, was the writer of 
Junius, We have seen and examined the 
accidental remains of the papers which 
prove that fact : and we might state our 
observations more fully did we not con- 
sider these testimonies as private property 
till they be laid before the public, It is 


enough to mention that the first date is 
March 16,—67, (a month before the ] 





Dr. Ferriar's Essay towardsa Theory’ of Apparitions. 
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first letter in Woodfall's edition]—that 


Junius is in one place written J—s; 
and the initiais J. 7. subjoined; that in 
a memorandum of ‘ finishing Junius.” 
the name is written at length, (but inten- 
tionally, obliterated) that Lord Shelburne 
is in one place marked ‘* Lord S$ ne,” 
—that the end of the f/e4 jetter of Junius 
noted as such (except a sentence added in 
copying for the press) is stitl extant ; and 
the paper on which these inemorandums 
are made, is, we learn, the same paper for 
size, (binding excepted) sublsiance, and 
water mark, with the originals of Jue 
nius in the bands of Mr Woodfall.. Acs 
cident has preserved these mutilaied.evie 
dences. Others are now recollected by the 
Doctor’s niece, Mrs: Wilmot Serres, who 
lived with him ;—the hanc-writing 
agrees ; and to crown the whole, some of 
the members of the: Panoramijecorps 
were of the same scholastic tustituiioa 
with the Dr. aud kuow his babits, bis 
opportunities, and his talents: of his ca= 
pacity, therefore, they. can admit no 
doubt, 
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An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions, 
By John Ferriar, M.D. 12mo pp..150. 
Price 43, Od. Cadell and Davies. London, 
1813. 

‘Tuts is a little work, and treats, in a 
lobt manner, a subject of considerable 
impertance, We have never been able ta 
account for the fear of seeing ghosts, Phat 
among living men the greater number 
may be mischicvously inclined, and there- 
fore objects of apprehension, is possibie§ 
yet, we trust ourselves in veneral com 
pany without terror, although 11l-disposed 
persons have really power io hurt.us., That 
the majority of, spiritual appearanges, .ase,, 
suming them to be real, should be malig- 
nant, is incredible; bot were it true, 
what power have they to mal-treat us? 

Solid flesh may operate on solid flesh, 

according to the laws of matter; but the 

force of a blow ‘struck by a spint,— the 
cut and thrust qualities of au :e-al sword, 
or the impressive strength of a visionary 
bludgeon, as it appears contrary to our 
reason, so it completely exceeds our faith. 

We bope and trust, that when apparitions 

indulge our eyes they will be benevolent 

personages ; come, perhaps. to reward ug 
for some good done, to warn. us of, some 
evil approaching, or to impart advice un- 
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der some great difficulty, We expect that, 
at least, they will leave a purse of gold 
in our hands, or tell us where to find it, 
to a dead certainty True it is, never- 
theless, that we are ofien surrounded by 
Spectral appearances; bet they deal i 

poper only; and that not tangible, but 
equally spectral with them elves; bearing 
ho passable reseinblance to the form we 
wish for: ‘ 7 promise to pe —for the 


Governor and Comp inv of the Bank of 


England” —- No! Neiiber pebiican nor 
Fepubiican will take them in Lquidation of 
debt ! Or if, by special favour our $s} ral ty 
Visitants ptie a few fokens on our table, 
we may ken the chink; but the gathering 
them up, is more trying than the gather- 
Ing up quicksilver. Norwithstanding all 
this, as we vteaty prefer Fairies to 
Brownies, and world wiilin fly set a 
¢ream-bow), migh it pleae a Goblin elf, 
we flatter ourselves Cust evil spirits shall 
not be suffered to exert any power against 
us;—aid why shuld a renontre with 
bevevole nt ap vits alavni-iis? ‘Censcienca 
has, we doubt not, been a f 

apparitions. We verily believe, that a 


! 
i 
| 
4 


guilty soul is haynted, and this, moreover, 
is extremely dificult of cure: the shat 
fered nérves may be restored to theif tone, 


But wh> will, whocan, restore innocence 
tothe bosom?) Who hasa medicine for 
@ mind diseased ?—Thiow physic to the 
dog, |! ——- 

Dr. Ferrisr treats his subject, as aphy- 
sician, and finds, in diseased action of the 
Brain, the source of 
which perplex and distress pstieuts labour- 
ing onder not heavy, but Mek? insanity. 
He has collected a number of cases in 
which the natare of the disease is clear; 
he has also adduced sonte of real pbysical 
spectral images, which lead us to regret, 
that he has not exte i his communica 
tions on this amusing asd interesting 
branch of his subject. We have latel 
ddduced several instances of 
pearances in 
distant objects; an article iséried in a 
hote by Dr. I’. biings the appearance to a 
touch nearer approach. 


those sy:pptom 
i 




















“© After having been here for the thirtieth 
time,” says Mr. Have, “ and, besidts other 
oljects of my attention, having precured in- 
formation respecting the sbove-atectioned at. 
hiosphetic phenomensh, } was ‘at lengit so 
fortiinate as wd have the pleasure of seeing it; 
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and perhaps my description may afford sas 
usfaciiou to others who visit the Broken 
throug! curiosity. The sua rose abou: four 
o'clock, and the atmosphere beiug quice, serene 
towards the east, his rays could poss without 
any obstruction over the lletun ishohe, la 
the south west, however, towards the Achter- 
maunshohe, a brisk west wind carried before 
it their (raisparent vapsars, whieh were rot 
yetcondeased into thick heavy clouds. About 
a quarter past four | went towards the Ina, 
aod looked round to sce whether ihe atinose 





phere would permit me to have a free prose 
pect to tie south west; when I obseived, at, 
a very great distauce towards the Achter- 
mvanshohe, a haman fiyure of a monsirous 
size. Aviolent gastof wind having almost 
carried away my hat, I clapped my hand to it, 
by moving my hand towards ny head, and 
the colossal fizure did the same, ‘The pleas 
sure which Ef feit ou this discovery can hardly 
be described . for | tad already walked many 
of-seeing this sha« 
GOWYS HDage wt hot hetag able 10 s4 isfy my 
euriosity. Tia ! 

it by bending my body, and the colossal 
fivure before me repeated it. I was desirous 
of doing the same thing oné¢e more, but my 
cotossus had vanished. 1 revsained in the 
sane position, walling to see whetirer it woold 
returo, and ina few minutes it again made its 
appearance in the Achtermaunshuhe. I paid 
nty respeets to it a second tune and it did abe 
sane tome. I tien ealled the lancdlerd of 
the Broken ; and baving both taken the same 
position which T had taken alone, we looked 
toward the Achtermaunsholie, but saw nos 
thing. We had not, however, stood léng, 
wheo tivo such colossal fizores were formed 
over the above emimence, which repeated our 
compliment by bending their bodies as .we 
did ; after which they vanished. We retained 
our position ; kept our eves fixed upon the 
same spot, and ina little time the two figures 
again stood before us, and were joined by a 
third. Every movement that we made by 
bending ovr bodics, these figures imitated 
but with this difference, that the phenome- 
tron was sometimes weak and faint, samé- 
times strong und well defined. Having thus 
had an opportunity of discovering the whole 
secret uf this phenomenon, TF can give the 
forlowing information to such of my readers ag 
uvay be destrous of seting ut themsdlves. 
When the rising sun, and atcording lo aia. 
logy the case wall be the sanie at the setting 
san, throws his rays over the Brokem uponthe 
bo fy of auuian standing opposite to fine light 
clouds floating around, or bovering past him, 
he needs only Gx his eye stedfastiy upon them, 
aid in all probability, he wil see the singns 
lar spectacle of bis own shadow extending id 
the length of five of six hundred fet, at the 
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distance of about two miles 
This J one of the most atrecul 
T ever had an opportuntts 
the great o! serputlo 1s OF G rin ny. 





Sill more curious is an instance re- 
corded by Don Juan te. Ulioa, in dus 
Voyage ta South America, which we 
transcribe from the binolivh translation, 


772. Vol fF. p: 4438. § We saw a sur- 
prizing phenomenon on our first ascent to 


Paimbamarea. At break of day the whole 
monntain was eacompassed with very 
thick cloads, which ihe rising of the san 
disperses) so far as to leave oaly some 
vapours of a tenuity not cognizable by the 
sight: en the opposite ide to that -where 
the sun rose, and about ten toises distant 
from the place where we were standing, 
we saw, as in a looking-glass, the image 
of each of us, the bead being, as it were, 
the center of three conceutric iris’s: the 
last, or most external colours of one, 
the first of the following; and 
at seme distance from them all, was a 
fourth arch entirely white. ‘These were 
perpendicular to the horigen: and as the 
person moved, the phenomenon moved 
also in the same disposition ‘and order. 
Bot what was remarkable, though we 
were SIX or seven togethe r, every one saw 
the phenomenon with regard tq himself, 
snd not that relating to oth The 
diameter of the arches, gradually altered 
with the ascent of the sun above. the 
horizon: andthe phenomenon itself, after 
continuing a long tithe, insensibly va 
nished,’ 





What might not a.poctical imagination, 
or asuperstitious miad, or a mind softened 
Bt the time by a particwar joss of relatives, 
or other affliction, Nave interred from 
these indications of celestial apothcosis ant 
glory?) Especially as each saw'the 


spectra sinely, what might ‘not’ silen 


Or what might not solitude, have sig- 
gested, aided by accidental circumstances 
easily imagined. . These appearances oc- 
curred among. meaniaing, aiid it may be 


recoliectad thatuncuntain scenery bas ever 


been fargumbie to imterviewn with the 


spits ab acpa Naroes nnthe nyanry 
i 4 ° ef « $$. > “— 

aera, op] 1 to unit ( r former re- 
gdencds. Were they orlier than clouds 


assuming certalty forms, or effects of light 
and sbade flitting amon ia 
pheno nena dep nddent en the refrace 
tion of the ra ays of dight, selar or lunar? 


. 








when bis:bodily 
his spirits exhausted 
‘ison m2 marches, by thé 
;—he was, therefore,, 
astray by 2 pr -disposed 
What was the subject of the 
—was it Plato, on thé 

Soul, or was it the siary. 
camin, W ho prophetieally: 


ina state to be le 


book he was reading ? 
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spirit 


‘he 
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averstttons with 
‘asso re aly 


that 7 


hy vay | 


which he con= 


wes weie really 
xa bis dis- 
| he noticed the 


sos study was @ 


| that he fancied 
aversed with him 
of stained glass, he 
!a very powerlal support 


ed rays certalaly 


"s organs of vision: by 
‘ 


peration. Dr. KF 


Bratus saw, with his 
1@ spectre that promised 


; but he has paid 


to the circumstances which 
led Brutus atthe time. ie, wae 
his teat, at mids: 


frame was debilia 


they should meet 


Ki ither r of these might sug 
the 1 de 1ofa spectre ring to distur 






persons, of uncom? 


and suificieatiy: 


watched the progress of 
‘is disease in themselves, and have: dis- 


Among the most 


rege is the cas¢ of ‘Nicolai, 
j ! rs Bi " “4 
and bodkseller of 
wae “ers tomed th lone Klar d 
was accustomed to.lose DIBn 


vas omitted. af (he 


when it ought to 
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and Bebroary of the 
| dhisfortine to expres 
unpleasant erfouis- 
lowed on the @4th-of 
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adeceased pervon, Tpointed at it, asking my 
wife ifshe did notsee it? It was but watu- 
ral that she should not see any thing, my 
question wherefore alarmed her very much, 
aud she sent immediately for a physician, the 
phantasm continued about eight minutes. | 
grew at lengib more calin, and being extreme- 
ly exhausted, fell into a resiless sleep wich 
Jasted about half an hour; the piiysic:an as- 
cribed the «pparition toa violent menial emo- 
tion, and hoped that there would be no return, 
but the violent agitation of my mind had in 
some way disordered my nerves, ant produced 
farther consequences which deserve a more 
minute description. 


“« Atfonr in the afternoon, the form whic! 
T had seen ia the m raing reappeared. I was 
by myself when this happened, and being 
rather*uncasy at the incident, went to my 
wife’s apartment, bot there likewise [+ was 
prevented be the apparition, which, however, 
at in ervals-disay; eare’, an. always presented 
itself ia a standing po-tare : about six o clock 
there appeared also severai walking figures, 
which had no coanection with the first. ..... 

** As when the first terror was over, I be- 
held t! e phan asms with grat emotion taking 
them sor what they really were, rewarkable 
consequences of aa im ispo ition, 1 endea- 
voured to collect myself us mueh as possible, 
that I might preserve a clear consciousness of 
the changes which shovld take place within 
myself; I observed these phantasms very 
closely, and frequently reflected on my ante- 
cedent thoughis to discover, if possible, by 
means of what association of ideas exacily 
these forms presented theinselves to my ima- 
gination ; I thought at times I had found a 
elue, but taking the whole together I could 
Hot make out any natural connection between 
the occupations of my mind, my occupations, 
my regular thoughts, and the multifarious 
forms. which now appeared to me, and now 
again disappeared. After repeated and close 
observations, and calm examination, | was 
unable to form any conclusion relative to the 
origin and contiouation,of the different phan- 
tasms which presented themselves to me. All 
that I could infer was, that while my nervous 
system was in such an irregular state, such 
phantasms would appear to me_as if [ actually 
saw and heard them ; that 4hese illusions were 
not modified by any known laws of reason, 
imagination, or the common association of 
ideas, and that probably other people who 
may have had siasilar apparitions, were ex- 
acily in the same predicament, ............ an 
~** T attempted to produce at pleasure, phan- 
tasms of persons whem I knew, by intensely 
reflecting on their countenance, shape, &e. 
bardistinctly as [ called to my lively imagina- 
tion the respeetive shades of three of these 
persons, I still laboured in vain to make them 





appear to me as phaotasms, thongh [ had be- 
fore involuntarily seen them in that mariner, 
and perceived them some time afier, when I 
least thought of them. I could at the same 
time dissinguish between phantas 1s and real 
ovects, and the calmuess with whic I exa- 
mined them, enabled me-to avoid the com- 
mission of the smallest mistike. I konew ex- 
acily when it only appeared to me that the 
door was opening aad a prantasm en:ering 
the roo.n, and wiren it actually opened, and a 
real person entered. 

* Voese phantisms appeared equally elear 
and distine: ai all times and all circumstances, 
both when I was by myself and when I was 
in compony, and as well in tne day as at 
night, and ia my own house as well as 
abroad ; they were, however, less frequent 
whe 1 was in the house of a friend, and 
rarely appeared to me in the sireet; when I 
stiut my eves these plrintasms would some- 
times disappear entirely, though there were 
instances when [ beheld them with my eyes 
closed, yet wheo they disappeared on such 
oceasions, they generally reappeared whea I 
Opened MY, CVEG..o,.00..6-cereeees) corer soe veniee ive 

* T generally saw human forms of both 
sexes, but they usually appeared not to take 
the smailest notice of each other, moving as 
in a market place, where all are eager to press 
through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
seemed to be transacting business with each 
other: I also saw several times people on 
horseback, dogs and birds. Ali these phan- 
tasms appeared to me in their natural size, 
and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different 
shales of carnion in the uncovered purts as 
well as in different colours and fashions in 
their dresses, though the colours seemed some- 
what paler than in rea! nature, none of the 
figures appeared par icu'arly terrible, co nical, 
or disgusting, most of them being of an indif- 
ferent shape, and some having a pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

** T also began to hearthem talk, the phan- 
toms sometimes conversed among themselves, 
bat more frequently addressed their discourse 
to me; their speeches were commonly short, 
and agver of ay unpleasant turn, At differ. 
ent tines there appeared to me both dear and 
sensible friends of both sexes, whose address- 
es tended to appease my grief, which had not 
yet whollv subsided : these consolatory speech- 
es were 1n general addressed to me when | 
was alone, sometimes | was accosted by these 
consoling friends while 1 was in company, 
frequenily while real. persons were speaking 
tome. hese consolatory addresses cunsisicd 
sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at ower , 
they were regularly connected.” 


Tacse phautoms contin ied till April 20, 
at eleven o'clock in the morning: whea 
after again losing blood, 
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“« ] perceived,” says he, ‘* that they began 
to move more slowly, Soou afier, their co- 


‘Tour began to fade, and at seven o'clock, they 


were entirely white. But they moved very 
liule, though the forms were as distinet as 
before: growing bowever by degrees more 
obscure ; yet, not fewer in nomber as had 
geuerally been athe case. ‘The phantoms did 
not withdraw, nor did they wauish ;» which 
previous toa that dime. had frequently happen- 


ed, They now seemed todissolve in the am: 


while fragments of them continued visible a 
considerable time. About eight o’clork the 
room» was entisely -cleared of my fantastic 
Ris! O79." 

These instances prove t! “4 ap paritions, 
in certain cases, are the effects of bodily 
sufferings ; but here, as we conceive, stops 
the Doctor’s theory. 
cases? , We have, seen that the faculties 
may be beguiled by natural causes, acting 
on persons in healtly:. they may also be 
beguiled by the operations. of disease ; 
but is there nothird state in which neither 
natural phenemena, nor diseased action 
of the brain have any share?) This Dr. 
F. does not attempt to answer. We ad- 


mire the fortitude af him ‘ who saw Ong. 
spirit come in at the door, which, ay A. 
he, I did not like, I suddenly Jaid hold. ef 


a pair of tongs, and struck at hin wi hall 
my force, whereupon he vanished.” Much 
better was the trick St. Dunstan served the 
Devil, when he seized him by the ‘nose 
with a red hot pair of tongs, and pinched 
him, till his Satanic thajest roared’—and 
roared —and roared ~ye tds Y how he did 
roar! That St. Dunstan was a great 
man; but not altogether proof against 
temptation; as the story goes. Passing 
o1.e morning before a pastry-cook’s shop, 
at the’ moment when “the: cheese-cakes 
were drawn out of thé oven, he felt ‘a 
Strong temptation to eat dite; but ‘after 
debating the matter, he thought it more 
becoming his sacred character | to Vangujsh 
this temptation, which might be-from his 
old arch enemy, He, accordingly walked 
away; -and so highly delighted) was he 
Wild, lus victory over biniself and: lets vad- 
veotory, thot be way of rewarding tis for 
beerques, he turned back and ‘ale foo. Tt 


ist X16 | thar we ‘also, Choagh tataiphtix 

Pee sseevtorttfiade © whfel: at pregént en. les 
ve vet ont hd téitprag ip ¢ tdi isCussing 
1 ject any Further! may, on same 


Fito’ boda bff bie back,” anit take a 
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Olservations relative to a proposed’ Duty 
on Colton, &c. By Joseph Ainsworth. 
Hanby, Blackburn: 1813, 

Ty our Jast namber we noticed the fef- 
ters of Mr. Lyne, ‘and Mr. Gladstone te- 
commending the exclusion of American 
cotton: itis now Our duty to noticé Mr. 
Ainsworth’s very succinct observations an 
the con rary side af the question, Fac 
the attention of the worhby author in, fs- 
vourig us. with a copy, by the post, we 
beg leave to return our acknowledgements. 

Mr. Ainsworth arguing on the ioability 
of any country except, America, to AOg- 
ply. our d-mand for cotton, says 

Ubatja }809 and 1810, there were aboat 
143,000. bags of cotton in each of these years, 
importett direct and indirect, frou warions 
parts..ef the: Grazils, which was thedargest 
quantity dhat ever came from these pacts to 
Great Brisvia im anyeone year, and daring 
most of that period the American Emlargeor 
Non intercourse Acts were enfoseed; nétwith- 
stambing these srestrictive acts, the quakitity 
iunportad fron» we Brazils im those two yeors, 


washitte more then one-half the nantity 


wich Mr. Lyne mentions can. be. brought 


“hither. from thence in one year. From what 


1 have just noticed, can it be expected [now] 
that more than that quantity, say, 143,600 
bags, will arrive ia one year from the Drazals? 


In 1841, the imports from the Brazils were 
only about 113,000 bogs, and i in 1822, about 
100, 090 bags. 


So much for the insufficient supply. To 
regard to the tax on cotton, proposed, 
but since abandoned, Mr. A. observes, 


In the various sorts of Cotton piece goods 
annusily made in Blackbarn, -more than one 
half of ‘che cotton ts used than ever was tnt 
por ted from the Brazé/s} into Great Britain, 
in-any given year, the four fast years except» 
ed; arid-sbout 11,000 persons are constantly 
eihployed in weaving these various goods, 
which anunt new to-wpwards of one mi*- 
lionm-and-a’ half steriing; per annum ; theres 
fore an-auditional tak apon cotton willy be of 
serinus’conseqaence, fot only to the mant 
facturers and spinners of this town and conn. 
try,.bot in all other parts of the Kingdom 
wirere they have esiablishaients of these kiids 
whien are eg large and pewmerous. 

Mr. _ attriBures fhe late rise in the 
pr ricé ‘of ‘hitioh to speculations engaged in, 
in, hope of a ma:ket on the Continent, 


» in consequent of the successes of the Russ 


sian arms. .Certainly that had a great 
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He is a decided enemy to “trade by tie 
cence. As the tax fs withdrawn we shali 
not follow the spbject-any further. Lut 
we should be wbliged to our author, or 
any other pracucal man, who will trace 
the valae of a pound of cotton through 
its Various preparations and processes ; 
shewing what it Joses under each 
first Pp: lace and also what is its real cost 
when arrived at a state for exportation, 
in the shape of twist; and also its im- 
proved value in several st which it 
is Aeightened by the operations of art. 
In short, we desire to know the Arghest 
value to which a pound of cotton, origi 
nally worth a few pence, is, cr can be 
carried ? 

The French have lately boast 








t of their 
skill iw this; bur, surely the pal 
dae totheir workmea, orto their maebi 
mery; and we wish to justify our opi- 
nion, 

ft cannot be denied that our rivals p2; 
every i 
not a yew apveniioi 
plied, or even talk 


M in HOe 


ention to Gritish improvements : 
» is suggested, or ap- 
Dut ley rata as 





ed vi, 


siduovsly endeavour to obtaia information 

cencerning g it, and those t cur 

speciim Mi p ras, i i 
| : 





They Leseni ately take 
avail tbemselves of their good fortune to 
the very utmost; after wineh tuey boast 
of their superior nygenuity. 
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Memoirs of tie Literary and Philosophical 
Seciely of MJanckester. HCcand Series, 
4 . ‘ ‘ > 
Vol. I]. §vo. Pp. abt. L4ice 


Bioksrsiaff, Landon, Isis. 





VoLunTaty ‘associations entoy ine 
portant advactayes in favour of ‘sciente: 
they not only cuubing ‘the intellect of 


many members, improved by the bonour- 
able suggestious of .caudid discussion ; 
but they aleo possess the power of wud 
taking and accomplishing purposes, far 
beyond what prudence. would advise any 
meinftber alone to attempt. They also 

furnish - opportunities for unitn 
contributions of ingenious men into vo- 
lumes, to the great advantage of science, 
althongh the essays composed by cach, if 
separately taken, would not justify the 
cost and hazard of publication. Desirous 





as we are, of the spread of intellectual 
improvement, we 


eannot but wish well 


Memoirs of the Literary and Phi 


ilosophical Society of Manchester. 


be 
| 
| 
} 
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= su poe natitu! ions, Knowing also. that 


are many such, where censideradté 
talent Js dig yed, and, much teal ind 
practical knowledge is circulated, we a3 
further led to express our wishes for t! 
comnuunication of that knowledce to he 


} 


public at large, for general use and b 


In the ins'ance of the Manchester So- 
ciety that parpose has , 
templated It is now abyui tou years 
since that institation begup ty publisn ifs 
ee pabhy and 


have ever heard to iis dispraise. has been 


the only Imputation we 


the length « ¥ J time suffered to clapse be- 
tween the volume The present volume 
is the pity of a new series, the first of 


which appeared in 1805 The intersal 


of more than seven years, is, surely, not 
favourable to that hively interest which the 
eace must be undersioud ta 
aodit cannot but 


Viis Gt 


take in snch works: 





be sapposed that in the interim, maoy 
+, sh we been sed which have 
afforded very cred essays Indeed, 
the number of popers included in this 


volume, which are of late date, speaks 


' ; 
piainly to th —they are distinguished, 
paitly because the mo-t recent, as well ag 
the most impre e, when publication was 


iu contempiation of the Society. The 





oul “d_ by. this Society are 
Qeuera | ig ; well Literature, 
id Math cs, as Philos Opsical OCieD- 


and Mathematics 
ces, ofatisiics, Natural Mis story, G 
phy, -&c 

The principal artieles in this volume 
are, an ** Ac eperimenis made to 
ascertain whether th im be 
in. proportion to the geuerating heat 5’ —p 
an inguiry of great importa vice fo a COUNs 
try where the steami-engive ts ove of the 
active powers in da 
unless the iperease of effeet be coi respond. 
chi tothe increased consumption ef fuch 3 
it is clear that waste, and exponsive Wastes 
too, may be incurred tu large woika, des- 
lined to extensive operations. Mr dajan 
has a paper on Respiration and Aniaal 
Heat; a sudject, on which the ingcaious 
are making farther inquiries. ime (agg 
also, seems to occupy much atention, at 
this time; and the di covery of a mode 
of producing the Galvanic ageney by 
means of fire, simply,—?. e the dry way, 
is Likely to be attended with consequences 


sUORra~ 


count of | 
torce of ste 
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of considerable importance. 


furnishes Thoughts on National Cha- 


racter: we have also Remarks on Rotten | 


Stone; on an Ebbing and Flowing Well, 


which Mr. Gough has very ingeniously | 


explained, by means of hints derived from 


an apparatus at work on his own premises, | 


He supposes that fountains flowing at 
uncertain times, through a narrow neck, 
may be stopped by air bubbles: when 
these burst they resume their course, until 


a similar impediment again interposes., | 


That air is really mingled with water, and 
from time to time forms bubbles, is cer- 
tain; even at some depth in the body of 
the stream, A considerable space in the 


Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 


volume is occupied by Explanations of 


Lawson's Geographical Theorems, by the 
Rev. Mr. Wildbore: a useful paper ; 
but not susceptible of abridgement. The 
last article is an order/y sketch ot the route 
taken by bids of passage: written by 
Mr. Gough. To establish this theory re- 
guires extensive and long continue! o»- 


servations; wevertheless, it presents, if | 


we rightly conjecture, very proper prin- 
ciples to guide inquiry. 

It is sufficiently strange, and vexatious 
also, to the philosepher, that after so 
many ages, in which the fact has been 
remarked, we should still be so much at 
a loss to account for the motives and 
motions of the feathered tribes which 
obey certain laws, fixed and unalterable, 
as the return of the seasons, in a manner 
equally fixed. They are not impelled by 
reason, but by invariable causes. Their 
conduct we call instinct ; but it is a prin- 
ciple swayed: by the greater operations ef 
nature, and acting in conformity to known 
and established laws. Two very different 
modes of accounting for the disappear- 
ance of birds.have been suggested. 

‘ Some philosophers have supposed that 
birds feel the inflaence of winter, sink 
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Dr. Jarrold | of the season are ready for their enjoyment. 


| There is another circumstanee, which gives 
! something more than plausibility to the supe 
| position when it is properly understood. Fort 
| the animals in question take up their winter 
quarters, some of them in subterranean hae 
birationssa liile below the surface of the soil: 
others lodge in the crevices of walls or rocks 5 
and a few, suchas frogs, female toads, and 
water newts, bary taeuselves in the mud of 
shallow ponds. ‘These retreats are all of them 
but slightly covered by a thin stratam of 
earth, or a sheet of water of moderate depth 3 
in consequence of which, they are Warmed in 
due seasou by the rays of the sun, after he has 
entered the northera half of the ecliptie, Tne 
preceding assertion, is sot a plausible conjea- 
ture built upon possibilities; but a tact, 
which has been determined by experiments 
for the Rev. Dr. Hales, in the course of his 
experimental enquiries into the process of 
vegetation, discovered that a thermometer, 
the bulb of which was buried 16 inches below 
the earth's surface, stood at 25° of his scale 
in September, at 16° in Octcber, and at 10° 
in November, during a severe frost; from 
which point it ascended again slowly, and 
reached 23° in the beginning of April (old 


| style). Now the latier part of September and 
| the whole of October is the season in which 


the bat, the hedgehog, the shrew, the toad, 
and the frog are seen but seldom, and finally 
disappear. ‘The same animals all leave their 
retreats and are observed abroad again in the 
time betwixt the vernal equinox and the mide 
dle of April; which circumstance makes the 
preceding theory azree very well with the va- 
rations of temperature, that take place in the 
winter babitations of those animals, which 


| are actually known to pass the cold season iu 


a torpid condition. 
My objections to this opinion [that birds 
also are torpid], are derived froa: facts respecte 


ing the temperaiure of places at great dep:hs 


| below the surfice of the land and water. 


Everv place on the globe has an invariable 


| temperature peculiar to itself, which cannot 


| wal soil. 


into a etaie of torpidity, and hide them- | 


selves; as we know some kinds of quadru- 
pecs do. : 
Says Mr. Gough, 


Those quadruzeds, reptiles, and insects, 
which pass the winter in a state of insensibt- 
lity ; unay be reealled to sensation and action 
at plessure, by the application of a genile de- 
gree of warinth: 


This constitutional singu-' | 


larity of these animals, bos induced philoso- | 
phers to conclude unanimously, that the re- 
turn of the-sumin spring rouses them from a 
torpid condition, ata time wheu the benriits 


Vou, XII. 


(Lit. Pan, Jung, 1813}. 


be found at less than 80 fee below the extet- 
Mr. Boyle kept a thermometer for 
a year, 1 a cave which was situate under’a 
roof of earth 80 feet in thickness; and found, 
that the liquerin the insirameit remained 
stationary all the Gime. . In compliance with 
my request, the late Dr. Withering made a 
similar experiment on a well $4 feet deep, at 
Edbaston near Birmingham, the temperature 
of which was found to be 49° in every month 
of the year 1798. Pits or wells of a less 
depth ceive more or less annual variation cf 
temperature, ‘according to the distance to 
which they penetrate the superficial strata ¢f 
the earth. A remarkable singularity, how. 
ever, is observable in experiments made on 
pits of a moderate Ceyth. 1 Kept a menthiy 
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account of the temperature of a well, for the 
years 1795 and 1798, the perpendicular 
depth of which was 20 feet; and the annual 
Variation of its temperature fell a little short 
of 4°. But the following gircumstance de- 
serves to be carefully remarked on the present 
oceasion. The temperature, of the, ground, | 
at the distance of 20 feet from the sutface,. is , 
atthe highest in Ociober, when a thermo- | 
meter exposed to the atmosphere makes .the 
snanthly mean coincide with that of the year: | 
on the contrary, the subterranean tempera- | 
ture does not arrive at a minimum before the | 
end of Marsch; which is three months, later 
than the coldest weather above ground, 

facts just stated throw much light on | 
the subject of the present essay, by pointing | 
out the reason which determines animals, of | 
Known lethargic habits to form their winter 
retreats near the surface of the groudd. This | 
choice exposes them, accdrding to the expe- 
riments of Dr. Hales, to @ variable tempera- | 
tuse, which sinks slow)y at first, and keeps | 
them .benumbed by a sleepy torpor; but | 
afier. the rigours of winter are past, the hi- 
ding places of these slumberers are gradually 
warmed by the returning sun, which reani- 
tuates their torpid linvbs, and recalls them 
froin their secret dens, at the proper moment 
for their appearance above ground. Had the 
hedge-hog, the field-mouse, &c. made a con- 
trary choice, and retired to caverns 80 feet 
deep, all the benefit they could have derived 
from an invariable temperature, would have 
consisied, in the certainty of not being fro- 
zen; for the same degree of cold whith 
disposes them to sleep ‘in autumn, would 
evidently perpetuate their slumbers in these 
situations; unless we suppose them to be 
roused to action by the calls of hanger, which 
is a precarious and treacherous cause, For 
the sense of want would not fail in many 
instances to invite these animals to certain 
death in the aridst of frost and snow, at an 
earlier season than the commencement of 
Spring. If we suppose our known sleepers, 
‘Or any Other animals suspected of torpid ha- 
bits, to retire to a depth less than 80 feet, 
but to a distance from the surface which is 
sufficient to conceal them, in damp and dreary 
groitos, from human observation ; the soppe- 
sition wil] not remove the difficulty. For 
the time when our periodical quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles disappear, coincides with 
the maximum of temperature in such places, 
and they are seen abroad again when the 
same temperature is at the lowest. 


These difficulties are great; indeed, as 
we think, insuperable. The other mode 
of accounting for the disappearance of 
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our feathered visitors is, by supposing 
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ing established upon authentic facts, I intend 
to proceed in the uext place, to give a theory 
of their aunval motions derived from natural 
causes. All the birds constituting the mi- 
giating tribe feed upon insects, which disap- 
pear and become torpid, either in a perfect 
staie or under the form ot embryos, soon after 
the autumaal equinox. This circumstance re- 
fuses the aniinals vnder Consideration a farther 
supply of proper ajliment in the bigher lati- 
tudes. ‘They are therefore compelled by the 
apprehension of starving, to use their wings 
and retise southwards into more genial  clir: 
mates, where the rigoors of winter do not 
lock up the sources of their natural “food. 
‘The manners of the -vinter, birds of passage 
fayour the last conclusion ; for the jack-snipe, 
the red-wing, the woodcock, and the field- 
fare, with sume other species, quit the frosty 
regions of the nortt at ihe approach of cold 
weather, and spend, the winter in. the more 
temperate parts. of Eyrope, But the ‘return 
of spring admonishes, them whgn to leave 
these,counjries; and they retire generally be- 
fore the end, of April, to pass the breeding 
seasan.on the confipes of the arctic circle. 
The iwite (Fringilla montium) breeds on the. 
hills of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, but 
does not remain all the year in its summer 
habitation. For twites congregrate in multi- 
tudes about the beginning of October and 
disappear ; but lige Rocks of them are seen 
at that time, or not long after in the south of 
England. ‘Thus are the two retreats,of this 
migtating finch pretty well ascertained. But 
the same canpot be generally affirmed of those 
birds which retire from Britain in autumn. 
The’ swallow, however, is now’ known’ to 
winter in different parts of Africa ; and, in 
all’ probability, future observers will discover 
the southern retreats of the other migrating 
species partly on the same econtifent, and 
partly in the warmer countries of Europe of 
in the corresponding districts of Asia, The 
last opinion must be received a¥'4 conjecture, 
but it has the recommendation of ‘being pro~ 
bable ; because those birds: Which return 
hither about the time of the-vernal equino®, 
may be expected to pick up a litélihood near 
home during the preceding months, without 
accompanying the swallow to the mouth of 
the Senegal, in the 16th degree of north lati- 
tude. Finally we may conclude, apparently 
with safety, that no bird retires in autunih 
farther from its summer residence than hecese 
sity requires; and that its winter abode is 
fixed by the article of food, which depends 
on the temperature of the place, and the 
appetite of the visitor. 

No sooner has the sun touched the tropic 
of Capricorn, than he begins to lessen his 
southern declination, and to shine more di- 


their migration, according to the Season. | recily mpon the opposite hemisphere + every 
The migration of our summer visitors be-/ latitude ef which experiencts“hts animating 
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influence in succession, commencing with 
the parts contiguous to the torrid zone, and 
proceeding gradually to the frozen regions 
within the arctic circle. The advances of 
spring towards the north, keep pace with the 
diffusion of solar heat ovet the northern half 
of the globe. Fur the same plants flower 
much earlier in’ !dw. than in high ‘latitudes ; 
and we may safely conclude that the same 
lethargic animals, especially the same’ flies 
and other idsects, will observe the like rule 
in quitting their winter quarters; and’ will 
appear abroad in Italy much sooner ‘than in 
Aoiain, The perth, ‘coinparative facts” 
may serve to clucidaie the’ slow’ progres’ of 
spring from the south to the north.” “I aii 
sutty, that the observations ate chiefly chi: 
fined. to the vegetable kingdom. “The table; 
however, contains a remark, whrich’ta of imi:’ 
portance to the present sabject: | For it traces 
the nightingale, a feeble ‘bird? ‘of passe. 
throngh 22° of north latitude? by aie é 
the umes of its appearance on thréd istant 
parallels. Now it has been shewn, thatthe’ 
petiodic birds do not remain ond through’ 
winter, in those countries which ‘they fte- 
quent in summer; ‘consequently, ‘we ‘May 
infer with safety, that the nightingale travels 
leisurely towards the arctic circle during tHe’ 
vernal months, afier leaving its winter retreat 
which is anknown. In this long journey, 
this bird passes. from one degtee of tatty 
to another, as the advances of spring pte pate’ 
the successive climates of the northern hems? 
phere for its teception, by warmitg the 
ground, and calling the insects of each Couns 
try progressively inio active existetice. ©" 


This, deliberate, manner of travelling, re- 
lieves the theory of, migration. from one of its 
ptincipal dificuhies. For >this supposition 
makes an easy task of a loug journey to those 
birds of passage which are, not. remarkable 
for agility aad power of wing; such as the 
redstart, the yellow-wren, the nightingale, 
and other, species. These wandering. birds 
ate not reqaned. by the theory, to fly with 
the greatest expedition through 40 or 50 dee 
grees of latitude, from. their winter quarters | 
to. their,suminer haants..,.Qn the, centrary, 
one of, them has been proved to move slowly 
from. one station to anuter,.as the. sun ad- 
vances in his. return towards the ttepic of 
Cancer... The. winter Jabours of the jack- 
snipe, which is remarkable for its inacuve 
habits, confirm the fosegviag supposition. 
For this bird quits the northern regions early 
in autamn ; and, im spite of its natoral fee- 
bleness and.indolence, makes a shift to travel 
over the greatest part of Europe. in the cold 
season. «The, woedcock, also, afier leaving 
the same summer. retreats, makes a similar 
journey, and passes overinto -\frica.. 

I shall now proceed io give a few points in 
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sthese would 





(Hirundo rustica,) whieh is kacwn to travel 
iu the spong frou Senezal, in kn ade 16%" 
north, to Drontheim, in latinde 64° ‘north. 
This bird appesrs in the neighbotirhood of 
Sevegal on the 6th of October, cud bas been 
seen as late as Febroats’ in the same country. 
Tt ts said to arsive at Athéns, in Lit 37 25’, 
onthe 18th of Febriary; at Rowe, in fat. 
41°45’, on the £24 of the sante month; at 
Pideenza, in Jat 45°,*March “Or, A. D. 
(7385 at Tzaritzin, in Tt. 43 39’, April 
4th; in the laie spting of 1793.at Catseld, 
lat, 51°, April 14th, froma meat of twenty 
observayions ; "at Styauou, [at!'59"45", April 
ahi?’ ft md intatt of hee inte’ tad ar 
Kendall, fat.%64°Op? "Abert (71H, froma 
AREIRBR roy we OWaltns® at Opal 

3g" 30%, . Mi Oe te inf ‘One observation. 

THis route‘ ie Sqalle.v idWards! the 
avetig chile, Yhews fat the’ itd’ Yoes” not’ 
rély on “Hts aul 1; ‘an totter th the ‘torrid’ 
zoe longer, thai “is Hecedsay “On the eons 
trary Litiravels slowty front dit huite 10 climate, 
Util the’ Sua “is fa “19 or 18 'Ussreds OF note 
thern declination, ahd spring his "nade éou- 
siderable advances in the dhgeaial clittiate of 
FR as cox crhiwuter vis of tinunet 
oD big) argument may be. supported. by 
considering and comparing she conduct of 
migratory ausmals;:and »maigratory fishes : 
mutually illastraie’ each 
dither’; though it must bé confessed 
that birds, by their powers of rising ‘ia 
the air, and by their strength “of wing, 
possess facilities for the purpose, much 
greater than, those enjoyed by, animals, 
Local causes, or conveniences, way. possi- 
bly» break the uniformity of whatever 
plan can be suggested to account for 
migration; yet, numerous observations 
faithfully made, mayat length afford ima- 
terials capable of reducing the” general 
Privciples to proof, not ‘to siv, to_ cers 
tainty,. Mr. G. adds tab!es‘of the budding 
of: certain. flowers, corresponding, no 
doubr, with,the appearance of insects, the 
proper food, of «migiatory, birds, aso, of 
the periods which have been noticed, im 
Witieth> such. birds amignate’ north wardly, 
and again sont hwaridlys) or in other words, 
(he times when the®/summerbirds depart, 
and the winter visitors arrive ’ The volume 


As. $0, cieditabld to ‘the society, that we 


hope another »evea or eight years will not 
be suffered to elapse, betore we'are called 
to notice its suceessor. 

The subject of ¢emperature as influen- 
cing torpidity, has ‘already appeared in our 
pages, and we expect another article on 





the vernal course of the chimney swallow 


it, shortly, 
2E2 
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Campaigns of the Lritish and Portuguese 
Armies in Portugal and Spain, under the 
Comniand of Right Hon. General the 
Marquis of Wellington, K. B. &e. 8. &c. 
Paris, and Hl, containing Thirteen plates, 
large folio. Price 3h, 6s. Proofs vel. r2s.— 
Brom Drowings by M: L'Evesque. Pab- 


Jished forthe Proprietor, by Messrs. Col-’ 


naghi and Co. London. 1813. 


Tus Artist, with whom this work 
originates, M:; L’ Byesque,. is a mative ot 
Geneya, anda Member of the Society of 
Arts; he accompanied the British army 
during the campaigns inthe Peninsula, 
and has had every aspistance afforded him, 
to render his, ardueus undertaking coia- 
plete, The. costume of the regiments, 
which, in each affair, particularly. dis- 
tinguished themselves, has been carefully 
a tended to: and fidelity is that recom- 
mendatien to which the author trusts for 
his success, and his reward, The subjects 
these plates are, 


1. The Landing of the British Army at 
Mondego Bay, with a correct View of the 
Port of Figueira. 

2. The Attack on the French Corps, com- 
manded by General Laborde, August 7, 
3808. 

3. The Battle of Vimiero. 

4, The Emburkation of General Junot, 
afier the Convention of Cintra, at the Quai 
Sodré. ‘Phis Plate contains a. correct, de- 
lineation of the Habits and, Dresses of the 
Portuguese of Lisbor. 

5. The Atiack on the strong Post of Grid, 
May 11, 1809, by the left. wing of the 
British Army, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. 
How. Edward Paget. 

6. The Passage of the River Douro, at 
Oporto, on the lefi Hank of the Enemy, by 
the Troops vnder cominand of Licut.-Gen. 
Hon. Edward Piget. 

7. The Passige of the Douro, by the 
Column under the command of Lieat.-Gen. 
Sir John Marray. 

8. The Brilge of Nodin, upon the River 
Dave, wo leagues from Guitwarmens. ‘i he 
French are represen ved throwing the last. of 
their Cannon into the River,. and foreing tie 
Inhabitants to assist theny 

9. The Attack on the Rear Guard of the 
Enemy at Salamonde, by the Coldstream aud 
Thisd Regiment of Guards. 

10. The Bridge of Saltador, where the 
Pursuit, after the Success‘at Salamone, ter- 
miated, at the distauce of near tw6 imiles. 


Campaigns of the British ard Portuguese Armies, Sc. 
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11. View of the Bridge of Miserere, about 
three leagues from Salainonde. Jn this Plate 
the French ate seen, worn down with fatigue, 
retreating toward the Spauish Frontier. 

12. ‘Tbe Battle of Talavera. 

13. The Bawle of Bussaco., 


It is remarkable, that whatever prowess 


our military have displayed,--and all parts. 


of the globe have witnessed it, such ex- 
ertrons have been recorded, by the graphic 
arts, in few imstances; avd not. at all, 
that we at this moment. recollect, ina 
combined series, Several important. il- 
lustrious actions have been consigned to 
the canvas, and to fame, which have also 
been circnlated by means of the graver, 
yet we are not conscious of error, when 
we distinguish the present work, as the 
first in which a representation of events ia 
their order, has been delineated by an eye- 
witness for the purpose of being published 
for ‘the information of compatriots,’ or 
posterity. As Engravings they may be 
framed for ornament, to advantage ; 
while, by means of an accompanying lu- 
troduction, they form a volume for the 
library. 


The general effect of these plates is 
lively ; aod they furnish to an unmilitary 
reader, an idea of scenes of which he 
scarcely comprehends the difticulty, the 
danger, or the merit, in a technical point 
of view. - They also pourtray,; with com- 
mendable accuracy, the country which 
‘was the seat of these events; while they 


describe the means employed, and the, 


advantages taken, in the war of posts 
witnessed by the draughtsman.” They 
contain a variety of hill, dale, and 
mountain scenery. Pity that ever sucly 
scenés should be so cruelly molested, and 
ransacked, by the sanguinary satellites of 
the remorseless Tyrant, as we know these 
were! The embarkation of Junot, at the 
quay of Lisbon, is distinguished as. being 
the execution of M. Bastolozzi, in. the 
eighty fourth year of bis age. We are 
happy to see, in this additional proof, 
that the Arts are not unfavourable to 
longevity ; and that artists may justify 
their former celebrity, at very advanced 
periods of life, 

As there remains a variety of actions, 


performed since. the latest of these, and, 
we doubt not but the public would. be , 
pleased to see the'seties cogtinued, as Mu 


L’Evesque proposes, we would hint that 
a slight, but correct, map-of the .couniry. 
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around, would be a valuable. addition to. 
the history of each action, Ia fact, though 

the account describing an actioa, may be 

wel! drawn up, yet, to render it intel- 

ligible to the public, something besides 

deseription is pecessary ; and such an ex- | 
planation, ‘pasted.on the back of a framed | 
print, would undoubtedly be valued by 

posterity, and by all interested, especially 
the families of the officers engaged. 


Mr. L*Evesque proposes to publish a | 


| scare, if not unintelligible. 


series of Portuguese Costumes ; in num- 
ber about sixty. 

What we have said on forming a series 
of military actions, which implies the 


adoption of the same size, shape, and | 


general appearance of the subjects, as | 


prints, we would earnestly recommend to | 


the consideration of painters and engravers 
who publish marine subjects, and naval 
actions, Though many such have been 


exétuted, yet hitherto no regard has been | 


paid to the arrangement of such engrav- 
ings; hor to their comb nation in one 
work, They are sent into the world as 
separate prints, and for decoration only : 
why not add descriptions, &c. with proper 
documents, whereby they might be fitted 
for the library, and thereby be preserved 
16 the latest posterity ? 
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Map of the Physizal Divisions of Germany, 
exhibiting the Post Roads, Canals, &c. 
coustrecred ftom Original Materials, by 
A. 
with a slip. Price Six Guineas, London, 
13813, 


Arrowsmith. 


ALL eyes are at this moment, fixed 
on Gernimy. — Events passing in that long 
oppressed country, move even hearts of, 
stone; every soul breathes fervent wishes 
tor the suceess of efforts prompted by @ 
spirit of liberty, and emanating from in- 
digoation at public degradation and 
misery. What theultimate result may be 
of the present arduous struggle, none can 
tell; but in the mean time we hail the 
erection of fhe Standard Of liberty, and 
add our most ardent desires to those of | 
the whole World in favour of citizeas who 
enroll themselves in behalf of their cotn- | 
iry, "Theté Ts a sense—though not the | 
French révotationary seusé, in which it, 
is true, that ‘for 4 nation to be Iree, it | 


| 
| tigate the skill of their leaders. 
| who 


Qa. six large Sheets; | ™ ut 
| migisters, on the Continent, by pointing 


Map of the Physical Divisions of Germany. 


is sufficient that she wills it,” and Lappy 
should we be to see it realized, in the 
instance of Germany, and-her sons, Oar 
readers will’ readily infer, that ‘a map, 
shewing the hills, the valleys, the rivers, 
the woods, the roads, &e. executed with 
the greatest care, and founded on authenti¢ 
Originals, is highly acceptable to us: 
Here we trace a thousand explanations of 


| incidents narrated in the public, papers, 


which, without such assistance, are ob- 
We accom- 
pay armies in their march, and inves- 
Those 
think themselves equal to the 
/task of anticipating their subsequent 
manceuyres, cannot have a betier guide 
for such a purpose than the map before 
us; which is certainly ‘superior, as a 
military map, to all ever puilished in this 
country. 

It deserves to be recorded, that the 
| French have rendered the acquisition of 
| good maps, extremely difficult ; especially 
} maps of such countries as they have had 
| designs. on, or, possession of... They have 
| Lought up the impressions, by means of 
_therr numerous armies; and -thep have 
, Seived the plates, wherever their power 

was favoured by opportunity. This is 
| proof sufficient of the importance at- 
tached, by that ingenious people, to such 
objects; which, indeed, are of the first 
| nevessity to officers, in commen with 
| more peaceful travellers. It is eaough, on 
| this occasion, to remark, that a correct 
map saved the life of one of our public 


| out a road distinct from the bigh road, 
and not usually travetbed ; this he adopted, 
| and thereby escaped a party of Frenci 
posted on the more public way, on pur- 
08e to receive him with the. frateraal 
Doe. S ngular it was, that only one map, 
of numbers consulted on the occasion,:had . 
marked this. road, 

The map now published comprises the 
whole of Germany, frog the Baltic sea in 
the north, to the Adriatic im the souh, 
including, by meas of a slip, to bs added, 
the gulf of Trieste; “Venice, &é On 
the whole, we consider it as a valuable 
accession to our geography. 4 mos’ beaa- 
tiful performance, Inghly honourable to 
the skill and industry of its author, and, 
at this particular period, a well-umed aad 
tuteresting publication. 
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LITERARY REGISTER, 
Authors, Editors, and Publiskers are particularig 
requesielto forward to the Literary Vanorama 
Office, posi-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in-hand, or published, for 
tnsertion in this deparlmenc of the wo: k. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR! PURDICATION. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Rev. Charles Magshal] will shortly 
puntae anew and improved.edition of bis 
mtroduction to the Knowledge and Practice 
of Gardening. 
sad Mi sclashasih g 2 serty 
gle’s. Monasticon Apylicanum. 6 
Subscribers to she New Bite of te Mo- 
nasticop, edited by, the Rey. Pulbers Ban- 
dined, are vinfortned a Part I,;-will be 
| Feady, for delivery on the fist of June. The 
> Price.tathe brst.two hundged; subscriders. is 
« WO guineas per part 5 frou No. 2up 10390, 
tro; guineas and a half per past,, and of the 
large paper Copies, five guinegs per part. 
, dhe impression, as originally proposed, is 
Junited to three hundred copigs upon; crown 
pet, aud fiy apon soyal, which nuinbers 
aye long singe been engaged, and the sub- 
scription consequently closed. The Pub 


lishers have likewise the satisfaction of siat-” 


ing, Hat puspeeay sPplications eantinen, vo 
made for copies they are unable io supply, 
which, hie t flatteringly ks the ag 
opinion, is.a arcurity, to oe ts that 
they are coming jnto possession of a wok 
exempt from the danger of depreciation of 
‘Price—a complaint very frequently urged 
against. works, where the number printed ex- 
ceeds the actual and ascertained Tomedt of 
the public. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

The new edition of Schieusuer's Greekvanid. 
Latin Lexicon, with considerable am prove- 
meats, is rapid!y advancing at thé Exuburgh 
University press. j i 

The edition of LitivHistoria, 
volumes, ‘printing-at Oxford from the text (f 


Drakenborch, with the various teaslings, and , 


the whole of the notes from Crevier, is pro- 
ceeding with as much ‘celerity as the at- 
tention necessary to its correctness will allow, 

A new edition of Langhorue’s Platareh, in 
8 x octavo volumes, is in the press, revised by 
the former editor, Mr. Wrangham. 

An edition of Wakefield’s Lucretius, in 
four octavo volumes, is printing at Glasgow, 
with the addition of a Table of the various 
Readings of five ancient’ Ejitions, ia the 
library of Earl Spencer, including the Evlitio 
Priuceps of Ferraudys; also the marginal 
Annotations of Bentley, as they exist in MS. 


4 ‘ 2 
in font octavo 


> 
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1 dn Wis copy of Lucretius, now in the British 


Moaseom. aR, 
Anew edition 6f Crevier's Livy, in six 
octavo voluines, is t@ the press, 


EDUCATION. 

Mr. Brown, school master at Sarfleet, near 
Spalding, «wil! shortly publish a second part of 
tus Arithnictical Questions, for the use of 
village schools. 

Messts. Boyd Ils have ready in a consi- 
derable state of fofwirdness, and propose to 
publish, early in Jone— ; y 

Part 1. containigg Ven prints of \a set of 
Engravings intended to illustrate 4t0 oF 8vo 
Editions of the Hoty Scrivtumes. Toe 
work, when compleié, is to consist of Ong 
Huwortn fine plates, and is to appear ‘pe- 
riodicaily, jn similar portions.—The Designs 
are desetibed as entirety ortgina’, and to have 
heen composed from observ atiins sought Tor, 
aod ‘obtained With considerable’ labour and 
ekpehce; andthe sabjects being net only 
selected with judgwent, but treated aw a 
manuer strictly decorous (whieh hus not 
always been the cave with productions others 
wise entitled to Much praise) will be found a 
work’ inore appropriately caleulated than i's 
predecessors, to illustrate, aud therefore uiore 
likely to adorn, the ** Best of Books." 

é ARCHITECTURE, 

Observations onthe Desiga forthe Theatre 
Royal Drury-lane, as executed in the Year 
1812, accompanied by Plaus, E’evations, and 
Secuiqns of the same, epataysd gar \8 jplaics. 
By Benjamin Wyant, BS. A. Archuect. 
Royal Quarto, £2 405, boards. 

7 hi HISTORY. 
' Bir Robert Kerr Porier ig preparing a-Nar- 
rative of the tast Campaiga in Russa, with 
plans; Rc.-of the gederal movements of both 


Y armies, during their advance and rerreat. 


A’ Historical! Vaew of the Philippine 


' Islands, ‘tratmlated*from the Spanish of Mar- 


tinea’ de! Auniza, by John Mavor, jan. mer- 
chant, will shortly appear im’ two octavo 


Sir Win. Bethan; ‘Deputy Uleter King of 
Atms, and Wi Me Maseu, Esq. are preparing 
a Historical and ‘Topograjhicat Hiswory of 
Ireland, with theives af eavinent Persons, 
and Genealogies of the most cansidetable 


MATHEMATICS. , 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of Mr. Robert’ Woodhouse’s Trigono- 
metry, is printing at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity press. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Mr,. Henry Alexander,.member of the 
Royal. College of Rvrgeonts will shortly 
publish a Comparative View of the different 


Modes of Operating for Cataract. 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

The Hon. Colonel iilon’s, edition of 
JElian is in the press and will be soon pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘Pactica . being a 
Compendium of the whole of the System of 
War of the Ancient Greeks, according to 
ZElian; with the Noves of Bingham .cor- 
rected and revised, and other supplementary 
Noies and Criticisms ; illustrated with a va- 
riety of plates. To which is prefixed, an Es- 
tay upan ihe Decay of Poluical Lusututions.” 

MINERALS, 

Mr. John Mawe, author of Travels through 
the Diamond and Gold District of . Brazil, 
wilt sharily publish, in an octavo volume, a 
Treatise, 04, | Nasmonds and Precious Stones, 
including dbeis History, and some acconnt of 
the test modes of cutting and polishing them. 

_. MISCELLANI8S, 

Speedily will be published, the Life of the 
Author of the Lerrers or Junius. The 
piece of the late kev. James Wilmor, DAD. 
and Fellow.of Jrinity College, Oxford, hav- 
iug in her possession certain mavustripts whch 
incantestably, prove that the Letters of Ju- 
nius were written by Dr. Wilmot, respecifully 
iaforms the world chat the Life of that cele- 
brated patriot will be speedily issued to the 
public, with fac sjmilies of the hand witing 
of Dr. Walmot.aud a porirait of the author. 

Mr. Belfour intends to publish, early in 
the next month, ah edition of Ray's Collee- 
tion of English Proverbs, with site aliera- 
Hors as it is presuined will render the Book 
more acteptable to general readers. 

Dr. Montucci is persevering in his engage- 
ments; in Préssia, notwithstanditie the war, 
and expects to complete hisCititiese Dievianary | 
in the summer of 1815. He has engroved, 
24,000 characters, and proceeded as far ag letter 
K, in the course of five years. 

Charles Marsh, Esq. has a new edition 
nearly ready of the Review of the Agmi- 
nistration of Sit George Barlow, at Madras.) 

The Rev, Janes Bearblock has, in, the 
press, a new and eularged, editiva of his’ 
‘Treatise om ‘Vithese tic) 


Mr. Barwick is priming a ceca erlition, + 


enlarged and improved, of iits ‘Lpyatise-on the 


Goverment of the Chanchpauder jae tile of ]- 


a Treatise. on the Church. 
The Rew, John Howfray proposes to pub- 
lish, by subseription, a new edition of Willis’s 4 


History of the Mured and Parliamsotary } 


Abbies, and, Couventwal and Cathedfal 
Churches... ., 
Cajn, Laskey ; has at press a Scienfife, Ie 
seripuign. af she rarities jn thar maguiheeut 
collection “ The Hunterian Myseum,” wo 
deposited in the college of Glasgow. {tf is 
intended to dimprizé the rare, curious and fa- 
Joable arti¢les ih every depirlaent! of art, 
sciericey and Tierature, Sedtitaimetl im’ that 
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NOVELS. 

Mrs. Opie will speedilypublish, in three 
duodecimo volumes, Tales for all Classes. 

Miss thavton has wearly ready for publica- 
tion, the Miser Married, a novel, 1a three 
volu nies. 

POETRY. 

Aself-tanght rustic poet, in the neighbour- 
hood of Spalding, is printing a collection of 
original verses under the tile of Rural 
Rhymes. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox, master of Giinsborough 
school, fas, iu the press, the Wanderings of 
Woe, a poem. 

THROLOGY. 

Mr. Brewster, author of the Meditations of 
a Rechise, has in the press, Meditations for 
Penitents, and for those engaged in the im- 
portant Duty of Selt-examination. 

A Course of Sermons, for every Sunday in 
the Year, is preparing for pubtication, and the 
first volume is now in the press. 

On Vhursday, July ist, wilt be published, 
Part [. price 9s. sewed, (i) be completed 
in Twelve Parts, to form four handsoine 
Volumes,) of Seripture- Chiaraciers ; of; a 
Practical Improvement of the principal His- 
tories if the Old and New ‘Festament. By 
the fate Phomas Robinson; M. A. Viear of 
St. Mary's, Leicester; and Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambrittt.- The Work will be 
prifited in Detiv f2mo. Each Part to consis, 
of 144 Pages of Letier-préss. A Part to appear 
regularly on the first Dey of each succeeiing 
Month. A Portrait of the Altthor to appear 
intfie'last Part. > Whe Work to’ be couipleted 
int Twelre Paris, ‘price 2s. each’. . 

“ «l O°@6v ages avg Taatets. 

WA’ Translation frodi ‘the Russian Langnage 

of Cap? Lisiansky’s Voyage round the Work, 

me company witty Capt) Krosensttfn; isin 

great forwardness, with some adiitniP en- 

grating? and tibfes: , 
LaTERARY (NTELLIGENCE. 

Messesaibciaix and Sotheby wall sabmit the 
folluwihg Libraries tor Pablicy Sale, @uring 
ithe present Seasam, ©. 

i The Law Library of the late James 
Chetham, Exq. 

‘The tery extensive Miscellaneons and Law 
Library of the late John Sidney, Esq. of 
Hanton, Kent. 

The very valunble Library of the late Rev. 
Isaac azossett, B.D. FR. S. 
| The valuable Library of Witham: Whie, 
Esq. of Highbury-place, Istington. 

Phe Library of the late Right Hon. bord 
Heathfield. 3 

Thesplendid Library of the late Sir Charles 

Talbot, Bart. of Chart Park, Surry; and likes 


wise is fine Cabinet of Mineralsand Fossils, 


Alsova very choice and select Colleetion of 
Books'on Botany, imparted ftom Holland ; 
comtaiiving ail the sqarcenad valuable Publica- 





geeardeposivory.’ ‘Phis work’ is expected, to 
appear early tin July. , ) | 


tions en that Subject, 
2E4 





oe ee 
‘WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE. 

An Essav on the Orizin, Principles, and 
History of Gothie Architectnre. By Sir James 
Hall, Bart. F.R.S. Wih nearly seventy 
plates. Imperial 410, £4. 45. : . 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Lord Nelson. —By Rebert 
Southey. 2 vol. foolscap 8vu. 10s. A few 
Copies p st S¥O. price 13s. , 

The Life of Luther, with an account of 
the early prozress of the Reformation. By 
Alexander Bower. 8vo0~ 1s. , 

CLASSICAL. LITERATURE. 

A collection of the aiost beau.iful Poems 
of the Minor Poets of Greece, 2s 
the Anthologies of Brunek and Jacobs, in 
Stobaus, &c. Translated from the original 
Greek. By the Rev. Roberr Bland, and 
others. With copious notes, avd biographical 
and other jligstrations. &yvo. 18s. 

Museam Criticam ; or, Cambridge Clis- 
sical Researches. AV new periodical joornal 
to be published quarterly ; the object, the 
promotion of classical literature. No. 1. 14s. 

Eunpidis Herachda, ex Receusione Peiri 
Elasley, Av M. qui annotationes suas et al- 
erom selectas adjecit. Svo. 5s. sewed, 

M. Tullit Cicerenis de Nawra Deorniw, 
liter quartus, VL Peiveiusto Codice M.S. 
Membranaceo nuve priniua edidit P. Sera. 
phinus, Ord, Ve. Min. 8vo. Bonouiae, 1311. 
8¥0. 5s. sewed. 


preserved ith 





' COMMERCE. 
Oriental Comnirce: or, a Guide to the 
Trade of the Kast-lndies and China Com 
prising : 1A geograpitical and histurical de- 
scription of the principal tracing pors and 
places from the Cape of Good ilepe to Jae 
puny wwith the perious when first visited by 
disropeans. D1. The rise and progress of tbe 
coumerce of the various European power 
who chave had establishments in) the dast- 
indies singe the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hepe, hkewise of 
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| Company’s service. 





scCuog.s 


tnat of thé Uniied* Siates of Ameriga, with | 


Tndia and@hiaa. II]. The commerce which 
hus been carried on by the Kast-lodia Com- 
pany to and from India and China, with the 
amount of British manufactures and other ar- 
ticles exported, and of East-hadia and China 
goods imported bv them. 1V. The cam- 
merce carricd on by private mercliants, aud 


the commanders and officers in the East. | 


India Company's service, to and from India 
and China, with listyof the British. mana. 
factures and other articles suitable w the va- 
rious markets. V. ‘The quantities of East- 


India and China commodities. imported into 
Great Britain during .a series of vears, anc 
the prices they, have sold for at the East-ludia 
Company’s sales ; with copious directions for 
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chusing them, the daties on importation, &e. 
Vi. The commerce from port to pert in the 
Eastern. seas, and from Tudia to China, car- 
ried. on by the merchants resideut in India, 
VII. The coins, weights, and measures, of 
the various settlements. VIII. Prices cure 
rent of Kuropeau commodities aud other ar- 
ticles at the British settlements in India and 
at China, 1X, The rates of agency end 
conmmission at each of the British settlements, 
X. The import and export duties, port regur 
lations, chatges, &c. at the principal’ places. 
With various accounts relative to ithe kyst- 
India Company's commerce, revennes, civil 
dod military establishtents, &e. The whole 
compiled from authensi¢ doeumenis. By 
William Milburn. Of the Hon. East-India 
Iilustrated by numerous 
chaits, engraved by Atrowsmith. 2 vol. 
royal 4to. LU. Os. 
DRAMA. 

Education : a Comedy in five acts, as now 
performing at the Theatre Roval, Covent. 
Gaiden. ' By T. Morton, Esq. 2s, 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Letters on the Management and Economy 
of Schuols ; addressed to a young clergyman, 
on commeuciag a seminary ia the country 5 
including a systeui of studies, and a classifie 
cation ot books, requisite for the liberal and 
exicnded education of professional and conse 
mercial pupils ; beg the result of the aus 
thors thirty years’ expenence, in his estay 
blishments, at Maysheid, Nottingham, aud 
Wimbledon. By the Rev. S. Catlow, laie 
Master of the literary aud commercial sehook 
at Mausfield and Wimbledon. 2s, 6d. 

The Juvenile Correspondent ; or, Seriptu- 
ral oud Moral Instsucior; for the me of 
By a clereyman sad preceptos of 
you h. I8wo, 4s. bound. 

Punctuation, or an Attempt to facilitate the 
Art of Pointing on the principles of gram mar 
For the use of schools, and the 
By S. Rous- 


1 reason. 

assisiance Of general readers. 
sean 12ain, Ss. 
‘The Freneh Primer; or, an Intreduction 
to Fiench Conversation, containing a select 
vocabulary, and a new set of elementary dias 
logues. By W. A. Bellenger. 1s. sewed. 

Fables Choisies, & I'Usage des Enfans, et 
des autres personnes qui commencent a ap- 
prendre la langue Frangoise ; avee un Diction~ 
naire, OL tous les mots sont expliqués grams 
maticalement. Par W. A. Bellenges. @s, Gd. 
bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

The eleventh number of the British Gallery 
of Engravings, under the direction of Edward 
Forster, A.M. F.R.S. and S.A. £2. Qs. 
large paper, £3. 13s. Gd. 

Number V1.—British Gallery of Pictures ; 


second series.-—~Ia Madonna del Gatto, finely. 














~~ or, 
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engrave. by the late Anthony Cardon, from 
the original painting by Baroccio, in the pos- 
session of the Rev.. Wm. Holwell Carr, form- 
ing the sixth number of the above. work. 
Price i0s. 6d. ; proofs, on India paper, £1. Is. 
or exquisitely finished in colours and mount- 
ed, price £0. Gs. in a portfolio, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Statistieal Chart of Europe, uritinz all 
that is most interesting in the geography of 
that distinguished portion of the globe; and 
shewing at one view, the territorial extent, 
military strength, aud the commercial import- 
ance of each state. By Thomas Myers, A.M. 
of the Royal Military Acadewy, Woolwich. 

HISTORY. 

Genealogical History of the Earldom of 
Satherland, from its origin: to the vear |630; 
written by. Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordons- 
toun, Bart with a continuation to the year 
1651. Published from the original maan- 
script. With beautiful engravings. Folio, 
£5. 5s A few coyifes on large paper, 
£7. \7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Address to the Members of the Portsea 
Institution for educating the Infant Poor in 
the Principles of the Church of England, and 
on the Pion of the Rev. Dr. Beil. By a 
Member of the Committee. 5s. ; 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, oceasioned by some observations of his 
Lordship on the East-India Company's Esta- 
blishmewi for the education of their civil ser- 
vants. By the Rev. ‘T. R. Malthas, A.M. 
Professor of history and political economy at 
the East-India college in Hertfordshire. 2s. 

The seeond part of Cottage Dialogues 
among the Irish Peasantry, with notes and 
Mastrations, By Mary Leadbeater. 12mo 
Gs. ‘The first part 6s. © 

Ine Timber Dealer's Guide, in measuring 
and valning trees of any dimensions or quali- 
ties. By A. Crocker, land and timber sur- 
yeyorof Frome, author of the Elements of 
Land Sars eying, &c. &c. 4s. Od. bound. 

Number I, to be coatinned every Saturday, 
‘ve Weekly Magazine and Political Record. 
ef ; containing original essays, reviews of new 
publications, literary and philosophical mis- 
gellanies, theatrical and polttical retrospecis, 
with the most authentic and interesting oc- 
currences of ihe week. Svo. Od.—This work 
will be done up in monthly parts for the 

country, with a table of contents. 5 

The Accidents of Human Life, with Hints 
for their Prevention, or the Removal of their 
Consequences, by Newton Bosworth, Hono- 

sary Member of the Philosophical Society, 
with six illustrative engravings, 1@mo. 43. 6d. 

Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, during 
the year 1809 ; descriptive of the chazacier, 
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people. By Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq. 
Of the Hon. East-India Company's service, 
lately commanders of the Resident's Escort at 
the court of Scindia, Decicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Marguis of Wellesley, and illas- 
trated by twelve highly coloured engravings, 
after drawings by a. native arust, peculiarly 
characteristic of national manners. Quarto, 
£2. Ys. 

Prelectiones Academice Oxonii habit, 
Ab Edvardo Copleston, S A.B. Coll. Oriel. 
Socio, Poetic Publico Prelectore, nunc Ec- 
clesi 2 Cathedralis Londinensis Prebendario. 
8yo. 15s. 

A Sketch of the Sikhs; asingular nation, 
who inhabit the provinces of the Penjab, 
sitnate between the rivers Jumna and Indus, 
by Sir John Malcolm, lieatenant colonel in 
the Hon East-lodia Company's service, and 
late envoy to the Court of Persia, 8vo. SsoGc. 

The History of James Mitchell, a boy 
bern blind and deaf, by James Wardrop, 
F.R.S. Edinburg, 410, 7s, Od. 

The Philosophy of Nature, or, the In- 
fluence of Scenery ow the mind aud heart, 2 
vol, post 8vo. 18s, 

A Series of Popnlar Essays, illusteative of 
principles essentially connected with the im- 
provement of the understanding, the ima’ 
gination, and the heart, by Elizabeth Hae 
milton, author of Lettersou the elementary 
principles of Education, Cotragers ef Gletie 
barnie, &c. 2 vol. 8vo. £1. 4s. 

An Answer to the charge delivered by the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the clergy of that dies 
cese, at the triennial visitation in the year 
13:2, by the Rev. John Chetwwood Eustace, 
410. 3s. 

‘The Address of Mr. Chailes Baler, of 
Lincola’s Inn, to the Protestaats of Great 
Britain and Ireland considered, by a Clerk, 2s, 

The Peerage of Scotland; coniaining a 
historical and genealogical account of the 
nobility of that kingdom, from their origig 
to the present generation ; collected from the 
publie records, ancient chartularies, the char. 
ters and other writings of the nobiluy, works 
of the best historians, &c. by Sir Robert 
Douglass, of Glenbervic, Bart. : revised and 
corrected, with a continuation to the present 
period, by Jobu Philip Wood. ksq. with the 
arms of the peers most beautifully engraveo, 
2 val. folio, £10. 103. A few copies on large 
paper, first impressions, £15. 15s. 

A new edition of a Narrative of the build. 
ing, and adeseription of ihe construction, of 
the Edystone Lighthouse with stone: to which 
is subjoined aw appenslix, giving some account 
of the lighthouse on the Spurn potat, dale 
upon a sand, by Joha Smeaton, civik engi- 
neer, F.R.S. iwp. folio, £6. Gs. 

Memoirs of the Literary aud Philosophical 
Society of Manchester ; the second volume 
of the new'seiies, 850. 14s, 





Biauncis, aud domestic habits of that singular 








Fs 


_ . NATURAL PHILOSOPIY. 
oT WOT Rate wip New Philos) Tetrn. 
~ ments, fat? vaMfous’ purposes Th the arts’niid 
Sleds s | Wit experinien® on Tight “and 
' dolouls, by David Brewster, “LL.D. Fetttive 
Sof ule Royal’ Society of Hiahibargy, sdf 
“the Soticiy of the’ Aniitytaries of Scottitid, 

eyo! 18s.” . oe as — © 

. «i QNOVELS AND ROMANCES, bed 

Demetrius. 4 Russian cojnance, 2... vpl. 

"12ino. 10s. Od. ay otha 
— ‘The Sisters, a domestic tale, by the authar 
of ihe Officer's, widow and. fainily., Clergy- 
man’swidaw and familys Like Dramas, &e. 
TEwO. 58, o bs, cothuenes © 
Licbrew Etymology : consisting of, select 
passages of scripture 5 in, which the original 
meanings of nypy names at persong and 
aces are interpreted. Ly» scripiyre, by, the 

Bishop of di. Davids, 12m, 2a. .., 
> DORTRY. 


’ 


Narrative Poems on the. Female Charester, | 


in the carious selateouss of. lifes: by dkpty 
Rossell Maiford ;cthe » Grstevola me p8moschOs. 
61... The series wilisbe cotuploikd ott) tliree 
volumes. | oes. t 

Jhe World before the Fload,.aypoem, in 
ten cantos, with other necasional preces;) by 
James Moutgomery, 6ro. 40s. ar 

Equanimity iv Death ;.a.poem, by George 
Watson, Esq. 4to. 4. 

Fhe Epoens of the Fine Arts, by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. Secretary to the royal academy, 
crown 8vo. 15s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The ‘Substance of’ the Speech of W. Hus- 
kisson, Esq. iti the House of Commons, in 
aconmittce of the whole house, upon the 
resolutions proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer respecting the state of the finances 
and the sinking fund of Great Britain, on 
Thursday, the 25th of March 1813; 8vo. 3s. 


THEOLOGY, 

Sermons on various subjects, chiefly prac- 
tical, by Richard Munkhbouse, D, 1). late 
vicar of Wakefield, Yorkshire, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Twenty-four additional discourses, from 
the works of eminent divines of the church 
of England, and from others. never. before 
published, with explanatory notes ; to which 
are added, Ur. Dodd's address,to his unhappy 
brethren, and his last written prayer, by the 
Rev. Uriel Harwood, A. M., late of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and curate ot Hardwick 
Priors com membris, Warwickshire, vol. 2, 
8vo. 10s. Gd.—Vol. 1, 103. 

A Dissertation on the Seals and Trampets 
of the Apocalypse, and the prophetical pe- 
riod of twelve hundred and sixty years, by 
William Cuninghame, Esq. ; author of re- 
marks on David Levi's dissertations on the 
prophecies relative to the Messiah, 8vo, 10s. 
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Secret Thoughts of a Christian, lately de 
parted, 12mo 43/6d. 

Discodrses on' Universal Restitution, deli- 
wered tithe: s6etety’ of Protestant dissenters 
in fLewiy'’s Mead, Bristol, by Joho Prive 

bEsttiti, LL. 1D: 80: 7s. 
+ The’ Badies’ Cottipanion for visiting the 
oF 2 Cbugisting of familiat addresses, adapt- 


| Be 





€@ to plitticolar oceasiéns, by the author of 
Hiity Frankliv, 1einv. 2s. sewed. 
Firpittic Recurds of the Christian Eta, 
dered, mtdral, atid ‘political ; iti a chronolo- 
gical series of striking afd singular anticipa. 
Sons 5 future state of Christendom, 
principally from the application of holy writ 
to the léadiing features of history. With a 
familiar illustration of the prophetic sy wbols, 
OiseWaifons, &e. &c., by the Rev. BR. 
Charke, ALM. go. 10s. Gil. 
|  Stfictdres on some of the publications of 
| the Rev. Herbtri Marsh, D.D. intended ag a 
reply to his ‘objeeticujs against the British and 
Fureitty, Bible Society, by the Ree. Isaac 
Jey Puke: D.DoPF.RS. dean of Carlisle, and 
president of Queen's college, Cambridge, 8vo. 
Os. boards. 
_ ‘Two 'Serinons, “preached sin ‘the churches 
lor St. Perey aud Sto James, Colchester, oa 
' Sunday, December 6, 1812, for the benefit 
bof the Colekester and Kast-Eseex Auxiliary 
' Bible Society, by the Rew: "William Dealirv, 
'BD.F-RS. Examining chaplain to the 
bishop of Bristol, and fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. Published by request of 
| the committee; and any profits which may 
“| arise from the publication, Wil! be given to 
the Briysh and Foreign Keble Society, fs. 6:1. 
A Sermop occasioned by the death of the 
| Red PHbinks “Robinson M. A. late vicar of 
| ot. Mafy’s Leicester, bg the Rev. Thomas 
Webster, M. A. Vicar of Oakingten, ts. 6d. 
Commonplace Book ; or, Companion te 
the, Old and New Testainents ; being a serip- 
| tyre account of the faith and practice of chris- 
|f4ns } Consisting of. an ample collection of 
pertinent texts on the sundry articles.of res 
vegled_feligion.. A new. edition, corrected, 
A ged, by Joseph Stmtt, 


} 
| 


eompared, and enlar 
Bvo, (2s, 

Sermons by the late Rey, Ralph Harrison, 
of Manchester, author of sacred harmony, in- 
stitutes of English grammar, &c. Svo. 10s, 

TOPOG RAPHY. 

A Geographical’ Memoir of the Persian 
Empire ; interspersed with acéoonts ef man- 
ners and customs, by John Macdonald: Kin- 
neity: Esq. ; political assistant to brigadier 
general Sir Jolin Malcolm, late envoy to’ the 
court of Persia, 4t0. £2. 2s. vie 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Letters relative to a tour on the continent, 
undertaken at the request. of the committee 


of the British and Forcign Bible Society, in 

















“ele, by 
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the vear (812, by the Rey. CH. FR. A. 
Steinkopf, MA., minister of the German 
Lutheran church in the Savoy, and, foreigu 


“ secretary to the said society, 12mo0, 3s. 6d. 


A Tour taroush Norway and Sweden, in 
the veer 1807, wilh) remarks on the manners, 
cusioms, &c. of the Inhabisaats, writen in 
French by Alexander Lamotte, Esq. ; with a 
map of * i bv Arrowsmith, and fifteen 
views drawo from nature by Sir Thomas 
Dike Acland, Bart. and evched by G. Cooke 


: and J. Landseer, 410. £2. 2s, 


Travels ip Sweden. during the autumn ot 
Thomas, Thowson, M.D. F.R.S. 
L, and E., Xe. illustrated by maps, portraits, 
and other plates, 410. £2. 2s. 

A Vovage round the World, in the years 
1kO3, 4, 5, and 6,, by the command of his 
Jisverial Maygesty, Alexander L, in the ships 
Nade-hda and Neva; under the orders of 
Caption A, J. Von Krusenstern : translated 


~ fry the German-by Richard Belgrave Hopp- 


ber, Esq. witu a map and other plates, 2 vol, 
410, £3 3s, 

A Tour through Ttaly, exhibiting a view 
of its scenery, its numerous antiquities, and 
its monuments; particularly as they are ob- 
jects of classical interest and elucidation: 
with an account of the present state of its 
cities and towns ; and occasional observations 
on the recent spoliations of the French, by 
the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace, illustra- 
ted by cight engraved plans of churches, 2 
vol, 4to, £5. 5s. ’ 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
. —— Homo sum: 
Humanum nibil @ me alienum puto. 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION AT CALCUTTA. 


In’ this city (and perhaps some others in 
¥ndia) there are numbers of persons bearing 
the Christian name, who rre the remote de- 
écendants of Hindoos and Musalmans. These, 
occupying the !ywest walks of lifé, have been 
by thir poverty precluded the advantages of 

hristian education, atid have never been fa- 
voured with Christian instruction in a lan- 
guage they cogld understand, “The children 
of these persons therefore, while wrmed 
Christians are in a state of ignorance, if pos- 
sible, greater than that of their Hindoo and 
Musulman neighbours, as they are acquainted 
with no written. medium of instruction ; be- 
ing alike incapable of reading English, Portu- 
guese, or Bengalee. The effect of their being 
thus, debarred from all instruction of a moral 
nature appears but too plainly in their grow- 
ing up in the practice of every vice to which 
their abject state exposes them. 

The state of these children has been long 
beheld with comiiseration by inany, while 
they have witnessed them ripening in vice 








. are examined by one of the ministers relative 


and spreading infection around them ; but the 
means of relief have not been equally obyi- 
ous. To place thew in any Seminary where 
they might receive cliistian instruction, their 
numbers rendered impracticable ; for what 
funds would have sufficed for boarding and 
educating even half the children furnished by 
a population of a thousand persons? Nor, 
had the means been easily attainable, would 
such’a step have been wiihout its serious dis- 
advantages, to say nothing of the difficulty 
Of tepressing vice where 400 or 500 accus- 
tomed thereto from their infancy are together, 
and necessari'y left to themselves a great part 
of the day, the expending of 8 or 10 rupecs 
monthly for several years, on children whose 
parents seldom realized more than half that 
sum to support a whole family, would have 
unfitied them for the humble sphere of life 
in which Providence had placed their parents, 
and which they thensselves must fill ; while 
their number would have rendered it impossi¢ 
ble for the most active benevolence to provide 
them with situations in a higher sphere. 

The plan of instruction matured by Mr. 
Lancaster, and so highly patronized by the 
nobility and gentry at home, and even by th: 
Royal Family, is happily adapted to meet the 
circumstances of these numerous and wretch- 
ed victims to ignorance and vice. Its simpli- 
City is admirably suited to convey instruction 
to the untutored mind, and that happy meth d 
which enables Lancaster himself to imstruct 
alone a thousand poor children in London, ct 
an expense which would searcelv board fifty, 
is exactly fitted to extend the same benefit io 
the multitudes of chiléren here who are ina 
sphece of life still lower. it is upon this 


plan, with such variations as circumstanc:s 


require, that the Benevolent Institution is 
conducted. The children admitted are taug! ¢ 
to read the Scriptures in English and instruct= 
ed in writing and arithmetic. In addition to 
this, they are instructed in Bengalee writing 
and accounts, and taught to read the Scrip 
tures in that Janguage, in which indeed, as it 
is nearly vernaculat to them, they understand 
the Seriptures more readily than they do in 
English. 

As the grand object in view is to implant in 
their minds the first principles of morality and 
religion rather than to train them op in any 
peculiar mode of worship, they are tanght no 
catechism, but instead of it they commit to 
memory, and have constantly explained to them 
the Ten Commandments with such passzges 
of Scripture as are connected therewith. Nor, 
asmany of them are Catholics, are they com- 
pelled to attend the Protestant Chapel, but 
left in this point to the direction of their pa- 
rents. Hence abouta third of them only at- 
tend divine service at the chapel in the Loll- 
Bazar, where after the service is ended they 
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to their proficiency in the knowledge of the 
Deriptares, 

‘Lhis Lustitution embraces objects of ditler- 
centages. Le uilix av age beyoutl which they 
shakid be tefused, would cur off some frou 
the benefits of instruction who need them 
most. Many are found among these children 
wie atiheage of twelve or fourteen have no 
idéa of any written language. One would 
searcely abink it possible for persons bearing 
the Christian name to grow up iu Calevtta, as 
ignorant of Jeviers as the inhabitants of New 
Zealand. Such, however, is the case with 
tuo apany in thecity. But while they have 
the iguosance, they have not the simplicity of 
savages; wnlappily for society, although ail 
Bhat smproves te mind must come through 
the medium of letters, the principles which 
corsupt ithe mind and prepare it for the com- 
mission of every crime can be imbibed without 
them: Of such a6 thece some came to the 
knowledge of this institution at the age of 
fourieew or filwen : and it is impossible 10 
deny admission to them when they seek it 
with all the eagerness ehuracteristic of the 
human mind awakened from a state of igno- 
sance to a sense of the worth of knowledge. 

Others again, born in the interior of the 
eountsy, and debarred by the poverty or mis- 
f sunes of theirparents from learning to read, 
wirive in this state at Caleutta und seize the 
opporivany atlorded of acquiring the first ru- 
diments of knowledge, with an avidity scarce- 
ly 10 be credited, 

Relative to the state of the school and va- 
rious deseriptions of children admiued, the 
following extract from a letter laicly received 
by the Secrety fiom the bead master, Mr. Le- 
pnard will not be irrelevant: ** Our numbers 
jn both departwents of the Instiuucn are as 
follows. Boys 241; Gitls 82. Many of these 
however have been absent throug! indispesi- 
tion during the date airy hot westher, some 
few are occasionally employed in writing by 
their parents aud relatives, and a few absent 
themselves when they ein elude the vigilance 
of their parents : these circumstances render 
a correet siaiesment of the number that actu- 
aliy attend daily or mouthly, very difficult. 
However of those wihio are absent through ine 
disposition, seine are coming caily, and new 
ones are alasdst coustaitly applying for adiit- 
tinces, 

«* The description of our pupils is truly no- 
vel, as it regards variety of colour, country, 
aod teligion. , ‘They gousist of the chitdren of 
Europeau native Porwguese, Aravesians, 
Hinvoos, Musulmans, natives of Sumatra, 
Mozambique aiid Abyssinia. ‘The history of 
some Of them involves circufmstances some- 
what interesting . that of one of them 1] wil! 
relate: “Thomas Chanee, a lad about twelve 
yeais old, after being some litle time in the 
school, was placed with me as a boarder by his 
generous beuelactor Capt, W. who in one of 
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his late trading voyages had occasion to touch 
oo the coast of Sumatra in a part inhabired 
by the Banas, where amongst other things, 
he ove day observed three boys confined in a 
kiud. of wooden cage, cooped up like hogs ; 
and apon enquiry he found they were fatren- 
ins for the, knife, and were for sale. Capt. 
W. instantly bargained for them, and for 150 
dollars had the high gratification of carrying 
them safely to his ship. Whether the other 
two died er nut, I cennotsay ; but Capn W. 
wishing to wain wp this boy to usefal: life, 
brought im to our school. 

When he was first placed with as we foand 
it exceedingly ditiewlt to make lim onder- 
stand the moet simple thing, and more so to 
persuade him to tonch food in the presence 
of aay of oar family. He continued so for 
more than a mouth, alihough we used every 
means we could devise to cultivate familiarity 
with him, He picked up a few words of 


| broken English on board the ship, and in 


Capt. W.’s family ; bat appeared w have no 
idea whatever of any other language, nor 
does he seew to have any idea of father or 
mother, nordo L conceive he knows that he 
ever had any parents. 1 have repeatedly 
questioned him upon the subjects, bat have 
received no other answer than that all be res 
membered was, Capt, W.'s carrying hun to 
the ship. 

His rade state when placed with us both 
as it regarded ideas and articulation, was such 
as io make it exceedingly difficult to get bim 
cither to uadersiand or pronounce. How. 
eves, | am happy to inform you thar he has 
surmounted these obstacies by his: voluntary 
and indefatigable diligence; bat eren here 
lis strangeness of disposition has still appear- 
ed; for although he seldom parts with bis 
book while day light continues, it is not of- 
ten that we see him at his stadies (out of 
school-hours), as be prefers the most dark 
and reured corners of the house. One of 
his most favourte pleces of retreat has been 
an old palankeen that stands in a corner of 
the hoose. In this he has remained shat up 
many hours in the day, allowing himself only 
sufficicns light to see his letters. He Was lates 
ly taken a great liking to writing, and become 
so tamiliar with my second son as to allow 
of his ruling » bock ond setting bim copies; 
but he has now so improved as to do Without 
his assistance; he rules his book btmnself aud 
gors on writing in his own way. » He begiog 
likewise co read, and ptanotnees pretty elear- 
ly; in short, if his life be continued, T have 
every reason to hope he will prove a valuable 
mesuber of society. This poor savage boy 
has in the few months he has been in the 
school so advanced in iearning as to-read the 
New Testament fluently, defeets iu his. pro- 
nunciation exeepied, and to write a legible 
hand. 3 

1 will now give you a brief account 
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of the manner in which ottr. schaol-honrs 
are ewployed. You havealresdy obverved in 
your different visits, that the schuel is divided 


into classes, with aamogiter'and an assistant | 


at the saead of each. Qur hours of atten- 
dance are from seven inthe moraine ull two 
ip the, afternoon. “Lhe honrs {row seves wa 
niveare devoted to the Beugatee langmage ; 
afwe which the English past commences and 
proceeds.as follows:—Vhe first class repeat 
from memerpand spell twenty words; they 
then) waite filey words fram dictauon, and 
after that eight or ten verses of ule Seriptutes. 
They thew write eacksa text hand eopy, aud 
work, some three, some fonrsums. Then 
two or thee chapters sre read from the Scrip- 
tures by the whole elass; and lastly, they 
commit tO memory one of more of those pas- 
sages of Seripture, which they have to repeat 
the succeeding sabbath to one of the Minis- 
ters.at the chapel, ‘This may serve as a des- 
scription of allahe other classes as far as their 
proficieney permits. We begin and end 
school wih singing; reading the Scriptures, 
and prayee ; and three wornings inthe week 
a portion of scripture is explained 

The whole number which have heen ad- 
mitted into the school since its establishinent 
(abowt two years) is 310 boys and 102 girls, 
the greater partot the former, and the whole 
of the lauer bave been received within the 
last eighteen months, the school for irks 
having been established withiu that period. 
Of the boys, about a fourth who came in at 
an advanced age have been: provided with 
places within their own sphere of life, by 
their various relatives and friends; sotne after 


staying twelve montis at school, some after | 


staying eight. months, and some after a stay 
of only six months, in whieh ime, however, 
they have leatned te read the Scrprures aod 


write a deprble hand: a consideratle number | 


of the elder girds too after being instrocred in 
needlework, and browght to read the Scrip- 


tares, bave been married in their respective | 


connexions, 

One of the most sensible and diligent of 
the bows, who had been inv the seitool frou 
the foundation, and had long) filled the olhee 
of second monitor wih great satisfaction to 
his avaster, hearing that a friend was going 
to Pawa, voluntarily offered to ao with hic 
to attempt a school of the san kind among 
the mative Christianethere ; and we heur that 
a school has been begun there on Ue some 
plan whieh contains already more than twen- 
Ww. 
” [tis presumed that litle need be added re- 
lative to the wulty of ao Instiwion of this 
nature, o give an Oppeltunity for these 
who have grown op iu vice and ignorance to 
acquire a knowledge of the Seripiures; to 
furnish otter4; who can avail themselves for 
some years of the benefits of the Institution, 
with the mvaas of making thelr way ia hfe, 
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must apyrove itself to every ceneraus persong 
while those wha realize the eflee: of divine 
trath op the wind will duly. estimate the ime 
portance of the first principles of religion be- 
ing thus eariy imbibed, 

It*is indeed scprcely posible fer benevow 
lence to be exeried to, .2. moe ceconomical 
way. ‘The expense of conferring, these ad 
| wonteges on each ivdividasl amounts. to 
| §oafcrly more than cight rupees in six months, 
| iriehiding. schogl-roeain,, salasies of wasters, 
| books, and gratuities. and as the number ims 

structed increases, it, will be still less; and 
t the school-room is capable of containing eig hé 
hundved children. da. Britain, wheres she 
| Circumstances of the poor and the coldness 
| of the climate, require mach of the  publie 
| benevolence to be apphed te the relief of be- 
dily necessities, ie removal, of ignoranee ts 
esteemed acharity of the noblest and) Bus 
in this country, where, nature. pours fue’ ta 
the native almost spmtapeously, where the 
slightest covering, serves. dor clathing, anda 
| shed covered with grass for am abode, the re- 
lief of bodily distress “beats no proportion ta 
| the charity which dispels the clouds of igno- 
F prance’ from the mind, 
} The liberal. support which this institution 
has already experienced is such as demands 
| our warmest gratitude, and does the highest 
| honour to the ladies and gentlemen whe.pa- 
rron-zed it, especially as iis naire and tén- 
dency were far from being universally known. 
| And we eannor but indulge the hope shat an 
| institution so well suited 40 the cineummances. 
of the poor in Caleutta, on» whickeuly. a 
few imonths allendanee may Opew the way ta 
nseful knowledge, and fix prinesples of con< 
| chect inihe miod which may never be erased, 
aad whieh is condueted op. a plan so econo- 
witcat that eight or ten rupees may confer be- 
nefits commensurate with life aselfy will ae 
sudered to sink for want of suppest, 
i snppert shall appear to, be fayh- 
prudently applied to its proper ob- 


ves be 
while sne 
fully iad 
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GERMAN PATRIOTS. 


We give the earliest insertion.in our powet 


' toa nonee of the endeavours making in the 
| metropelis to assist those who are stragzling 


for lie and liberty ; whatever the soul of mau 
| holdsdear. Proseerirepy is the very hfe of 
this undertaking, ard we hope that the pur. 
pose will bé fully accomplistred and ‘speevily, 
Tue iaporanve of the object itself, the bes 
nevolence, the poliey, the piety of ity assign 
it a disiinguished plaee armong these which 
solicit the attention of the EKritish pablic:— 
for, if happy results attend the tising spirit of 


liberty in. Germany, it will be to the honour 





of Britain to havé furnished speedy assistange 5 
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aud if the contrary, the readiness of British 
sympathy and compassion, then most loudly 
sclicited, will appear to its immortal honour. 


MEETING FOR RELIEF OF GERMAN PATRIOTS. 

April 22, 1813.—At a numerous meet- 
mg beld at the City of London Tavern, to 
take into consideration the present citcum- 
statices of the patriots in the North of Ger- 
many—the Duke of Sussex in the ehair. His 
Royal Highness addressed the meeting in an 
eloquent speceh ; he dwelt on the noble spirit 
which was now manifested in the North of 
Germany, in consequence of the glorious ex- 
aurple of the Russiau nation, and the success 
of their arms ; and concluded with recom- 
mending that a sabseription shoald be opened 
for the purpose of supplying the patriots with 
arms, and for making provision for the 
widows and otphans of the brave men, who 
fell in the conflict—Count Mouser also 
addressed the meeting, and bore testimony 
to the excellent spirit which animated the in- 
habitants of the North of Germany. He 
read a letter from Hamburgh, which stated, 
that the French, to the number of 1,500 
men, were on their march towards Cux- 
haven, when they received imelligence of 
the display of coe ig feeling at Ham- 
burgh, and retreated. 

Farther information on the distressed state 
of Germany in general, especially the north- 
ern parts, was added by gentlemen who had 
connections in that country :—not only were 
its inhabitants deprived of their political 
rights, and the lawful channels of their com- 
mercial industry ; but every indignity and 
insult was hesped upon them which could 
tend to break their nativnal character, to 
shame them out of the ancicnt and honowura- 
ble appellation of Germans, and to prepare 
them to view, with passive indifference, their 
final degradation in being made Frenchmen. 


A number of Resolutions were then passed 


unanimously. 

The inhuman murder of the four German 

triots, mentioned in the French Papers, 

as excited the strongest indignation. A 

genileman of the Committee having read 
the account of it to the Comuinittee, the fol- 
Towing Resolution was henepesiancty passed : 
—‘* That the foreign Secretary to the Com- 
mittee be requested (0 ascertain the state of 
the families of the unfortunate sufferers, viz. 
Hirmann Friese, Repke Bochen, Hirmann 
Henri Neuhaus, and Gird Harms, and that 
immediate and liberal relief be afforded 
them.” 

The amount ef the subscription is at pre- 
sent nearly £18,000 The Prince Regent and 
the Bank of England have subscribed £1,000 
each: their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York, Keat, and Cambridge have also sub- 
scribed 
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DIDASCALIA. 
KING'S. THEATRE. 
La Chaumiere Honzicise, produced on 


Tuesday, April 20, at the King's Theatre,’ 


does credit to the funcy ard sxill of M. Dide- 
lot. “Phe story is inwresring, being deserip- 


tive of the unshaken fortivude “and colin pre-* 


senee of miud, of aa iftastiy as pc rsorige in 
severe distress and danger, sid of the hotest 


simple fidelity of some Hangatian peusants in * 


iheir attempts to save his life. | Ti is addriied 
by the most pictufesqie and characteristic 
scenery. The dances were niostl) oew, and” 
pretended to be really Hungarian : they were" 
fanciful and elegant. ' 


DISTURBANCE AT THE OPERA. 


On Saturday evening, April 22, the pers 
formanees at this Pheatre were iniereupted by 
a very serious distu. bance, proceeding from w. 
call, on the part of the aneienee, for the te- 
appearance of Catalani, who bad withdrawn 
her services from the Theatre, on account of 
the non-payment of some arcears. Ata very 
early _ of the performance a few hisses 
were heard, which inereased as the Opera 
proceeded, and the curtain dropped amidst 
a tumult of noise, which rendered the latier 
part of the piece qaite inaudible. The tem-. 
pest grew more violent, when the certain 
rose again’; and at that part of the siory when 
the stage was strewed with the dead, French 
soldiers, some disturbance appeared. behind 
the scenes, and the performance was stopped 
The audience at this point stormed the stage, 
the trees and very mountains new began ta 
shake, the dead Frenchmen started up. and 
joined their companions ‘in arms, while the: 
dancers fled like a flock of sheep, secking 
shelter on the most rocky eminences. The 
French soldiers began to give way, and the 
gentlemen in black forming a complete. cons 
trast, followed up their advantage, and vex+ 
tended their lines on the stage... Here, inithe 
true Buonaparte stile, the drop felly.to pre« 
vent a public discovery of the total rout 
that ensued, bat which could not be hid, as 
the feet of the flying Frenchmen were seen 
(owing to the shortness of the drop) spursoed 
by those of the gentlemen in Glack stockings. 
The drop was rent to pieces; and the audi- 
ence discovered the victors, who were warmly 
cheered. 

A gentleman now, for the first time, came 
forward, snrrounded by the storming party, 
and afier much difficalty was at length iteard, 
He thus addressed the audience: — | 

© Ladies and Gentlemeo—Tn.the absence 
of the Manager, I beg to know what are the 
wishes of the audience?” * , 

Many voices’ called ** -Catatani !" © He 
bowed, and when silence was again obtained, 
he proceeded to speak, but the audience inter- 
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fered, and insisted on the appearance of Mr. 
Taylor. 

After some conversation, the audience 
seemed disposed to pacifie measures; but while 
the question of an apology was under. discus- 
sion, a pa ty of the Guards entered from the 
left of the stage, and charged bavoneis.. The 
audience were awch agiated—a _ general 
scuffle, and many individual hard struggles 
took place; the soldiers were broken, in 
many. instances. disarmed, and the muskets 
aud . bayonets thrown into the agchestra, 
from which the band had made an early and 
precipitate retreat ; in others a sortof parole 


was taken, the soldier retaining bis musket, 


went to the right side of the stage, and did 
not further interfere —The wholg , Theatre 
was one scene of confusion, which was not 
diminished by the appearance on the stage of 
the-commanding officer, Captain Waite. 

At length Mr. Kinnaid. came. furward en 
the stage and said: 

* Ladies aud Gentlemen, an explanation 
has now taken pluee;.it) was vot with: Cap- 
tain Whie's knowledge that bis men were 
brought upon the stage; but. we have not 
Jearot by whose order they did come, and 
presume to charge. 
Caprain White meant no injury, and the sole 
motive of his appearance was to wibdraw 
the soldiers, aad) to. prevent theif, ioters 
ference ”’ : : 

This speech was reeeived: with reiterated 


Bat | caw assure, vous, 
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acclamation, and to all appearance every | 
thing was settled, that the Ballet was to pro: | 
ceed ; and while in expectation of this the | 


aivhence bégaw vociferaina, 6 Od s0f 
This arder was inswoily obeyed by Wwe gee: 
tlemen victors, butone person aotel a sulien, 
stubborn part, and remained alone poa-ihe 
stage, defving the audience by insulfing ges- 
tures. [He has since apologized in the pab- 
he papers, pleading inebriety.} Mr. Kinnand 
intreated, compassion towards tim. Mr. 
Romeo Costes then came forward, ard made 
several attempts, amid groans, hisses, and 
every species of contempinous treaigagnt, to 
address.tbe andicnee + eventually, aiier & Con- 
siderable deal of hustling, he was forced frow 
the stage. 

The company then began to depart, and 
thas gradually finished one of the most extra 
ordinary and one of tae most interesting Bal- 
lets in nis object, that perhaps ever was exui- 
bited on any stage. 

» It produced the: following official. order 
from the Lord Chamberlain, which wasaa- 
serted in the Gazette ;— 


Francis Incram Srymovr Cowway, 


Marquis of Hertroro, Lord Chamber/ain 
of his Majesty's Household. 


Tn pursuance to his Royal Highness the 


| deasestts. 
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Prince Regent's pleasure, b-do:here ly. strictly 
command, that wo person,of what qualiuy 
soever, do iv future presume to.stand ‘behind 
the scenes of come upon the stage, enher bee 
fore or during the acting of any opera, or bal- 
let, “in the Kuug’s Dheairey. in Sto James's 
Haymarket, .which omer I sricily com- 
maad the. managery of ihe sai sheatre to 
seg, exacily Fame and obeyed, and alk 
constables sand aphers, appoiuicd to attend. 
the; theatee, to be aiding and assising the, 
managers therein 5. and yb any perso. or per- 
sons, Mbaterets, shall, disahey this older and. 
commands they, vill be proseeded gpaiust ar 
disturbers,of, the public peace. Given ancer 
iny hand and: seal, this 3diday of May, 1803, 
in abe, d3dpyear of bis Myesiy's scign, 

)  scoopwdaam Herrroxps Chamberlain. 


» nt a) of aqu ‘ mT 

Besides this official notice, a,demi-offcial 
article ompbe. par of the mibitarypwas cirou- 
lath ig ihe; public. papets, peay aang, the 
coudyst af the. sojliers, aud Agi supposed, 
cong ayst fy the Beatiemen youunseyt, wd} 
listo! Kudehagd woundelsophisacuga was 
so sama) wo Hist cambesarqict. 4 . 

lo pae@wrTLawtt viredorei! © - 

Tirdab.” A; drs A haw Ctitly was 
pro luged at ith thai re, eatied @ Reeri mind 
tiod, or, a Catbuta” L8emie! “WS dthdr is 
Mr. Clark, who wrote, ihe {HRUE eattey + pfree 
Riss.” Jt was doomed, to aeeta "er9"h- 
favonrable reception. Jn fact, the eters 
to 1k begna so early, tial it was ev ecterdt tid 
aytiguee had made up their’ hinds’ befivre 
they had seea or heard ihe piece,’ or count by 
possibiliiy be acquainted with its merits “ot 
\ Linpartial SSectators” must * tate 
been highly offended “ov. the Wolencé théy 
witnessed... Whether the play were good ot 
bad, we know n t, but we know thar sien 
treatment must banish real genius’ from the 
Theatre. What’hat of sense will tidareit? 
Phe ‘author has (Oinplainedl' cd ae 3° we? sti- 
cerely ‘regret his disappdibiment; but ednhat 
soften bis too severe fate, 

At the end of the third ae, Mt Raytiond 
canie forth, aud addressed the house as fol- 
lows :— 

«© Gentlemen, —T Most tepectfully appease 
to every impartial auditor in this PReaite; 
whether sit be possiblé, ubdét The ‘civantti 
stances of the early “opposition to’ thé play 
that has beeti’ manifested ‘this évenifig, that 
the performers can do theit Wut} te you, vor 
justice to thé Author. ‘Gentlemen, thelt 
efforts, ard depressed, and unless fou “envoree 
a fair Kearibg, you must feel it to be inhpied- 
sible that a fair judgment can be forméd"of 
the oreriis or de-merits of the’ Comedy."? 

he business then proceeded, bat” with 
cont.nual interruption and clamour, and con: 
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tention betwaen the Author's friends and 
foes, the latter of which composed the ma 
jority, at least, in activity and energy. “The 
yrologuée was poor and brief: the Epilogue, 


spoken by Mrs. Glover, in -much agitation, 


was very unfortunate. It complained of the 
hardships inflicted on actors by the faulis of 
authors: “and those complaints weré imme- 
diately turned upon the author of Reerimina- 
tion, by a great part of the house, with all 
imaginable force. Mr. Raymond appeared 
again, and having at lengtl: obtained silence, 
and made his bows, cosimenced thos :— 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, is it your epinion 
that this Comedy has this night received a fair 
hearing?” Many cries of “ Yes,” anc ** No,” 
were utiered. ‘The Manager then resamed,—- 
«© Ladies and Gentlemen, is it vour’pleasure 
that this Comedy should be presented a second 
time, to afford it a fair hearing?’ ‘Vhs was 
decided in the uegative, and Mr. Raywoud 
withdrew. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


A new Comedy, under the name of Edu- 
cation, was perfurmed Apri! 27, and expe- 
rienced a very favourable reception. 

The following may be considered as a preity 
correct abstract of the plot. 

Rosine, the davghter of count Villars, and 
grandchild of a Mr. Cleveland, by whom her 
mother had been disinherited for marrying 
against his consent, is, by the reverse of for- 
tune which befel her father during the French 
revolution, reduced to the necessity of becom- 
ing a tutoress to an English seminary, where 
she is seen and adesired by Vincent ‘Temple- 
té6n, who wins her affections, and inducés 
her to quit her employuient, under the pre- 
tence that he will introduce her to, and ob- 
tain the consent of, his parents to thteir union. 
Tastead of this, Vincent Templeton places her 
to board at the house of Farmer broadcast, 
where she is accidently seen by Mr. Cleve- 
land, who discovers, by an ornameut on her 
person, and a sirong resemblance to his dis- 
easded daughter, that it is his grandchild who 
has run to his assisiance at a moment, in 
which his life is in imminent danger, but he 
is too much exhausted to explain himiself. 
Vincent ‘Templeton, at che instigation of Mr. 
Aspic (a libelier and satirical novellisi of the 
modern school), in a moment of inebriation, 
makes dishonourable proposals to Rosine, who 
indignanily repulses him ; and to avoid fur- 
thef insult, she, assisted by Broadcasi’s son, 
escapes from the house. 

Ellen, tie daughter of Sir Gay Stauach, 
whose education jad given her a strong pro- 
pensity to botany, chymistry, atid the learned 
affectation of feaale attainwients, accidentally 
meeis Rosine, recognises in her her kind 
butoress, arid procures her tle protection of 


Didascalia.~ Covent Garden Theatre. 
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Sir Gay. Mt. Templeton’s mereantile con- 
cerns are completely deranged by the impru- 
dent speculations of his sou, who, deeply re- 
penting lis folly, resolves to sacrifice the 
aflections of his heart, to retrieve his father’s 
fatlen fortunes; for which purpose he pays 
his addresses to Lilen: this 1s discovered by 
Rosine, who artery discards him. —The lover 
rushes out in despair, and while ruminating 
on his mbery, he is encountered by Count 
Viliars, who has come to England in search 
of his daughter, and has traced her into the 
neighbourhood. The Count, seeing the mi- 
niature of bis daoghter in the hands of Teme 
pleton, violently svatches it from bim, and 
ihe latter delivers bim into the custody of 
Broadcast, the constable, charging him with 
a robbery. The afiairs of Mr. ‘Templeton ore 
now brought to a crisis, when the death of 
old Cleveland (whose whole property, it is 
supposed, will devolve to him) revives his 
hopes. The old geaileman's will is opened 
in due form, and his wishes appear to be 
realised, but a slip of paper, which was 
folded in the will, again ovetwhelms him— 
for by it the whole property of the testator is 
bequeathed to Rosine. ‘Templeton, in a pa- 
roaysm of despair, and irresistible ten:ptation, 
conceals this paper, unobserved; but, aftet 
a struggle with his honour and his interest, 
the former prevails, and he replaces Rosine in 
the possession of the paper, and of her grands 
father's wealth. The Count, pleased with 
the act, drops his resentment, and gives the 
hand of his daughter to her lover, to whont 
she is reconciled.—Daniper las secretly res 
trieved the aflaiss of his former pariner, Temes 
pleton ; and Sir Guy bestows the haud of his 
daughter upon his nephew, Suckling, with 
whotn she had made a vain attempt to elope, 
to avoid, what she feared, the addresses of 
Aspic. 

la this Comedy there are manv things 
which are highly incongruous, some quite at 
war with all probabtlity, and others that are 
far from affording either interest or delight. 
The whole character and conduct of Suck« 
ling, the gormatdising cousin and lovet 
of Ellen, should be expunged. This cha+ 
racter is a gross imitation of the sufficiently 
gross Tony Lumpkin: other characters may 
nid their originals in Speed the Plough. 
‘The author, however, is capable of writing 
good English; and his style, sometimes, 
approaches clegance. His regard to decorum 
and morality contributed nota liuleio te 
acceptance othis piece, 

The Epilogue wasa lively trifle, and very 
agreeably delivesed. by Miss Booth, ‘Ihe 
most popular actors and the whole strengih 
of the house were marshalled ti se pport 
of the Author, aud displayed all their uswal 
zeal and exertion. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES 
IN THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CLARKE 'S 
TRAVELS,—IN GREECE, £GYPT, 4ND THE 
MOLY LAND. 


No. V. 
To the Editor of the Litergry Panorama. 


Sir—Nothing can be betier advised than Dr. 
Clarke's resolution on visiting the Holy Land 
Far be it from me to offer a single sentence in 
support of the mummery and ignorance of 
which that country is the unhappy seat: bat 
in avoiding ignorance of one kind we should 
take special care not to fall into ignorance of 
another kind, lest truth should be more than 
eqaally violated. The Dr. has expressed his 
very just yiew of matters, extremely weil, 


« The pure gospel of Christ, every where 
the herald of civilization and of science, is 
almost as little known in the Holy Land asin 
Caliphornia, or New Holland. A series of 
legendary traditions, mingled with the re- 
mains of Judaism, aod the wretched planta- 
sies of illiterate ascetics, may now and then 
exlibit a glimmering gf heavenly light, but 
if we seek for the blessed effects of Christi- 
anidy in the land of Canaan, we must look 
for that period when ‘ the desart etal! blos- 
som as the sose, aud the wilderness become 
a frui:ful field.” For this reason we had ear!y 
resolved ia make the sacred Scriptures our only 
guide throughout this interesting territory ; 
and the dehght afforded by the internal evi- 
dences of trota, in every instance where their 
fidelity of description was proved, by a eem- 
parison with existing documents, surpassed 
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among the cities enumerated by Joshua, as 
appertaining to the tribe of Jadah in the 
south, a place in ** the delightful plain of 
Zebulon,” in the north !—wiih the tribes of 
Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Issa- 
char between! What proof can the Dr. pro- 
duce of any city belonging to one tribe bei 
inclosed in another ?—but here are four tribes, 
including two thirds of the Holy Land, inter- 
posed. ‘The fact is, that David's Ziph was 
«* eight miles from Hebron, east,’ savs Jerom: 
there also was his Carmel, Maon, &c. in the 
south of Judah, hisown tribe; and as to the 
delightful plain of Zabulon, from David's 
history, itis uncertain whether he ever saw it 
in his life. —— Again, 





‘* The elevated plains upon the mountains 
ous territory, besoud the northern extremity 
of thé Lake [of Tiberias] are still ealied by a 
name, in Arabic, which signifies ** the Wi/s 
derness.” To this wilderness it was that John 
the precursor of the Messiah, and also Jesus 
himself, retired in their esrtiest years.” 

No, Sir !—this blunder is greater than the 
former; inasmuch as the distance between 
the places is greater. The wilderness of Judah 
lving in the very north of Galilee! Impose 
sible! Jt lay along the western edge of the 
Dead Sea; and Bethabara, the * house of 
passage,” over the Jordan, where John exer- 
cised his early ministry, was almost opposite 
Jericho. — 

‘* Here, on this plaine—the great plain—c 
field of Esdraclon—the most fertile part of ail 
the land of Canaan, (which though a solie 
tude, we found like one vast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture) the tribe of Issachar 
** rejviced in their tents.” Here it was that 





even all we had anticipated.” 


This reliance on Scripture only is highly 
commendable + ard for the Dr's account of 
what he saw, we are infiniiely obliged to 
hin Hisiaferenges, bowexer, are noi only 
fair. subjects for enquiry, but they are—I speak 
with great regret—ini several instances maut- 
festiy false. I select two or: three geographical 
errors of the grossest kind. —He says, 


«€ The delightful plain of Zabulon appeared 
evety where covered with spontaneous vege- 
tation; flourishing in the wildest exuberance. 
The same proof of its fertility is given by 
othertravellers. As we proceeded across this 
plait, a castle, once the Acropolis of the city 
of SAPPHURA, appeared upon a hill.—In the 
enumeration of the cities of Judah (Joshua 
xvi 55 ) this place is mentioned with Carmel, 
uoder the name of Zipk. Aud David is said 








to have hid himselt with the Zrphites, in 
strong holds in the hill of Hachilah. (1 Sam. 


xxiii. 19.)” 
Surange ! 


Vou, XIII, 





that the Dr. should include 
(Lit. Pan, May, 1813]. 


Brak, descending with his ten thousand from 
Mount Thabor, discom&ted Sisera and * all 
his chariots, even nine hundred chariots of 
iron, and all the people that were with him,” 
gathered from Uarosheth of the Geniiles, 
unto the river of Kishon ; * when all the host 
of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword, and 
there was not a man left; when the kings 
came aud fought, the kings of Canaan, in 
l'aanach, by the waters of Megiddo.” 

Dr C. has completely misunderstood thé 
geography of this history: a different order 
of the words could have relieved a part of his 
confusion. ** Sisera gauihered —unto the river 
of Kishon,—ali his peopie.” In fact, “he 
gathered them leyond the Kishon, from * 
mount Tabor: aud this river swelling by a@ 
sudden flood, rendered his chariots of iron 
useless. In this condision, entangled as it 
were in a bog, he was attacked by infantry, 
ind totally defeated. But the scene of his 


distress was south of the Kishon, near Me- 
giddo: hod be been able io maneavre on thé 
great plain, those levels would have given 


every advantage to his cliariots; this he lost, 
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by being obliged to act on unlevel and deceit- 
fui ground. 

From these failings in the Dr's. judgement, 
T infer, the necessity oF making a distinction, 
between what this worthy traveller affirms, 
Ae saw , and what he reports, without having 
besiowed adeguate attention on it. On the 
former we may place every dependence: the 
Jatter is opea to ivestigation, 

The following is a very important disco- 
very : the scene of itis at Jerusalew. 

«« We had been to examine the hil! which 
now bears the name of Sion; it is situated 
upon the south side of Jerusalem, part of it 
being excluded by the wall ef the present 
cily, which passes over the lop of the mount. 
If this be indeed mount sion, the prophecy 
(Mich. iii. 12.) concerning it, that th ie plough 
should pass over it, bas been fulfilled to the 
Jeter; for such labours were actually going 
on when we arrived. Here the Turks havea 
mosque over what they call the tombof David. 
No Christian can gain admittance; and as 
we did not chouse to loiter among the other 
legendary sanctities of the mount, having 
quitted the city by what is cailed * Sion 
Gate,” we descended into a dingle or trench, 
called Tophet, or Gehinnon, by Sandys. As 
we reached the bottom of this narrow dale, 
sloping towards the valley of Jehosaphat, we 
observed upon this side of the opposite moun- 
tain, which appears to be the same called by 
Sandys the ‘* Hill of Offence,” 
Sion, a number of excasations in the rock, 
simi! ar to those already described among the 
ruins of Telwessus, in the Gulf of Glaueus ; 
and answering to the account } pet blished by 
Shaw of ihe Cryp t@ of Laadi ly Jebilee al id 
Tortosa. We rode towards the em; 
ation being very little elevated above the bot- 
tom of the dingle on its sou'hern side. When 
we arrived, we instaatly recognised the sort 
of sepulchres which bad so much interested 
us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from our 
horses ; found that we should have amp! 
employment in their examination. ‘They 
were all of the same kind of workmanship, 
exhibiting a series of subterraneous chainbers 
hewn with marvellous a 

«400... Upon all the sepulclires at the base 
of this mount..... there are inscriptions, in 
Hebrew and in Greek. Tie Hebrew inscrip- 
tions are the most effaced: of these itis difl- 
cult to wake any tolerable copy. Besides the 
injuries they have. sustained by time, they 
have been covered by some carbonaceous sub- 
stance, either bituminous or fumid, which 
rendered the task of transcribing them yet 
more arduous. The Greck inscriptions are 


their Situ- 


1h nn 





brief and legible, consisting of immense let- 
ters deeply ‘carved in the face ef the rock, 
either over the door, or by the side, of the 
sepulchres. 
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juries the stone had sustained, 


“© Upon the first we observed these cha- 
racters.” 


‘ 
+t THC ALtaAt 
CIWN 
OF * THE * HOLY 
SION 
Having entered by the door of this sepul- 
chre, we found a spacious chamber cut ia the 
rock, connected with a scries of other sube 
terranean apartments, one leading into anus 


ther, and containing an extensive range of 
receptacles for the gead 





© seeseeee Dd he Hebrew inscriptions, instead of 
being over the entrances, w ere by the side of 
the doors. Having but little knowledge of 
the characters with which they were written, 
all that could be attempted was, to make as 
faithful a representation as possible of every 
incision upon the stone, without attempling 
to supply any thing by conject ares and even 
admitting g in certain instances doubtful traces, 
which were perhaps casualties caused by in- 
having uo 
reference to the legend......... 

** From the imperfect state of this inscrip- 
tion, and the decomposition of the rock itself, 
whereon it is placed, the copy may be liable 
to error. It was nade, however, with great 


- : : “ 
ps | Care, 2nd Gue attent Was paid to the post- 
facing mount | ©" }] due attention was paid to the 5 


tion of the lines. The words of the inserip- 
tion are supposed to be Arabic, expressed in 
Hebrew and Pi eenician c! ~~ ers, (Here 
the Dr. inserts the inscription, No, I. j—Al ! 
the face of this mouyt.in, along the dingle, 
supposed to be the vale of Gehinnon by Sandys, 
is marked by similar excavations. .....sece-++s- : 
‘*« Continuing our researches along this dingle, 
as it inclines tow irds the east, before its junes 
tion with the larger valley of Jehosaphat, we 


|; came to sepulchires....... similar to those de- 





SOLIDI <c.thivexkins near the place commonly 
shewau as dce/dama, or the Fic/d of Blood, 


“9 cg of these inscriptions are now in a 
state to be interpreted... .....Jn the second, 
the iets ire of lette rs usually called Etrusean 
and properly Phoenician, with the characters 
of the Greek al; Habs t, added to the iinper- 
fect state of the inserip tion, seem to render 
illustration hopeless. “(Here the Dr. inserts 
the inscription No. 2.] 


«« Tn some of these sepulchres were antient 
paintings, execuicd afier tie manner of those 
found upon the walls of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ; 3 except that the figures represe nted 


were those of the Apostles, the 4 irgin, &e, 
with circular lines, as symbol sof glory, around 
their heads. These paintings “appeared 


upon the sides and upen the roof of each 
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sepulchral chamber, preserving a wonderful 
freshness of colour, although much injured 
by Arabs and Turks, whose endeavours to 
effice them were visibly displayed in many 
instances.’ 

What Dr. C. describes as ‘ hopeless,” and 
abandons in despair, it becomes me not to 
attempt without the preatest circumspection 
and modesty. In ci cag cases all that can 


be done is to guess at a peradventure; and 
t 


where nothing of cor nseque nce depen ds on the | 


resul lt, recourse to conjeclure, imipes ches nel- 
ther the iniention, nor the int negri ty of the 


but be ing 





conjecurer. J could willing! y have spared 
myself this laboriousengniry; but I apprehend 
the discovery affords evidence in support of 
history, and that object is worth the trouble. 
I therefore shall state my thought ; desiring 
your readurs to accept them as CONJECTURES 
only. | 
T begin with the second inscripti mm, Copied 
from Dr. C. page 5063. What are blanks in | 
Dr. C. I have marked in smaller letters. The 
first three lines read thus :— 


@HKHAIA sTRAvT HON 
©TESrePasIIONOSTHE 
PRINCE SBENAS 


or receptacle for 





TI. FL. 


Oryn—a Conditorium, 
the dead, a sepulehre, — dia STLATNYOV—— | 
ly order of the genera’, ‘Vitus Flavius, Son 
ef Vespasian, Privce of the Roman Youth. 

Whatever be thought of the letters proposed | 
for filling up the blanks, it is clear that this 
iuscription mentions, ‘* the Son of Vespa- 
sian ,"—also, that the existing word in th 
third line is the Latin word juvenes ;—and 
that the first word imports a sepulchre.— 
The fourth and fifth lines of the original, 
which arte too much oblitersted to be read, 
should appear to be the names of the persons 
(soldiers ?) here deposited by order of the 
general, ‘ 

The Roman army was composed in part of 


foreigners, ignorant 1 amor 


of Latin; and 
them easicrn Asiatics, equally ignorant « 
Greek also : nor can we suppose the soldiers, 
natives of ltaly, were themselvis learned. | 
We are not, therefore, to wonder at incorrect | 
language written by them, or at the aixture | 
conspicuous in this inscription, which presents 
us at the same time with Greek words and 
Greek lefters ; with a Latin word and Latin 
4 , and origin ally | 





y 
‘ 
t 


lcllers; with Poenecian Jest 
no doubt alsaa Phenecian word. 

Supposing this mscription to commemorate | 
soldiers who fell at the siege of Jerusalem, | 
under Titus, | avail myself of whatever 
authority it affords for assigning a ry cha- 
racier to the inseription No. 1. copied from 


| 


Dr. ©. page 555. ‘The upper lines ¥ it are | 
red by im 


‘ 


toe much mutilated to be res 


}and in elt 


Iebrew letters, I shall suppo 
they referred ] to Galilean troo; ps. The last lait 
but one I read thus :— 


Z=TIT=Z TAOINTXIA’S 


SYRVS GOINTTILIN 


Now, wheiher this be one name, which 
we should write Cyrus Quintillian, or two’ 
pames, Cyrus and Quinti/lian, I know not; 
nor is it of any consequence. It is enough - 
that this inscription also contains several 
names; and that neither Cyrus nor Quintt/- 
dian can be deemed Hebrews. They must 


been foreigners, and possibly 


have annarent! 





saldiers, fol] rs of ‘Vitus. 
Moreover, this inscription is a mixture of 
letters derived from different languages. ‘The 








third eterie Cyrus, is the He ‘brew res h, 1. 
the Xin Quintillian, is the Samaritan tau, 
or T; the last letter but one is the Hebrew 
d,»3 and the last letter itself is the Sama- 
ritan nun, N. Thus we have two proofs of 
a mixture of letters in the same inscription, 
written by soldiers, at the date of the promul- 
gation of the Gospel. Thus has Providence 
very unexpectedly brought to light an unde- 
niadle evidence for the “troth ef the Gospel 
History, in a matter apparently so minute, 
and incidental, as to have escaped the imagi- 
nations of ajl critics and commentators, to this 
very day; neither could they have conjec- 

tured the truth. 

All our learned say, the inscription on the 
ross of Jesus, was in three LANGUAGES: 
“Tt was,” says Dr. Dodd id re ‘written in 
Latin, forthe Majesty of Uke Roman E mpire; 
ia Greck, for the information of the vast nume 
| that language, as 
1¢ Roman Empire 
rewood's Enq Sie chap i—iv ) 

1s it was the vulgar lon- 

guage."—Aud this isthe current opinion of 
the critics; but what says the I vangelist Luke, 
hap. xxiii. 38? —“a superscription also war 
written over him in Lertrers of Greek, and- 
Latin, and Hebrew.” Had it been in three 
ages, it might have been (by one writer 
of the four) considered as three in- 
but all the evangelists mention it 
as ore inscription; and the apostle John is, 
particular in saying it was a title, and fhe 
tile, ia the singular, But from these ias 
scriptions in the rocks of Mount Sion, we 
learn that it was customary for the soldiery to 
employ the deffers of the three languages in 
one inseripsion; and if Pilate wrote that 
** title’ with his own hand, be did no more 
ia so doing, as a soldier, than did the soldiers 
of Titus’s army a few years afterwards. [ 
have heretofore had occasion to vindieate the 
correctness of the informatioa obtained -by 
St. Luke, and must be allowed to cousides 
ihis as another instance of his accuracy. 


2F2 


bers of Elellenists that use 
indeed most provinces of 


2, 
did 5 (see [51 
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It is obvious to remark what support these 
Sgeesiptions afford to history, which attributes 

e destruction of Jerusalem to Titus: no ad- 
ditional argument is necessary. But Dr. C. 
also furnisiies very acceptable evidence, in 
proof of certain other remains of antiquity, 
which also illustrate a point of history, still 
ex.sting in the preciuets of the Temple at 
Jerusalem.— He says, 


‘6 We waited upon the Governor, to thank 
him for the civilities we had received. Ou 
this occasion we used al] the interest we had 
with him, by means of Djezzer Pacha’s own 
interpreter, to obtain admission into the 
Mosque of the Temple of Sclomon, or 
mosque erected upou the site of that temple 
by the Caliph Omar, in the seventh century. 

e entreated us not ia wrge the request, say- 
ing his own life would certainly be required 
as the price of our admission: we were there- 
fore compelled to rest satisfied with the in- 
teresting view it afforded from his windows, 
which regarded the area of the temple. The 
sight was so grand, that we did not hesitate 
in pronouncing it the most mag:.ificent piece 
of architecture in the Turkish empire ; and 
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years before the Christian gra. Judea, it is 
true, was then a Roman province ; but it does 
not necessarily follow, either that Roman 
workmen were employed, or that the Roman 
taste was consulied in the style of the supers 
structure. Upon maturer deliberation, after 
duly considering what bas been written upon 
the subject, particularly by Chrysostom, there 
seems every reasor for believing, that, in /he 
foundations bere alluded to, we have a standing 
memorial of Julian's discomfiture, when he 
attempied to rebuild the temple; aud perhaps 
of a nature which might tave satisfied Lard- 
ner himself; that his doubts concerning the 
fact were unwarrantable. Ammianus Mar 
cellinus, whose testimony, as that of a Hea- 
then writer, confounded even Gibbon’s incre 
dulity, pretty plainly indicates that some pro- 
gress had been made in the work, before the 
prodigy occurred which rendered the place 
inaccessible to the artificers whom Julian had 
employed. It is expressly stated by hia, that 
Alypius of Autioch was earnestly employed 
in carrying on the butlaing, and that the Go- 
vernor of the province was assisting the opes 
rafion when the flames burst forth. Chry- 
sustom alluding to the fact, as notorious, and 





considered externally, far superior to the 
mosque of Saint Sophia in Constantinople, 
By the sides of the spacious area in which it 
stands, are certain vaulted remains; these 
plainly denote the masonry of the antients; 


and evidence may be adduced to prove that | 


they belonged to the foundations of Solomon's 
Temple. We observed also, that reticulated 
stucco, which is commonly considered an evi- 
dence of Roman work .... As to the Mosque 
itself, there is no building at Jerusalem that 
ean be compared with it, either in beauty or 
riches. ‘The lofty Saracenic pomp, so nobly 
displayed in the stvle of the building, its nu- 
merous arcades ; its capacious dome, with all 
the stately decorations of the place ; its ex- 
tensive area, paved and variegated with the 
choicest marbles; the extreme neatness ob- 


served in every avenue towardsit ; and lastly, | 
the sumptuous costume observable in the | 


dresses of all the eastern devoiees, passing to 
and from the Sanctuary, make it altogether 
one of the finest sights the Mahometans have 
to boast.” 

On second thoughts the Doctor sees more 
in the existence of the Roman reticulated 
stucco, in the Temple, than ai first; his nole 
is not oniy extremely curious and ingenious, 
bat calculated to direct the consideration of 
the reader. 

** The extraordinary appearance of the opus 
reliculatum jn this building, being irrecon- 
eilcable with Jewish masonry, may lead to a 
very curious, if not important, inference con- 
cerning these foundations, The author was 
at first inclined, with Phocas and Golius, 
that they were the remains of the Temple of 
Soloman, as it was restored by Hesod a few 


| atiested by living witnesses, says, ‘ Yea, 
| THEY MAY VIEW THE FOUNDATIONS LYING 
| STILL BARE AND NAKED; AND IP YOU ASK 
| THe REASON, YOU WILL MEET WITH NO 
OTHER ACCOUNT BESIDES THAT WHICH 1 
HAVE GIVEN.” From these cancurring: tes- 

timonies, aud from the extraordinary remaine 

ing evidence of the opus relicu/alum, it can 

hardly be denied but that an appeal may be 
| nade to these remains as the very work to 

which Chrysostom alludes. The words of 
| Ammianus seem to warranta similar conclu- 

sion: ‘© Metuendi gloli flammarum PROPE 

FUNDAMENTA Crely is assulfilus erumpeutes.” 
On what autbority Mosheio asserts that the 
| Jews who had * set about this important 
work were obliged to desist, Lefore they had 
even begun to lay the foundations of the 
sacred edifice,” does pot appear, except it 
be upon the following passage from Rufinus, 
| '* Apertis tgttur fundamentis calces caemen- 
taque adhibita: nihi/ omnino deerat, quin die 
| postera, velerilus delurbatis, nova jacerent 
| fundamenta.” Warburton who has cited 
| this passage, is nevertheless careful, in weigh- 
| ing the evidence, as to the fact, to consider 
the testimony of Chrysostom as of a supe. 

rior nature, being that of a living witness ; 
| whereas Rufinus, who lived in the subsequent 
age, could only relate things as they had been 
transmitted to him ; therefore the appeal made 
; by Chrysostom to the existence of the foun- 
dations may be supposed to supersede any in- 
| ference likely to be derived from these words 
| of Rufinus, as to their not having been laid 
| before the prodigy took place ; and the pres 
| sent appearance of the opus reticulatum, in 
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the masonry, proves that the workmanship is 
strictly Roman. Prideaux, iv his ‘* Letiers 
to the Deists,” makes indeed a bold assertion, 
and without veracity, in saying, that there 
** ts not now left the least remainder of the 
ruins of the temple, to show where it once 
stood 3 and that those who travel to Jerusalem 
have rio ofher mark, whereby to find it out, but 
the Mahometan mosque erected on the same 
plat by Omar.” There isin f ct a much better 
mark; namely, the mark of Ju/ian's discom- 
fiture, in the remains of Roman masonry 
upon the spot: and if this be disputed, it can 
only beso, by admitting that the foundations 
now ** /ying lare and naked,” were those 
of the temple built by Herod; in direct oppo- 
sition to authenticated records concerning 
their demolition by Titus, who commauded 
his soldiers to dig up the foundations both of 
the temple and the city. ‘* Both the Jewish 
Talmud and Maimonides affirm,” says 
Whitby, ** that Terentius Rufus, the cap- 
tain of his army, caused a ploughshare to rase 
the soil whereon the foundations of the temple 
stood.” 

«© After all that has been said, let the reader 
bear carefully in mind, that the prophecy of 
Christ, existing in full blaze, needs not any 
support from the establishment of Julian's 
miraculous discomfiture. ‘The ruins of the 
temple and of the city ; the abolition of the 
Mosaical dispensation ; the total overthrow 
and dispersion of the Jews, constitute alto- 
gether an EXISTING MIRACLE, perplexing 
the sceptic with incontestable proof of the 
divine origin of our religion.” 

The failure of Julian's enterprize to rebuild 
the temple, oceasioned by an immediate act 
of divine power, is no article of faith: there 
is, nevertheless, a great satisfaction attending 


imputation of imbecility and falsehood ; and 
his restoration to an allowance of common 
sense and common honesty. 

The statement involves the character of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a Heathen writer ; 
of Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, Christian fathers ; 
all four contemporaries. “The authorities for 
the fact aré brought together by J. Alb. Fa- 
bicius. Nevertheless, Larduer objected to 
the history, from the best of motives: Gib- 
bon would have objected, but was compelled 
to say ‘* such authority (as the story rested 
ou) should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous mind.” 

I suppose, nevertheless, that we are not to 
tise too strictly the expressions of the Jew- 
is) writers that Rufus passed a ploughshare 
oe: al/ parts of the foundations of the tem- 
ple. As that edifice stood on a rock ; and 
was built into the rock, iv som: places, those 
parts would escape the ravages of fire, aid 
ev rid not be displaced without greater labours 
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than they cost to construct them. Some parts 
even of Solomon's foundations lid with large 
heavy stones may still be in their places. 

It remains merely to observe, that from the 
numerous instances he had seen of Roman 
work, &c. Dr. Clarke was a perfect judge 
of the certainty of what he saw, and was 
not hkely to mistake Saracen work, or any 
other, for gevuine labours of the Romans, 
as praciived at the date assigned to the event. 
We may safely rest on the Dr's competency, 
among our many other obligations to him, 

lam, Sir, your's, &c. 
Fipevie. 


P.S. I hope that some more fortunate ine 
terpreter, may accomplish what Dr. C. has 
thought impossible ; and shall therefore subs 
mit my guesses on other words of these mue 
tilated inscriptions ; though aware that they 
are intitled to no acceptance beyond that of 
gresses only. The word immediately unJer 
Syrus, I read Kinwos, Cyenius: and the 
four last letters, ROM N. p. 355. Tne 
upper inscription, p, 508, seems to include 
the word THEKA ; and to mention the appel- 
Jative Germantkt. Both perhaps conclude 
with the word Sion. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE MEDICAL EFFECTS 
OF CLIMATES, 

From Dr. Young's Introduction to Medical 
Literature. Landon, 1813. 

The following Paper is not only very ins 
genious in itself, and every way honourable 
to its worthy author, but it is of great ims 
portance to the public, and partitularly to 


H ~ “yr ° . } suc F a 3110 I C- 
the discharge of a christian Father, from the | ° ich individuals as labour ander disorders 


quiring change of air, and of scenery. It 
also contains observations worthy the atten< 
tion of all who are about to fix their resi« 
dences, to rebuild houses, &c. towhich stas 
tionary conveniences, the choice of aspect, 
and other considerations are truly important’ 
We could add other remarks, but the length 
of the article forbids. In the work itself, as 
in Dr. Young's publications generally, thé 
reader will find many judicious and interests 
ing observations. 

A complete system of meteorology, eves 
so far as the properties of climates, with re« 
gaid to temperature only, are concerned, pres 
sents almost as great ditticulies as a complete 
theory of the nature and cure of diseases. In 
this, as in many other departments of medi< 
cal knowledge, we perpetually find a multi« 
plicity of accounts, apparently well attested, 
but totally at variance with each other, which 
render it desirable to appeal to some more 
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satisfactory testimonials than the results of 
common und superficial observation ; while 
the evidence, which would be required for 
forming useful conclusions, vpoa safe and 
scientific grounds, alihough in this case com- 
pletely within the scope of the human facul- 
ties, is still such as to require, for its produc- 
tion, a combination of perseverance and ac- 
curacy, which has certainly never yet existed, 
and which probably can scarcely ever be ex- 
pected to be found in a sufficient number of 
collateral observers, Any voluminous work 
on the subject, whether systematic or émpi- 
tical, must unavoidably contain much useless 
and some erroneous matter; and a short state- 
ment of a few facts, which appear to be tole- 
rably well ascertained, first, respeciing the 
physical characters, and secondly, respecting 
the medical effects of the prine:pal climates 
which deserve our notice, is all that will be 
ssible to attempt in the present essay. 

The simple indications of a thermometer, 
however accurately they may be observed, in 
the most uuexceptionable exposure, by no 
means atiord acorrect test of the temperature, 
as it affects the human system: nor is it pos 
Sivle to express the modifications produced by 
wind and moisture, even supposiag them to 
be easily known, by any nunc rical measure 
which shall be app'icable to every relative 
jtuation of the individual. I have known 
an atinosphere at 65°, witha thick fog, and 


a very little wind from N.E., appear, to a 


se 

person taking moderate exercise, most oppres- 
sively sultry ; although a person, ‘sitting long 
still, might have felt the same air nocomfort- 
ably cold. Moisture must make both heat 
and cold more sensible ; the one by diminish- 
ing perspiration, the other, by increasing the 
conducting power of air, Wind is doubly | 
concerned in affecting the properties of a | 
climate ; first, as the great cause of prevent. | 
ing a general accumulation of hest over con- 
siderable tracts of country ; and secondly, as 
having a similar effect with respect to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the person, and its 
Operation is as generally perceptible in the 
Jatter way, where we have no precise mode of 
estimating its magnitude, as in the former, 
where it ia correctly indicated by a thermo- 
meter sufficiently exposed : although, in faet, | 
the most shaded fixed thermometer may often 
be observed to indicate a temperature many 
degrees higher, than that of the + .eeze which 
is circulating in the neighbouring country. 
Sill more eommoenly by the sea side, the 
wind exhibits the temperature of the water 
over which it has blown; at Worthing it is 
seldom above 64° in the hottest weather, al- | 
though the sea, when the tide flows in at 
noon, over the heated expanse of sand, is | 
sometimes raised to 78°, wheie it is several 
feet deep. 

‘Se. the inhabitants of these islands, the | 
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most important properties of ether climates 
ore these, whieh render them more or less fit 


| for the residence of persons liable to catarrliak 


or consumptive affections. Hence, warmth and, 
cquability of temperature, especially in the 
winter months, are the first objects of ous 
inquiry in the theoretical comparison of cli- 
mates. Moisture ts supposed, by some, to 
be favourable, by others, to be unfavourable, 
to such persons: it may therefore be safely 
neglected, except as tending to inerease the 
evils depending on a want of equability of 
temperature. ‘The efluvia of moist ground 
are sufficiently well known as the causes of 
paludal fevers ; further than this they require 
no particular investigation. Nor can we at- 
tempt to assign any reason for peculiarities, 
which reader some situations preferable to 
others, fur some individuals only, labouring 
under a given disease, as asthma; which is 


| sometimes induced by the atmosphere of 


cities, and sometimes of the country ; and 
which is occasionally mitigated by a residence 


| in places having no marked distinctions from 


such as are less favourable to it, as Kensington, 
ang peti 1s SOMe. clhe4#&s. 

In the otter seasons, there are few diseases, 
and few con-itutions, which would require 
a climate milder ihan our own ; in the colder, 
an increase of the facility of circulation, 


which heat appears to aflurd, may ofien be 
beneficial, P rily perhaps as exciung perspt- 
ind partly as preventing too great a 
congestion of blood in the internal parts of the 
body. The mean temperature of the six 
winter months is therefore the first point ot 
comparison, that requires our attention, and 
such a comparison may easily be derived from 
the registers, which are asually kept in cit- 
cumstances nearly similar. 


From Ogtober to Marck. 


ratron, 


London, R.S. 1790 4 43 5° 
Edinburgh 40°4 
Dawlish, Sic W W. M.S. 1794 (Lond. 
44°1°) 453 
Ilfracombe, without doubt incorrect (55) 
Paris 41-2 
Lisbon 55°5 
Mal'a, Domeier 63 


Madeira, Gourlay, (S. W. aspect, M.) 63 

Bermudas, M.S. R. S. 1790 638 

Jamaica, Botanic garden at Kingston, 
Clarke, Dunc. Med. Comm. vii. 


From November to March. 
London, 1808-9 
Penzance, 1808-9, Siirling, at 10, or 
about 1° above the mean 43°1 
From January to March. 
London, 1809 43°1° (Jan. 37 
Glasgow, 1809, Stirl, at 10 40°3 33° 
Penzance, 1809, Stirl., at 10 48°5 46 
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London, 1790-4, 8 or7 and 2416 39'l 
Sidmouth, 1800, M.S. RS. 
8 aud? 41°7 42 3) 
February and March. 
London, 1803, 7 and 2 41°59 
Cliston, 1803. 8 and 2. Carrick 2:5 


Tvom Octoler to December. 


London, i8ii, mean of extremes in 


each ipoath 47°0? 
Sidmouth, 1$!1, Clarke 457 

From Decemler to February. 
J.ondon 39°7°? 
Eiinburgh 307 
Paris 30°8 


, that none 


mparisor 
i 


It appears from this e 


ef the situations here enumerated, North of 


reas ' 


Lisbon, except Penzance, has any material 
advantage over London in the mildness of its 
winter. The best parts of Mevoushire seem 
to be about a degree and a half warmer; ‘Tor- 
quay however may perhaps be a litde miller 
than this; the account, which was kept at 
Ilfracombe, mast have been taken from a 
thermometer in a confined or a sunny situa- 
tion. But Penzance may be fairly considered 
as having a temperature 43° higher than Lon- 
don in the coldest months ; nor is the journal 
here employed the only one, which allots 
such a superiority to the climate of this ex- 
tremitv of ourisland. It isremarkable, that 
the temperature of the three colcest months 
is the same at Paris as at Edinburgh, being, 
in both these cities, about three degrees lower 
than in London. There are probably parti- 
cular spots on the coastof Hampshire or Sus- 
sex, which, from their sheltered situation, 
must be considerably less subject to the effect 
of the northern or eastern winds, than most 
other parts of the island; and Hastings, or 
its neighbourhood, may perhaps be reckoned 
among the most eligible of these; but the 
further we go up the channel, the more re- 
mote we become from the mild gales of the 
Ailaotic, while the more prevalent south- 
Westerly winds, in passing over a considerable 
part of the continent, must have lost much 
of their warmth. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that both Malta and Madcira present 
numerically, a mean temperature for the 
Winter months, as favourable for an invalid 
as can possibly be desired. 

Equability of temperature is’ a second qua- 
lity, of no small importance, as tending to 
diminish the chance of incurring, or aggra- 
valing, pulinonary diseases, by repeatedly take 
ing cold. When, indeed, the temperature Is 
much below 60°, the most material changes 
are those which cecur upon going from the 
house into open air; so that a cold climate 
becomes, ia some degree, of necessity a 
chanzeable one also. ‘The regularity of this 


} 7) ‘ f avaicing ite efec 
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{ by additional clothing, as well as of obviating 

| them in some measure by exercise, contribute 

| however to lessen its influence; and it does 
not therefure altoge:her supersede the effects 

of that changeableness, which consists ina 
great extent of the variation of the tempera- 
ture of two successive days, or of different 
hours ‘in the course of the same day. The 
simplest, and perhaps the best mode of aps 
preciating the effect of the extent of such a 
variation, in deteriorating a climate, is to ob- 
serve, for each month, the greatest variation, 
at the same hour, in any two successive days 
within its durations The mean variation of 
snecessive days may also be computed, in ors 
der to assist in the comparison ; and the mean 
diurnal range, or the space throagh whicla 
the surface of the mercury moves, in ascend- 
ing and descending, throughout the d ry and 
| uight, will give a collateral estimate of a 
similar nature. The best practical mode of 
deducing this range from the observations is, 
to find separately the mean of the heights for 
the morning and afternoon, and to double 
their difference. Where none of these par- 
ticnlars can be obtained, the extreme varia- 
tion of each month will afford a character not 
alte.cether unimportant. 

Mean ef the grealest Variations of successive 
Days in each Month, for the Winter 
Montiss. 

London, 1790-4, 6 mo. 11°5° 

——- 1794 (greatest of all 15°) 10°7 ; 

Knightsbridge, Read, 1790-1 (greatest ‘ 

J 





23° ‘3 
Dawlish, 1794 (greatest 134°) 10-7 
Lisbon, 1788 (greatest 11°) 8°7 
Bermudas, 1790 (greatest 13°) 9-0 
Montreal, 1778 40 
Penzance, 1808-9. Nov. to March (gr. 

10) 92 
Sidmouth, 1800. Jan. te March. (gr. 

16%) 10:9 
Gravesend, 1787. Jan. 13.0 
Ashover, Derbyshire, 1805. Jan. 138 
Minehead, Atkins, 1782. Jan. 10- 
Cliiton, Feb. 1803, 9°, Marth, 13°, 

mean iy 


Mcan Variation of successive Days for thé 
Winter Months. 














London, 1700-4, 6 mo. 362° 
- 1794 3-6L 
Knightsbridge, 1790-1 5-45 
Dawlish, 1794 3:08 
Lisbon 1788 2:70 
Bermudas, 1709, about 3:00 
Niontreal, 1778 13-2 
| Penzance, 1808-9 Noy. to March 280 
Sidmouth, 1800. Jan. to March 332 
Clifton, 18C8. Feb. and March 3°55 
Gravesend, 1787. Jan. A415 
Ashover, 1805. Jan. 3 33 
Minchead, 1782. Jan. 400 
2h 4 








615} 
Mean diurna! Range for the Winter Months. 


London, 1790-4, 6 mo. 13-0” 
Sidmouth, 1800. Jan. to Match 10°0 
Clifion, 1808. Feb. and March (Lond. 
162°) 4 
Mean monthly Varidtion for the Winter 
Months. 
London, 1793-6, 6 mo. 259° 
Madeira, 1703-6, 6 mo. 12-6 
Sidmouth, 1811. Jan. té¢ March 34° 
Clitron, 1803. Feb. and Mareh (Lond. 
36°) BI 
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Prevalence of Winds. 
London, 1790-4 W. 9° S. -234. 
——- 1794 W. 33°S °188. 
Dawlish, 1794 W. 6°S. -466. 
Lisbon, 1788 3 N. 1° W.-315. 
According to this comparison, it appear? 
that the mean direetion of the wind in Devon- 


| shire is somewhat more westerly than in 


I. does not appear that Devonshire possesses | 


aay decided advantages over. London with 
Fespect to equability of climate, if we judge 
of the climate of London frem the observations 


made at the apartments of the Royal Society | 
only: but in so central a situation, the | 


changes must be readered much fess sensible 
by the effect of the surrounding buiidfigs ; 
and they appear to be considerably greater at 
Gravesend, and zreater still at Knightsbridge. 
In this respect, too, Penzance retains its 
superierity even over Devonshire. Lisbon 


. ! 
seeins to have a less variable temperature than 


any part of Great Britain ; and in Madeira, 


to judge by the monthly variation only, she 


advantage in this respect appears to be still 
greater. 

The greatest possible equability of tem- 
perature seems, however, to be obtatned in a 
sea voyage to a warm climate, in which the 
variation seldom amounts to half as much as 
in the most favourable situation on shore, 
even on a smail island; and in pulmonary 
cases, the motion of a ship would probably 
in general be rather beneficial than other- 
wise, while the fatigue of travelling in bad 
roads, and the danger of sleeping in damp 
beds, present an alternative by no means fa- 
vourable toa journey by land. 

The direction of the wind alone can seldom 


have any immediate eflect on the salubrity of 


the climate, except by variously modifying its 
temperature, according to the seas or coun 
tres over which it blows. There is a method 
of computing the mean direction of the 
wind, which does tot appear to have been 
hitherto adopted, but which affords a very 
sunple and intelligible result, although some- 
what laborious if extensively applied. It con- 
sists in finding the bearing and distance of a 
point, to which a light body would be carried 
by the wind in the course of the year, sup- 
posing the velocity to be constant, when tt 
variations have not been ascertained by eb 
se vation. Jt is obsious that the bearing of 
such a point will shew at once the mean di 
rection of the prevalent winds: and its dis 
tance, compared with the effect of a constan: 
wrod for the same time, as a onit, will indi 
e te the degree in which those winds have 
p cvatlec's 





London : and that the degree, in which such 
westerly winds predominate, is more than 
iwice as great as in London: or, if we con- 
vert the measure mito days, that the predo- 
minance amounted, tn 1794, to 68 days for 
London, of a wind neatly W.S W. and to 
170 days for Dawlish, of a wind a little to 
the south of west. 

The variations of the climate of the same 
place, w th fespect to mean temperature, are 
easily collected from the usual meteorological 
compatations. Dr. Heberden has very suc- 
cessfully combated the common opinion, re- 
specting the saperior salubrity of cold win- 
ters; it appears, however, that the winter 
which he particularly observed was more va- 
riable, as well as colder, than usual. Mr. 
Kirwan has attempted to account for the 
greater frequency of colds, which he supposes 
to occur in spring and autumn, by the 
greater variability of the temperature at those 
seasons: but both the fact and the explana 
tion are very questionable ; for in reality the 
variations of temperature, if estimated by the 
total range of the thermometer within the 24 
hours, are almost uniformly greatest in the 
hottest weather. In London, the greatest 
variations of successive days at the same hours 
in the morning, are greatest In winter; io the 
afternoon, in summer; and although the latter 
are a lithe greaterin April than in some of 
the succeding mouths, the difference is by no 
means considerable. P 

Of the empirical evidence, which may be 
collected, respecting the medical effects of 
different climates, the most authentic is pers 
haps that whieh is derived from well-regu- 
Jaicd bills of mortality ; since these documents 
ougin to afford us a tolerable criterion of the 
general heahthiness or unhealthiness of a 
place, from the proportion between the an- 
nual deaihs and the population, and at the 
same time a pretty correct determination of 
the degrees in which, different diseases are 
fatal. Vhus, when we find thatin Stockholm 
the annual deaths amount to 1-1gh of the 
population, in London to 1 @tst, in the Pays 
de baud wo 1-45th, and in some villages in 
different parts of Great Britain to 1-601b only, 
we cunnot hesitate to conusicera residence in 
the country as generally more healthy than in 
a metropolis similar to either of those cities; 
although it cannot faily be concluded that 
the healthiness is precisely im the proporion 
which might be inferred from this com- 
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parison, until we have considered how far the 

ect of emigration to a great town may in- 
fluence the apparent mortalitv. After the 
age of eight or ten, the probable duration of 
life may be estimated with sufficient accuracy, 
as Demoivre has very ingeniously shown, by 
assuming that, of a certain number of persons 
born together, one will die annually until the 
whole number is become extinct ; and it is 
well known, that this number may in com- 
mon cases be supposed to be 86; so that at 
any given age, for instance 36, we may find 
the probable duration of life by deducting it 
from 86, and halving the remainder, which 
will give us 25 for the estimate required ; and 
if this law were universally true fiom the 
time of birth, it is easy to show that the 
mortality in a metropolis would always be 
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by any means in exact proportion to the dee 
pression of the mean temperatere. The 
principal situations, that require tv be come 
pared with the metropolis, as a standard, are 
the south of England, the south of Europe, 
the islands of the Mediterranean, Madeira, 
and the West Indies. 

There do not appear to be any precise ae~ 
counts of the proportionate mortality fron 
consumption at any place upon the southera 
coasts of this island, on a scale sufficiently 
extensive for the comparison; but there ts 
abundant reason to think that such a report 
would be greatly in favour of the salubrity of 
these coasis ; nore so indeed than any con- 
clusions, that we should be at all authorieed 


| to form, from such thermomeirical observas 


increased by the accession of settlers ; so that | 
| obiain sufficient evidence for the inquiry: and 


if, for example, the whole popula ion were 
supplied by settlers at 20, and ail children 
were sent to a neighbouring village to be edu- 
cated, the mortality of the town, insiead of 
1-43d, would become 1: (43 — 10) = 1-33d, 
and that of the village would be 1 : (86 —10) 
== 1-76th; and that any partial changes of a 
similar nature would cause a s:naller altera- 
tion of the apparent sulubrity, in proportion 
to their extent. But the mortality daring tn- 
fancy ts actually much greater than is assumed 
im the simple hypothesis of Demoivre ; and 
from this circumstance, as well as from the 
frequent return of aged persons into the coun- 
try, Dr. Price has inferred that emigration in 
general has no tendency to fncrease the mor- 
tality of cities. In reality, the question de- 
pends altogether upen the mortality which 
may be supposed to take place in the first 
year, which 1s often estimated at one-third of 
the births; but nothing like this can well be 
expected to occur at any tolerably healthy 
piace in the couatry; and on the whole it 
does not appear that Dr. Price’s observations 
can by any means be admitted as conclusive. 
With respect to the evidence afforded by the 

revalence of diseases, 1t has been observed by 
De. Gregory, that removing from a colder to 
a warmer climate may be beneticiol, even in 
those diseases (o which the inhabitants of the 
warmer climate are subject; but if they ap- 
peared to be equally or more sutyect to any 
disease than the inhabitants of the evlder, 
there would sarely be lithe encoursgement 
for the change: for 
posed to be liable to diseases of the liver, it 
would surely be injudicions to undertake a 
voyage to a hot chiunate, with a view of avoid- 
ing the chance of taking cold, since the well 
known frequency of hepatitis, in’ such 
climates, would much more than counter- 
balance any prospect of advantage from the 
charge. 

The frequency of consumptions ¢ decidedly 
greater in cold than in bot climates, but net 


tions as have hitherto been compared. A 
greater number of registers -is still wanting to 


it would be desirable that some journal should 
be kept at one of the Scilly islands, as a situae 
tion fully exposed to the influence of the sea- 
air: for there ean be little dowbt that, for 


| equability of temperature, a very small island 


must have great advantages above every other 
situation on shore. But ia the present state 


+ of our knowledge on this subject, although 
| we are fully justified in recommending a ree 


for Fnstance, in a person sup- | 


sidence in Devonshire of Cornwall as ade 
visable in a certain stage of consumption, 
does not appear that any meteorological ob- 
servations will authorize us to represent the 
advantages to be gained by such a residence, 
as by any means equivalent to those whieh 
may be found in remoter situations ; nor that 
the empirical testimony, derived from ace 
counts of the comparative prevalence of the 
disease, is at all so clear, or so firmly estas 
blished, as to make up for the want of evie 
dence of a great aud decided superiority of the 
climate. 

In the south of Europe, the situations 
which have been most frequented are Lisbon, 
or some other part of the peninsula, the 
neizhbourhood of Montpellier, and different 
parts of Italy. In Spain, and probably ia 
Portugal, cousumption is said to be not come 
mon, but by no means wheily unknown; 
and whether from accident, or from causes 
which are likely to have a constant operation, 
the chmate of Portugsl has certainly failed, 
ina number of instances, of producing any 
material benefit, where there has been ap- 
parently a very fair chance for the paticnt’s 
recovery. With respect to the south of France, 
nis perhaps sufhcieunt to remark, that the 
gencrah proportion of deaths, from cone 


| sumption, at Marseilles, is fully as-great, as 
| the greatest which has been observed in Lone 
' don, where, according to Dr. Heverden's ree 


mark, tis prevalence of late years has been so 
much increased. Jn lialy the disease apperrs 
io be decidedly less frequent ; aud there 1s no 
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reason to doubt but that, in the southern 
parts of that country, there may be situations 
approaching in their climates to those of the 
neighbouring islands. 

It is, however, highly probable that some 
of these islands possess very considerable ad- 
Yantages over alinost every part of the conti- 
rents which surround them, at least as far 
as we can judge by their affording a climate 
of that description wiich scems to be the 
most desirable ; foractual experience will not 
allow us to be too confident of obtaintng suc- 
cess, even from a residence in these. Dr. 
Domeier informs us, in his very interesting 
account of the island of Malta, that the ther- 
mometer seldom varics here more thav 6° in 
the 24 hours, or stands below 51°, even ia 
the depth of winter; while ia Lisbon he has 
seen ice, and both ice and snow in Naples ; 
besides that, in these two cities, the difference 
between day and night often amounts to 20°. 


If an invatid leaves England in the middie of | 


August, the voyage lasts about a month, and 
is often of itself highly beneficial, so that he 
urrives at Malta, in time to be fully prepared 
to be further benefited by the mild winter: 
it appears, however, from the more particular 
account which Dr. Domeier elsewhere gives 
of she temperature, that it continues through- 
out October rather higher than is altoge:her 
desirable, being seldom below 70° throughout 
that month ; and ina country where there is 
searcely any visible foliage, walls occupying 
universally the place of hedges, this cannot 
be a matter of perfect indifference. 

In Maderia, though the thermometer at- 
tached to a building is seldom found below 
54°, there are. frequently cold winds, snow, 
or more commonly something intermediate 
between snow and hail, often falling on the 
mountains, at the height of 1000 feet above 
the sea, and at still greater elevations some- 
times lying undissolved till July: and this 
imperfect kind of hail falls oceasionally even 
on the low grounds. The island is probably 
amore agreeable residence than Malta: but 
it seems very doubtful whether it possesses any 
determinate advantage over it with respect to 
climate ; and it is not impossible, that some 
other islands in its neighbourhood may afford 
a greater equability of temperature. We 
have, however, a more established experience 
of its beneficial effects in pulmonary diseases 
than of almost any other situation. Dr. Adams 
says that, ‘* in cases of tubercular or scrofu- 
lous consumption, if the patient does not 
saunter away his time after you have advised 
him to leave England, we can with certainty 
promise a cure.” (Med. Phys. Journ. Apr. 
1800.) This true English consumption, he 
thinks, is not to be found in Madeira, while 
the catarrhal affection, which somewhat re- 
sembies it, though without purulent expec- 
teration, is not uncommon, aud may be fatal, 





if ueglected or improperly treated. Dr. Gourlay 
agrees with Dr. Adams, in his report of the 
general benefit derived from the climate of 
Madeira, by consuuiptive persons going to it 
from colder countries, to pass the winter in 
the island, and of the frequency of catarrhal 
affections among the inhabitants; but he 
strongly insists that geunine consumption is 
also very common and very fatal, There can, 
however, be little doubt, from the concurrent 
testimony of the majority of observers, that 
the climate cf Madeira is extremely salu. 
brious, and that consumptions, though they 
may sometimes oceur, are comparatively rare 
In the West-Indies, it is agreed by all 


| authors, that consumptive affections are al- 


most unknown, and that scrofula in all its 
forms is uncommon; while the tnhabitants 
of the West-Indies, coming into a colder 
climate, are peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
these diseases. Dr. Hunter, however, observes, 
that notwithstanding this exemption in fa- 
vour of the natives of the West-Indies, a re- 
sidence in this climate appeared to him to be 
of no manner of advantage to persons who 
were already aflecied by incipient consump- 
tions when tl-ey arrived there. We cannot 
doubt the accuracy of this evidence, as far as 
regards the facis which came immediately 
under Dr. Hunter's observation ; they princi- 
pally related to the military, who perhaps 
laboured under some peculiar disadvantages : 
but other praciitioners have given much more 
favourable reporis of the events of cases in 
which they have made trial of the effect of a 
residence in this climate; and if we may be 
allowed to draw any inference from the 
qualities of a climate, as indicated either by 
the thermometer, or by its effects on the con- 
stitutions of the inhabitants, there can be litile 
doubt that a residence in Bermudas, in a 
temperate and sheltered part of Jamaica, or 
in some other of the West-India islands, to- 
gether with the equable qualities of the sea- 
air, to which the patient must be exposed 
during the voyage, must present every advan- 
tage, towards the recovery of a consumptive 
person, that climate alone can possibly be- 
stow. 

In other diseases, the effects of climate are 
perhaps less exclusively beneficial ; although 
It appears that gouty persons often derive con- 
siderable benefit from a residence in the 
hottest countries, as in the East-Indies, or at 
Ceylon in particular. Dr. Gregory seems to 
be persuaded that life may be lengthened, and 
the inconveniencies of old age retarded or 
mitigated, by repeated emigrations into 
warmer and warmer climates, after the age 
of 50 or 60, according to circumstances : and 
he thinks that even posterity may be benefited 





by an emigration of this kind. 
| In whatever situation the residence of an 
‘ invalid may be fixed, it 1s of no small import. 
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ance that the aspect and exposure of the 
house, which he occupies, should be selected 
with a view to the qualities of climate which 
he is desirous of obtaining. We have an il- 
Justration of the truth of this remark, in an 
observation recorded by Dr. Carrick, respect- 
ing the influenza of 1803. ‘* One of the most 
Open and exposed of the buildings on Clifton 
hill is Richmond terrace, which forms three 
sides of a parallelogram, fronting respectively 
the east, south, and west; on the east side, 
not one family, and scarcely an individual, 
escaped the eomplaint; while on the south 
side, a great majority, both of persons and 
families, in all other respects sunilarly cir- 
cumstanced, escaped ‘it entirely.” Such facts 
as these are among the few which afford solid 
grounds for medical reasoning; and they de- 
serve the more attention, as they relate to 
circumstanecs of continual oceurrenee, and of 
perpetual infaence on our health and com- 
fort ; and in proportion as both the, medical 
aid meteorolozical sciences become founded 
oo a firmer basis, it cannot be doubted that 
their beneficial effedts will be more and more 
experienced, as well in the preservation of 
health, as in the treatment and cure of 
diseases. 
TABLE OF THE ANNUAL MORTALITY | 
Of the different Counties of Great Britain, 
according to the Returns of 1811. 
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It is obvious, that those eounties whict 
contain large manufacturing towns exhibit a 
mortality wholly independent of their climate, 
as is exemplified in the case of Warwicke 
shire ; while the natural salubrity of others, 
for instance, Cernwall, is probably rendered 
mie conspicuous by their exemption from 
sedentary employments. 








PARIS.—-MODEL IN RELIEF MULTIPLIED 
BY CASTS. 

The bint given in our last on the advan- 
tages of modelling in relief, whether the 
whole globe, or a country, or a smaller divi- 
sion of territory, has recently been put into ex- 
ecution, by a Captain Alleaume, at Paris. 
His plan includes that city, with its suburbs, 
and part of the country around it. I1is on the 
scale of an inch toa hundred fathom. The 
whole is contained in a frame measuring four 
feet, by three feet anda half. It is placed on 
a pivot, so that it may be made to take any 
inch uation, at pleasure; or may be hung up 
against a wall. The principal buildings are 
cast separately, Casts may be taken in card, 
or in any other mouldable matter. ‘Those 
objects which are of least elevation are com. 
bined in the general mould, at discretion. 
The most distinguishable, as gardens, public 
walks, rows of trees, &c. are coloured. Suclha 
an accurate idea of the city, with all its parts, 
is conveyed by this relief, that scarcely can a 
person, who has considered it, fail of finding 
his way to any part of it: and strangers are 
pointed at once to whatever objects their 
curiosity or business may call them. 

We make no remark on the advantage of 
such a work of which London might be the 


subject. ‘The labour of modelling this ime 
Mense meiropolis is certainly much peeater 
than that of modetling Paris. 
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WAX FOR HERMETICALLY SEALING BOTTLES 


The best composition to be employed in 
elosing hermetically, such bottles and glasses, 
as contain fluids, which it is desirable should 
be prevented from evaporating, is said to be 
composed of the following ingredients. 

Yellow wax 
Colophony 
Resinous pitch............... , 

First melt the wax, then add the resins, 
and when the whole is thoroughly melted and 
incorporated, dip the neck of the bottle into 
the mixture: turn the bottle round; then 
set it upright, turning it, also, in order that 
the layer of the composition may spread it- 
self equally all over the mouth of it. 











PRESERVATIVE AGAINST ENFECTION, IN ITS 
SIMPLEST FORM. PECULIARITIES OF CER- 
TAIN MIASMATA. 


It is well known that the vapours of oxi- 
genated muriatic gas have been employed to 
correct the bad air of hospitals, and other in- 
fectious places :—but this remedy ofien acts 
prejudieially on patients who are suffering 
under catarrhal complaints: it irritates the 
membranes of the bronchie. A Freneh 
apotheeary has laiely made known, what he 
thinks a mode of employing this acid supe- 
thor to that generally practised. 

His manner is, to prepare the oxigenated 
Muriatic acid in a liquid state, by means al- 
seady well known. A slight pressure is suffi- 
ecient to enable water to charge itself with 
this gas as much as is convement. ‘To re- 
duce this to practice, weaken the gas with a 
sufficient quantity of water; and sprinkle 
the reom by means of a watering pot which 
gives out only a thin stream or drops, of the 

aid. The warmth of the apartment spee- 
dily converts the sprinkled drops into vapour, 
which carries with it that portion of oxige- 
mated muriatic acid which it holds in solv- 
tion ; and in this form its action is so mild, 
as to induce patients themselves to desire it. 
Certainly this mode of administration allows 
the free use of judgement as to the quantity 
and power proper to each and every part of 
the room: less in one place; more in ano- 
tier. lt alsooflers an absolute command of 
tie strength of the ingredients, according to 
tie indications of time and place, of wea- 
tuer, diseases, &c. 

This subject may at some future period 
prove to be of greater consequenee than is 
now apparent. hi is understood that the me- 
dical men charged with the duty of presers- 
ing as much as possible the beal:h of the 
French soldiery employed in repairing the 
damages cone by the British at Walcheren, 
placed jugs containing diluted oxizenated gas, 
within reach of the labourers in the mar-hes, 
&e. into which liquid the men were ordered 


Wax for sealing Bottles.—Preservative against Infection, 
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frequently to dip their fingers and hands of 
arms, in the day. The effect it is reported 
has been salutarv; but whether completely 
preservative, we do not know 

The nature of the different gasses by which 
infection is supposed to be propagated, is 
connected by contrariety with that which is 
reported to be curative. Some years ago M. 
M. Thenard and Dupuvtren in the course of 
their experiments mixed, by shaking together, 
distilled water with carbonated hydrogen gas, 
procured from minera/ substances. The mix- 
ture left to settle in the open air, remained 
clear, and gradually par'ed. with its hydrogen 
g%s, without becoming corrupted. 

The same experiment, made with carbona- 
ted hydrogen gas, procured from animal subs 
stances i» a state of putrefaction, offered a 
very different result. The liquid became 
turbid, and gradually exhibited flakes of a 
matier truly animal, which after standing a 
while precipitated, and produced putreface 
tion throaghout the liquid. From this we 
learn that although the gas appeared the 
same to the eye of the naturalist, yet that 
one of these portions of it contained miasmata 
which developed themselves and their powers 
in the production of the flakes of matter obs 
served, and in the putrefaction of the water. 

M. Moseati of Turin, having observed 
that the gathering of the rice whew ripe, in 
the hamid and marshy rice grounds of Tus- 
cany, gave occasion to epidemic diseases, 
yearly, he endeavoured to obtain a better 
knowledge of the nature of those vapours 
which exhaled from grounds, so situated, 
and ander such culture. He suspended 
at some small distance from the earth hollow 
spheres of glass filled with ice. The vapours 
settled in a condensed state on these chilling 
spheres, and assumed the form of hoar frost. 
He gathered this into phials, in which it dise 
solved, and presented the appearunce of a 
clearliquid. But, after no long tine, it be- 
came full of flakes: these being collected 
and analysed, offered all the characters of 
animal matter. Yhe liquid after a while waa 
found putrified. 

M. Moscati, in order to establish the nae 
tute of this gas, still further by coarparison, 
suspended several of these glass spheres, in 
the hospital, over the beds of several patients: 
they produced the sane phenomena, and the 
same results. 

‘These experiments ar: truly pea 
They are capable of being varied, raultiplied, 
and compared in a great variety of manners 
Whether it would be possible to correct the 
air of a rice ground, by the same means as 
correct the air of an hospital, is more than 
we can say. But it should. seem as -if the 
same preservatives as were found useful at 
Walcneren, might be useful in Tuscany also ; 
amd may even be found advantageous in the 
aguish counties of England, 
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COMPARISON OF THE AFFINITY OF THE 
WELoH LANGUAGE TO EASTERN LAN- 
GUAGES, THE SANSCRIT, Xe. 


From the result of whatever enqniries 
have been made on ihe subject, it should ap 
pear that there is every reason to believe that 
the original languages of mankind were but 
very few. Sir William Jones traced them up 
to three great stems, from the parent trunk. 
The inquiry is of some consequence, be- 
cause it contributes to confirm the affinity of 
the huinan race. We believe that all man- 
kind are the posterity of one original pair, 
and again, a second time, of one family and 
head. Could th: contrary of either of these 
be demonstrated it would tend to unsettle our 
minds in more than that single proposition. 
But so itis, that the more closely we inves. 
tigate the most ancient languages now ex- 
isting, the greater cause we find for acknow- 
ledging a resemblance, if not a conformity 
io various integral parts of their system. 

Aniong the most ancient languages known 
to us, we must undoubtedly reckon the 
Welsh ; which has preserved itself as pure 
from intrusion as could possibly be expected, 
if not mnch more so. Only within these few 
years have opportunities been afforded of com- 
paring it with other languages claiming to be 
primitive. Fon a slight sketch of this com- 
— we are indebted to the learned Mr. 

tker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose 
researches on various occasions have been re- 
ported on in our pages. His remarks extend 
ouly toa few of the more obvious terms ; 
but they may lead to a fuller and more satis- 
factory investigation. ‘To find the antient 
Welsh allied to the most antient Sanserit is 
a novelty reserved for our age and nation. 


In the Welsh numerals we have ua, dau, 
tri, pedwar, pump, gweg, saith, wyth, naw, 
deg, ugain, (or ugaini,) cant, mil, corres- 
ponding to the Latin numerals una, duo, éres, 
gquatuor, guingue {in Gr. wévts or meu) 
sex, seplem, octo, novem, decem, viginti, 
centum, aud mil/e. 1 may remark by the 
way that murz in Welsh signifies 10,000 like 
the Greek pugicc. 

The ten first numerals are, in 


Sanscrit, Persian, German, Celtic, Eng. 
Ee gek ein unan, un one 
dwqau du zwei davu, deu two 
traya seh drei tres three 
chatur chehar vier - four 
pancha penge jfunf pemp = five 
shat shesh sechs six 
sapta_—s heft sielen seven 
ashia hesht acht eight 
nova nuh neun naou nine 
dcsa deh zehen dec ten 


The reader must bear in recollection what 
those ten numerals arein Greek : in Dr. Bu- 


* - 
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chanan’s comparative Vocabulary of the Lane 
guages of the Birman Empire in the Asiatic 
Researches, the following numerals resemble 
these : 


English, Rowinga, Rosawn, Banga, 
Two doe doo de 
six saw tso tsee 
seven sat sat hat 
eight awto aslo awt 
nine nonaw no no 


This coincidence clearly proves either that 
the Sanserit is the parent of these languages, 
or that they, as well as tie Sanscrit, are all 
derived from one common source, which as 
Sir Wm. Jones says, perhaps no longer exe 
ists. 

In p. 137, Owen says that ungo, ungod, 
wng, wre, signify hard by, which corres- 
ponds to the Greek Zyyig; in p. 140, that 
mog, signifies soon, which is undoubtedly 
the Latin mor; in p. 149. that gwir signifies 
truly, which is clearly the Latin vero ; in p. 
70. that hen, and jeuanc signify o/d, and 
young, which are certainly the Latin sener, 
and juvenis; in p. 40 that p/u, pluen is 
feather, feathers, which is the same as the Lae 
tin pluma ; in p. 89 and 37. that aur, and mor 
signify gold, and sea, which correspond ta aus 
rum axl mare. Owen says in p. 130 that the 
No. 100,0U0 is, ity ancient numeration, ta- 
fyrva, which may be identified with the Lae 
tin ‘caferva ; and, indeed, Lsidorus 9. 3. 
(quoted in Gesner’s Thesaurus) says, * Proe 
prie Macedonum pha!anx, Ga/lorum caterva, 
nostra legio dici(ur.” The possessive proe’ 
noms my, mau, and tau, in the Welsh, core 
respond to meus and ¢uus in the Latin, and 
the personal pronoms mi, we, i, we, us, li, 
thou, thee may be compared with the Latin 
me, nos, and tu. The Welsh am, round, 
about, fur, on account of, is clearly the same 
as the Greek dug. 


The following list of words common to the 
Latin and Welsh is taken from Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s Translation of Giraldus Cambrensis. 


Latin, Greek, Welsh, 
Frenum, Efrwyn, 
Tri pos [tpi mous | Tribedd, 
Lorica, Liurig. 
Unicus, Unig. 
Canis, [xuav] Cun. 
Bellua, Beleu. 
Unda, idwp, Dor. 
Sal, ads, Halen. 
Nomen ovo, Eno. 


Aa, 

So far Mr. Barker: more may be also seen 
in his notes to his edition of Cicero de Senec- 
tute. Had the Hebrew been also called into 
the comparison numerous instances might 
have been adduted, The mode by which 
this language (or any other) has passed from 
its primitive state to its present, must always 
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Asparagus.— Manufactures 


be the subject of conjecture. Certainly, dis- 
tance of place, new objects, interrupted in- 
tercourse, provincial pronunciation, or pecu- 
liar inflection of the organs of¢speech occa- 
sioned by difference of climate, &c. &c. must 
all be taken into consideration ; sothatin truth 
to find any resemblance to the primitive stock 
is much more surprising than our inability to 
trace a great number of words, of to fix their 
transition with certainty. All new objects, 
requiring new names tend to vary the onginal 
language ; but old terms, such as the primary 
numerals, and some others, being of neces- 
sity in the original language, these require 
merely constant usage in oider to preseive 
them. 


It is likely that some native of the Princi- 
pality will extend this enquiry further; for, 
we must be allowed to repeat it—to find traces 
of the Sanscrit in the Welsh language, and 
in words of every day use, is equally won- 
derful and interesting. 
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ASPARAGUS EATEN WITH OIL INSTEAD OF 
BUTTER : CHANGE OF PROPERTIES. 


The time for the introduction of asparagus 
en our tables having arrvied; and there- 
fore to such of our readers as indulge them- 
selves in the enjoyment of that vegetable, we 
submit the following remarks, which have 
reached us from the Continent. 


- Nothing is more notorious than the sudden 
and never-omitted smell which manifesis 
iselfin the urine, after partaking of asparagus. 
It has long been an embarassing question to 
medical men, by what this was occasioned, 
and also, its extreme rapidity. The first of 
these inquiries, it is said, has been putin a 
way for receiving an answer, by the omission 
of the Lutter usually eaten as sauce to this 
plant. Sauce of a different composition is 
recommended as lighter, and more wholesome 
in its nature ; also, as never producing the 
smell complained of. Should this prove con- 
stant, it will become maticr of serious in- 
qviry by what principle butter has had such 
a property, when mixed w'th asparagus; and 
whether the property be in the butter itself, 
or In its companion ? 


The asparagus being sufficiently boiled in 
plain. water, as usual, mingle oi/, vinegar, 
salt, and pepper, according to the taste and 
palate of the partaker. If greater con- 
‘istence be desired, add a proportion of yolk 
of egg:—-in this case the mixture must not 
be placed on the fire, as the heat would 
harden the yolk. ‘The vegotable eaten with 
this sauce is reported to be much lighter of 
digestion than with butter. 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE ASBESTOS-AMT« 
ANTHUS, OR IMCOMBUSTIBLE WEB OF 
THY ANCIENTS, INTO CLOTH, AND PAPER: 
INCOMBUSTIBLE INK. 


The incombustible web, or cloth of te 


ancients, which, being thrown into fire, was: 


only cleansed thereby, not consuined, :is a 
curious subject of Natural History. It was, 
no doubt, of very much greater importance 
among people who burned their dead, instead 
of burying them as we do. ‘To gather up 
the remaining ashes of departed friends: was 
an act of aflectionate piety; and these, by 
means of an envelope of cloth made of ami- 
anthus, were kept unmingled, and apart 
from the ashes of whatever combustibles com- 
posed the funeral pyre, 

Modern endeavours have been directed to 
the use of this mineral for the purpose of 
making an incombustible paper; to which, if 
an ink, also indelible by fire, were added, 
the most valuable information so inscribed, 
would be proof against the cflects of those 
calamities which now, by consuming books 
and papers, often reduce the merchant, ther 
fJawyer, the student, &c. ta the deepest 
Cistress. 

As the raw material, subjected to the ex- 
periment, is found only in certain places, and 
those very few, it is evident that only such 
persons as reside in the neighbourhood of the 
nines, which yield it, can obtain an adequate 
supply, or have it in their power to make 
numerous oF exteusive experiments, on she 
subject. 


Madame Perpenti, of Como, in Italv, has- 


lately directed her efforis to the manufacture, 
of this article. She first separted the imi- 
neral into threads, as fine as she could ac- 
complish; then beat it, anid soaked it alter 
nately in oi] and water; at length, she suc. 
ceeded in giving the thread a considerable 
deoree of suppleness. ‘The oil, howeter, 
relaxed ‘the fibre too much; and she found 
that repeated soaking in water sufliciently 
answered the purpose. Still, the staple was 
short; aud when carded, it was feeble and 
unequal; it was unsuitable to spinning or. 
weaving; but by means of gum it was capa- 
ble of being formed into paper. ‘This 
amianthus was obtained from the Valtetine. 
In the course of her experiments; Madame 
P. remarked, that certain threads contained 
in the mass were much longer than the mass 
itself. By patience and address she continued 
to separate these without breaking them. She 
drew out threads of extreme thinness, and 
beauty, fit for the most delicate works: equal 
in fineness to silk ; and several feet in length. 
They appeared to be agglomerated in a single 


mass, not unlike the web of the silk-worm, 


in the cocoon. . : 
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This particularity, will induce the na- 
taralist to wish tor further intelligence on the 
origin of this singular substance. What have 
these threads been, different from the mass 
in which they are imbedded? What were 
those operations of nature by which they have 
been involved and rolled together? Strange 
itis, that asubstance, apparently a stone, 
should be susceptible of softness, suppleness, 
pliancy, of being drawn out and woven into 
cloth ; or made into paper! Cloth equally 
fine and strong as the textures of linen or 
silk ;—Dbut proof against damage and destruc- 
tion by fire. 

Fire proof ink, for writing on paper made 
of amianthus, is obtained from a mixture of 
one third of sulphate of iron, with two- 
thirds of oxide of manganese; the whole 


finely powdered. 


i. - he OF THE EYES OF CATS, AND 
“OTHER ANIMALS, IN OBSCURITY. 

It is well known, that the eyes of a cat 
shine in obscurity. Cats, about our houses, 
so frequently present this appearance, that it 
is suthcient to mention it, to recall it to the 
reader's memory. It has, indeed, been 
thought peculiar to the race of cats; but the 
the fact is otherwise, for several other animals 
exhibit the same property ; and very probably 
amuch greater number will be discovered 
when due attention shall be paid to the in- 
quiry. At present it is known, that some- 
times the eyes of the dog shine; also, those 
of the sheep, of the ox, of the horse, of the 
pole cat, of many kinds of serpents, and of 
some insects; among them those of the 
sphynx ; vulgarly known under the tide of 
the ** death's head moth.” 

The greater part of naturalists agree with 
the current opinion, that the eyes of cats 
shine by means of a light proper fo them, 
which becomes visible in obscurity; or with 
which they have been impregnated, or im- 
bued, as it were, during the day time, by 
exposure to the open day light, especially to 
the luminous rays of the sun. M. Prevost 
has communicated to M. Pictet, of Geneva, 
a nomber of remarks on this subject, from 
which the inferences appear to be, 

1. That the splendour, or shine of the 
eyes of cats, and other animals, which offer 
the same phenomenon, is not the result of a 

hosphoric light; but simply of a reflected 
fot: and therefore, eer 

2. That it is not from the mere will of the 
animal, nor from the effect of certain pas- 
sions by which the animal is agitated, that 
this effulgence emanates from the eyes. 

3. That this shine does not act, or shew 
itself, in absolute darkness ; nor yet in an 
obscurity that too nearly approaches darkness, 





Resplendence of Cats’ Eyes.—Slaie used as a graduated Thermometer. 
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or does not furnish a certain quantity of rays 
of light. 

4. Fourthly, that however a spectatot 
may be sensible of this faculty im the eyes 
of a cat, yet, that it is no real assistance to 
the creature itself, in regard to ensuring its 
safety, or enabling it to walk about with 
greater certainty when sutrounded by obe 
scurity, 

This subject is curious; and the more so, 
as it is, certainly, connected with something 
peculiar in the construction of the inner 
membrane of the eye, ia such animals as 
possess this faculty. What distinction does 
it indicate? Do these animals feed in ob- 
security, naturally? Do they prefer to feed at 
such times? Is it a signal by which they 
respectively distinguish each other? a pur 
pose, which the pale phosphoric light of the 
glow-worm, is understood to answer. In 
that case, it might be supposed that a consi« 
derable diversity of colours, or of resplendence, 
would obtain: will observation justify this 
idea; or does any notion, more applicable 
or better founded, suggest itself to any of our 
readers ? 





SLATE USED AS A GRADUATED THERMO<- 
METER. 


Mr. Hofman, Optician at Leipsic, has 
consiructed thermometers, the scale of which 
is marked on slate ; instead of being marked 
on glass, as usual. He finds them less atlected 
by the extremes of the seasons: the colour of 
the material serves as a ground colour, of 
blackish blue, by which the glass is relieved, 
and the state of the mercury, with its va- 
tiations, more accurately distinguished. The 
material has the advantage of being cheap and 
durable. Some of our readers may profit by 
the hint. 











ADVANTAGES TAKEN OF WINTER FROSTS 
FOR PURPOSES OF EXCAVATION. 


A suggestion has lately been made in 
France, to take advantage of the severities 
and frosts of winter in the construction of 
canals, aud other works, in which great 
masses of earth are to be removed by labour. 
Itis well kuown that earth in general, though 
weighty, is of loose texture: it is therefore 
proposed to prepare it artificially against the 
iime when it shall be so hardened by frost as 
to be susceptible of being detached iu blocks ; 
the dimensions of which shall have been 
previously determined by lives, or artificial 
fissures. Even a sandy soil inight, by sach 
preparation, be rendered sufficiently compact, 
to obey the impulse and action of gune 
powder, 
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SXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON 
THE PETITION OF PERSONS INTERESTED 
IN ESTATES IN THE ISLAND OF ST. VIN- 
CENT. 


In our fast volume, pages 287 and 459 we 
gave an account of the extraordinary and de- 
structive eruption of the Souffriere Moun- 
tain in the Island of St. Vincent. That ca- 
Jamity fell very heavily on the island in gene- 
val, and on several planters in particular, who 
saw themselves reduced in a moment from 
possessions and property to a state of penury. 

It was natural that ander such distressing 
eiveumstances they shobid cast their eyes 
homeward for assistance ; this they have done 
by an address to the Prince Regent, and a 
petition tothe Houses of Parliament stating 
the particulars of their truly distressing case, 
The Committee of the House vf Commons 


to which the'r petition was referred have re- 4 


ported the truth of its allegations ; and have 
annexed to their Report the authenticating 
documenis. 

From these we extract those passazes which 
eontain additiona/ information; a part of 
these documents being the sane as we have 
already inserted in our work. ‘The whole 
forms one of those uncommon instances of 
the interposition of Providence, by means of 
natoral causes, which occur but from age to 
age, and consequently are forgotten till the 
bursting forth of the calamity renews the 
scene of distress, with all its horrors. 


To the Right Honoural/e Earl Bathurst, 
* Hts Majesty's principal Secretary of State 

Jor the Colonies. 

The MEMORIAL of the undersign- 
ed Merchants’ in London, on behalf of 
the Pioprietors of Lands in the Cha- 
vail Country, in the Island of St, Vin- 
cent, 

Hambly Sheweth,—That Your Lordship’s 
Memorialists occupy certain Lands in that 
district of His Majesty’s island and colony of 
St.. Vincem, where the Charaibs formerly 
resided, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Souffriere Mountain ; most of which, previ- 
ous to the Ist May last, was in the highest 
state of cultivation ;—namely, 

Ten Sugar Estates, annually producing 
generally upwards of 3,000 hogsheads of Su- 
gar: 800 puncheons of Rum, and 1,200 pun- 
eheons of Molasses. 3 Coffee Settlements, 
producing 150,000 pounds of Coffee and 
20,000 pounds of Cocoa. 7 Provision Pens, 


on the Island of St. Vincent. [632 


%hereon, and on the Sugar Estates, were 
faised provisions for the negroes, pasture for 
the catile and. other .articles, creating a new 
propeity every year, amounting. at the most 
moderate computation, to the sum vf one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds, calculated 
at the colonial prices in the island.* 

That on the night of Thursday, the 30th of 
April, and on the morning of Friday, the 
ist of May, the Volcano of the douffriere 
Mountain, which, for some days before, had 
exhibited symptoms indicating the approach 
of an eruption, burst witha degree of violence 
which no language can describe; the ‘norse 
from the Mountain could only be compared 
to the discharge of ten thousand cannon, ace 
companied by repeated earthquakes, and the 
loudest peals of thander ever experienced in 
tropical climates ; accompanied by showers of 
hot burning stones, and scoria, and other 
volcanic substances. 

This tremendous seene of horror continued 
from twelve at night vatil four o'clock in the 
morning, with the most vivid’ and -jncessant 
flashes of lightning; and had nota heavy 
rain providentially fallen on the soir 
evening, which caused the first eruption o 
sand to adhere to the buildings and she canes, 
the greatest pari of the island must have been 
laid waste by fire. 

The result has been, that ten sugarestates, 
the finest in the island, three coffee and 
¢ cou settlements, and seven provision pens, 
have been completely covered with stones, 
sand, and scoria, and other volcanic sub- 
stances, ten inches deep, over a surface of 
more than 6.000 acres; the canes almost 
totally destroyed, so as to render it hopeless 
in Most instances to expect any. erep next 
year. The ground provision upon which the 
negro labourers were chiefly fed, also de- 
stroyed, without a blade of grass for the sup- 
port of the horses, mules, and caule. Two 
of the principal rivers of the island, by which 
mills, on several of the most valuable estates 
were worked, have been totally dried up. 
The negro habitations, and other more vaiu- 
able buildings, either totally destroyed or 
greatly injured, while serious doubts are en- 
teriained whether vegetation can be restored, 
without a great expense, in formerly fine 
and fertile land in the Charaib country, in 





* Sugar 3,000 bhds at £20..........€60,000 
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consequence of the immense quantities of 
vitrified sand, scoria, and other volcanic 
matter which covers the surface, 


It is, however, the anxious desire of your 
Lordship’s memorialists to make every effort 
to render this valuable- property useful to 
themselves and the empire at large. ‘To the 
Parent Siate it has hitherto produced cousi- 
derable advantages; and the industry of your 
Lordship’s Memorialists, now fatally checked, 
held out a fair prospect of these advantages 
increasing yearly ; namely, 

perhhd. produced 
To the ship-owner, the 

freights which centered 

in Great Britain on 3,000s. d. 

hogsheads, at. 66 0 — £18,900 
To the ship- master, primage, , 

« Pliptnrnseuisltinisiowasivst risen 
To the revenue officers and 

labourer .......4. éecceses bows 

To the Dock Company, &c.13 6 — 
To the underwriter, .........35 0 — 
T brokers,  ......... we 4 8— 

To the consignees,......60+0623 4— 


ge : 32,025 

And to the Revenue, 14 ewt. per 
hhd. at 27s: is £18 18s.-per hid. 

Of which last sum, taking the aver- 
age during the preceding 5 years, 
£25,000 a year fell upon the plan- 
ters, exclusive of rum and other 
articles, which may be estimated 
and which also-centered in the Pa- 
rent State 


56,700 


10,000 


Total.........£98,725 


Hard and deplorable as has been the lot of 
your Lordship’s distressed Memorialists, un- 
der this severe visitation ot Divine Providence, 
the injury sustained is not confined to them 
alone. The Parent state shares the calamity, 
while the power and-ability to render this va- 
Juable property agzin productive, rests alone 
with the Legislature of the United Kingdom, 
whose benevolence hasnever been appealed 
to in vain, ‘tinder circumstances far less cala- 
mitons than the present, and where no ulte- 
rior advantages (as in the present case) could 
possibly result from the aids which have been 
repeatedly afforded, even to the neighbouring 
islands, in cases where the devastations of an 
homing army had occasioned loss to indivi- 

uals, a 


Your Lordship’s Memorialists would hum- 
bly represont, that the present case is not only 
novel in ite nature, but unexampled in any 
of His Majesty's dominions for much more 
than s sontary. Itis a calamity which no} 
human exertion conld avert. It is a contin- 


Extract from Report, &¥c. on the Island of St. Pincent. 
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gency which.could not, have been contemp- 
lated when the chief part of the lands in 
qemee were purchased from the Crown, 
our years ago, at prices far exceeding any of 
the lands in His Majesty’s Colonies in the 
West Indies, and which must now be ren- 
dered useless and unproductive, unless the 
benevolence of the Legislature shall enable 
your Memorialisis (now without credit and 
without any surplus funds, in consequeuce 
of the low price of sugars for the last six years) 
to encounter the difficulties which are oppos 
sed to the renovation of the soil, and the re- 
building the houses aud erections which have 
been destroyed. 

Your Lordship’s Memorialists would fur- 


ther humbly represent, that although certain 
Comnnissioners appointed by the Legislative 


| Body of the Colony of St. Vincent, on a 


cursory view of the injury sustained by your 
Lordship's Memorialists in their respective es. 
tates, have estimated the total amount at 
£79,045. 5s. Sterling, yet these Coitimissi- 
oners candidly state that they have reasowto 
believe that the eventful injury which muse 
necessarily arise from. this calamity will far 
exceed the amount of the present statement, 
and that the particulars of the same, when it 
‘can be tieréalter ascertained, will be submits 
ted to the considesation of His Royal High 
ness the Prince Regent, 


Your Lordship’s Memorialists are grieved 
to be obliged to state, that the injury they 
have sustained very far exceeds the Estimate 
above stated ; and further, that they rest their 
hopes entirely on the benevolence of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the Legislature of 
the Parent State, for the ability to tesame 
their agricultural labour, so as to enable them 
to render their estates productive to the em- 
pire at large, and to enable them, by their 
future exertions and industry, to do justice to 
their creditors in Great Britain. 


Your Lordship’s Memorialists would there- 
fore humbly pray, that their distressed case 
may be taken into consideration, and such re- 
lief granted as shall appear to be adequate to 
the snfferings to which bia severe visitation 
of Providence has sabjeeted them; and your 
Petitioners shall ever pray. 


(Signed) Simon Fraser, Houston and Co, 
Brooke, Strurs and Ross, 
Joun Rosrey and Co., 
Jos. MARRYAT, 
D H. and J. A. Rucker and 
Rica. Tuo. Neave,  * 
Lane, Cuauncy and Lucas, 
Georce BLACKMAN. 
. A.trae-Copy, , 
Adem Gordon, 
Secretary of 
2G 


“<@ 
Co. 


State’s Office. 
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Erivact of Dispatch from Mr. President 
Paul, administering the Government of 
Suint Vincent, to the Larl of Liverpool, 
dated 16/h May 1812. 

«The noise was so great as to be heard so 
far to the north as the island of Antigua, a 
distance of five degrees; und in Barbadoes, 
directly to the east, and Trinidad to the 
south, the noise was so distinctly heard as to 
induce the commanders of forces to have the 
regulars and militia both under arms, con- 
ceiving it to be a naval engagement very near 
at hand. 

** On Saturday and Sunday the 2d and 3d 
May, the negroes were so alarmed and terri- 
fied, that’ they all‘ffocked to tows: for relief, 
and enfortunately at the time, there was not 
any dry provisions to be bought in the island. 


‘© A vessel was immediately dispatched to 
Barbadoes, and returned in a few days witha 
temporary supply. His-Exeellency Sir George 
Beckwith was very activein giving his assis!- 
ance, and the Legislature of Barbadoes most 
humanely vored a sum of two thousand 
pounds to be applied in the purchase of provi- 
sions to be seut down immediately. 

‘The Charaibs settled at Morne Ronde 
apt sixty black Charaibs] were obliged to 

y rapidly to save their lives, I believe they 
had it not in their power to take any of their 
effects of consequence with them: these, as 
well as the 4 a Charaibs [about thirty- 
eight iv number, including women and chil- 
dren) settled at Owaia, have had their ptovi- 
siou grounds totally destroyed. 


Extract of a Letter from William M‘Kenzie,, 
Esq. Proprietor of a Sugar Estate of the. 


Souffrier Mountain. 
** The Charaib country. has suffored in an 


extreme degree , the showers of volcanic mat- | 
ter which. fell upon it having covered: the: |’ 
whole surface of the ground of every estate! 


dn that quarter about ten inches deep, and 
beat down the greatest part of the canes and 
Negroes’ provisidns, with many of the negro 
houses ; but most providentially, not many 
lives were lost, 


*©The Rebecca River, which turned the | 


mills‘on my estate, with that of Messis. Se- 


. therland, Cumming, Cruikshanks, and Smish, 


is completely dried up in conseqaence os the 
java, which hasdescended into ibe bed of the 
River.” 


as 


Bxtract from a Letter fem Alexander 


Cruihshanks, Esq. Propr ict of a large 
Estate, whose Malls were lianed by ine 
diebecca River. 
** St. Vincent, May 6th, 1812. 
** The Rebecca river and the Walleboa 
hove totally disappeared, not one drap of wa- 
ter being left in the channels of the Rebecca, 


The lava is fifty to sixty feet, and in some, 
eighty feet above the bed of the river; and in 
some places on the other side of the island, 
the lava is. about one hundred and thirty feet, 
covering eompicicly a fallin the Wallebva 
river, which was seventy feet high, not only 
to the top, but fifty or sixty feet above the 
top of it, from which the water formerly fell. 
The grit, sand, and ashes, &e. has fallen on 
all the Charaib setilemcats vo the depth of 
eight or nine inches, and in sowe places, ten 
inches, destroying every appeatsuce of veges 


tation.’ 


. An estate, belonging to Mr. Thesiger, .is ene 
tirely covered with the matter thrown: out 
from the voloane ; the sugar-works totally co- 
vered, and not discernible; all the mules, 
sheep, and horned cattle destroyed ; nine nes 
groes killed, the restescaped over the moun- 
tains, and came to. town very much cut and 
bruised. ‘Phere was in the worly a consider- 
able quantity of sagar and rum. 

An estate belonging ta Messrs. Grants, very 
much injured. The. large river Waleboo 
completely dried up, by which the water- 
mill and works. are rendered useless for the 
present. 

The river Rabacea in the Charail country, 
entirely dried up: this river turned five water= 
mills on large sugar estates. In-conseqnence 
of the want of water, the! works are rendered 
useless, and very great loss sustained. The 
boiling-house’ ow one: of these-estates; was 
thrown down.by an earthquake, 

The Monager's house on Grand Sable 
‘Estate, belonging to Colonel Brown, was 
thrown down by the weight of matier that 
fell upon it, consisting of stones and sand, by 
which accident a gentleman of the mame of 
Phillips was, killed, , 











| THE FINE ARTS, 
| — The present. seasow is distingnished. by a 
| tecall, ait were, to-life of the long deceased 
_peneil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, President 
of the Royal Academy during his life, he is 
| President sill; and we place first the collec 
tion of his works now opened to the ama- 
teurs of art, as a display the most gratifying 
bof tis kind. It is difficult to say whether 
such a-coilection. of the labours of any ar- 
} ist, except perhaps Rubens, could have 
| beendurined ;, and it is. still more difficult to 
| say, what would: have been the feelings of 
the ancient arusiy whose names are trans 
mitted to us, as Of unrivalled skill, were 
they permitied to enter and survey the Bri- 
tish Institution. . Never was an instance in 
which: postiumous fame was more fully put 
to the test: never were works called upon to 
speak for their author more powerfully than 
those in Wiis ussemblage: I¢ may be, that 
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we are partial to our old acquaintance ; and 
that what we have formerty admired,’ we 
again admire from prejudice and habit: but, 
on the other hand, it may be, that our feel- 
ings are more than justified by the merit, in- 
clading also the management, of the fate 
President. 

Those artists to whom this exhibition does 
not furnish’ matter of reflection, aud means 
of improvement, ‘are either hopelessly indo- 
lent, of desperately affected. We trust to 
sve it produce im succeeding yeatéea’ most’ be- 
neficial effect on our rising geniuses ; partly 
from emulation, partly frew  tstraction. 
They wil) see in‘ this instance, what their 
object should be; and they willy: if toge- 
nuous, take many'a hint on the means of 
obtaining it. 5 

Nevertheless, it is far from our imtention 
to jostify all the vagaries of Sie Joshua's 
pencil, In bis*search of variety He bas not 
seldom stumbled on mnproprietics ; in wish- 
ing to be powerful, he has oftes: become 
particular. That such effects as he hag -re- 
presented might occur, cannot) be denied ; 
but that-he always didiright tu.choose them 
is doubtful, A lecture om the: steps attained 
bv this artist, would be most instruetive. 
He attained to those steps by reaching at 
higher stations. He painied simaller pictures 
betier, after having painted large whole 
lengths. He painted large whole lengths 
better, after having painted history pieces. 
—The necessity of executing these to a 
greater degree, secundum arlem, enabled him 
to eaecyte those, with superior facility, and 
to greater certainty. 

We observe also, that:not all the complaints 
made on the fugitive colours employed by 
this artist, are well founded. His: chtes 
parts, — in portraits, the heads, of course, 
are still sound; the colours are firm, and 
not greatly unlike what they were: but the 
back grounds and accessaries, bear evident 
matks of. his experiments, and at least half 
of these in this gallery, are cracked, or dis. 
coloured. Nor let' any think, that in be- 
holding ‘these pictures they discover his 
whole process ; for his' custom was, to la- 
bour an object over and over again; and 
when he had brovoght it to bis mind, be 
concealed by a few free strokes, the pains 
and fag it had cost him. Jn short, u may 
be said of him, that his whole life was a se- 
ries of learning ; every picture, that &e took 
any pains with, was «a new lesson. , His 
failings ore no Jess instructive than his suc- 
ceases, That artist only who possesses his 
merits without his failings will surpass bim ; 
but should such an artist arise, be will be 
the first to do justice 40 thie memory of 
Sir Josuva Reywoups. 

Lhe Directors >have opened the Catalogue 
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supersede the necessity of farther observa- 
tions from us. They observe that— 

*¢ It is not for the purpose of opposing the 
merits of the dead to those’ of the living ; 
nor veven merely to do honour, to the me- 
mory of one, who has done so much honour, 
and conferred so much benefit on the coun- 
try, thatethis public exhibition.ot the works 
of Six Josuua Reynoxps has been undet- 
taken. On the contrary, its chief object is 
to call atiention generatly to British, in pre< 
ference :to foreign,art, and to oppose the 
genuine excellence of modern, to the coun- 
terfeited semblance of ancient produgtions, 
which wo frequently usurp its place ; and, 
under the authority of names deservedly ve- 
nerable, absorb that: wealth and, passonage, 
which onght to foster aud provegbthe Briush 
Cs eS Oy ca aly 

** Let the artist, while he contemplates the 
almost absolute perfection in the manages 
ment of the tool and eujployment of ithe ma- 
terial,, which distinguishes the best of these 
pictures seriously reflect that such perfection 
was the result of long and contioued exer- 
tion, never discouraged by failure, relaxed? 
by snecess, nor diverted by those allurements 
of society, to which highly pohshed manners 
_and great intelleetoal endowments necessarily 
expose their possessor, in a nation so polished 
and intelligent as this. Let the Jover and 
patron of art, and the collector of pittures, 
also reflect that it is employment only, which 
can produce such exertion ; and that, if the 
artist Who attained such excelleace had’ not 
been supported in his progress to it, by being 
adequately paid for works of very inferior 
merit, he never could have reached it. We 
say adequately paid; for he was not one of 
thoge aspiring geniuses—those self-selected 
favourites of nature, who imagine that pro-- 
fessianal eminence is a spoutaneous gift of 
heaven, of an indefeasible inheritance of 
right; and’ will. wot therefore: degrade the 
native digmity of their talents, ‘by unders 
taking any but rmporrant subjects, upon @& 
large scale, and at a high price. On the con~ 
trary, he toiled patienuy ‘for many years 
through all the initiatory drudgery of the art, 
gained practice by undertaking whatever was 
offered, at the lowest price by which he 
could subsist ; and by the gradua/ anu spon 
tangous impression made by his gradual pro- 
greas to excellence, not by any premature , 
pretensions to a capwcity for it, gradua/ly 
taised himself in public estimation, and ob- 
tawed a rank in society, which no artist, 
except Rapawel, Rubeas, ana Vandyke, had , 
ever held. In raising himself, too, he raised 
both the art and its professors; and gavethem 
a more elevated station, than they had eer 
before obtained ia this country ; and which, 
it is.gratifving to observe, that théy: are now 





With a preface, containing remarks which 


likely to maintain and extends....,.cesiseesess 
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_ * The finer pictures may teach the collector 
what to value, and the artist wh to follow, 
jo the only branches of the art in which 
examples can instruct; since accurate draw- 
ing, or the knowledge of it; that is, the 
pewet of representing with fidelity ane faci- 
ity the variations of muscular bodies in ac- 
tion, or of judging of sueh accuracy when 
Produced, can only be acquired by the study 
of nature, and is therefore rarely possest by any 
bur skilful physiologists, who seldom bear the 
observations of mere judges of painting 
without a smile... 

** The inferior pictures, also, may be of ser- 
tice, by teaching the young practitioner, who 
¢owipares them with the best, not to des- 

air; and the young or old collector to value 

he name by the work, and not the work by 
the name; since many of the genuine and 
authentic productions of abe greatest artists 
of lialy and Flanders are as unworthy of 
the reputation, which they acquired by other 
works, as. the worst of these are of the se- 
pulation due.to the best.........06- i 

«* Even the very: few faded pictures may be 
of sowe use, in teaching the artist what to 
avoid, and the collector what to distrust. 
These are not the only productions of the 
kind, composed of materials ineapab'e o! 
resisting the influeace of time, and the vi- 
cissitudes of climate. The dingy tint which 
debases so may of the highly-priced works 
of the old Jahan painters 1s wot inipurable 
to any other cayse, though so often trans- 
muted by the magic of their names, into 
harmonious warmth. and mellow richness... . 

. * Hisexperiments, though made with judg- 
ment, skill, and perseverance, failed in some 
inatances of success through want of sufti- 
cient regularity and attention in observing 
aad recoding the resulis; so that he might 
repeat with. accuracy and certainty, that 
which had proenied the effect desired. This 
he often regretied ; but nevertheless, even in 
his failures, there may always be traced a 
just intention, and true conception of what 
ibe art should aim et; and-a comparison af 
the state in which he found it, with that in 
which he left it, is alone sufficient to entitle 
him to the respect and gratitude of its lovers 
aud practitioners.” 


Sen eer eee wane eesceree 


“The difficulty of obtaining pictnres, most 
of which may be suid to be fixed and fired into 
their places, must strike every reflective 
mind. 1c is wonderful indeed that so many, 
avd from such different quarters have been 
obtained ; thongh we aniss a great number 
that would have much augmented our plea- 
sure. The liberality of those individuals 
who have sent pictures intitles them to ho- 
peurable mention. They are principally, 


The Prince Regent, the Duke of York ; 





Archbishop: of Canterbury; the Dukes of 
Bedford, Devonshire, Dorset, Mariborougb, 
and Rutland ; the Marquisses Abercorn and 
Candev ; the Marchioness of Thomond ; 
ladies Lucas and Waldegrave ;, Mrs. Piozzi 
and Mrs. Price; the Earls of Aylesford, 
Carlisle, Carnarvon, Carysfort, Cowper, 
Egremont, Harcourt, Lonsdale, and Upper 
Ossory ; Lords Amberst, Boringdon, Crew, 
R. Cavendish, Falmouth,” W. Gordon, 
Harewood, Melbourne, Palmerston, and C. 
Speneer; Sirs G. Beaumont, I. Bernard, T. 
Baring, H. Engleheld, and A. Hume; 
Messrs. Whitbread, Angerstein, Bucknall, 
‘Bowles, Cholavondeley, Colborne, Edridge, 
Harman, Hughes, Knight, C. Long, W. 
Long, Rogers, Smith, Steers, Tomkins, and 
Wesitall. 

Among the subjects exhibited we find, the 
Ugolinu—the Dido—the Cupid and Psyche 
— the infant: Jupiter — the Cardinal Vire 
tues, (from whieh the window at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, is in part painted,)—three of 
Foriane-tellers--the young Bacchus--the Puck 
—the portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse—Robineue —the Sleeping girl — the 
late Lord Abercorn, (one of his early works,) 
— Tomkins, the writing-master, (his last 
portrait,)—the late Lord Camden—a grou; e 
of the first. Marquis of Lansdowne, Colonel 

“Barré, and the first Lord Ashbarion—Laws 
rence Sierne=-Mr. Windbamw—Dr. Johnson 
—Admirals Keppel, Boscawen, and. Rodney 
—ithe late Mr. Whitbread, also the present 
when achild—ihe late Mis, Sheridan—the 
Prince of Wales—the Duke of York—the 
Earl of Moira—Count de. Ja Lippe—the Jate 
Lerd Donmore—Mr. Baretus—Sir G. and 
Lady Beaumont—Lord and Lady G. Cavens 
dish — Dr.. Burney — Mrs. Baldwin, the 
Greek lady —Bishop Newton—the Duke of 
Orlvans—, (one of his best whole-lengths 
from Carlion-house)—the late Marchioness 
of Javistock—the present Lord Crew, when 
a boy, as a young Henry VIII.—the ‘late 
Lady Boringdon — Oliver Gobdsmith—and 
ihe celebrated picture of Garrick between 
the Trogic and Comie Muses. 


Not the least instructive articles are the 
repelilions of Ae same picture with varia- 
tions. Jt is well known that Titian went so 
far as eight repetition pictures of the same 
subject and composition; but with slight 
diflerences. Of these (a Venus, &e.) Sir 
Joshua obtained ¢hree. This conduct he has 
imitated. This gallery contains ¢hree for- 
tune-tellers, the same composition—/wo of 
Mrs. Elartley and child ;—éwo also of a Ve- 
nus, of which we have seen éwo others; so 
that the artist must have repeated this picture 
four \imes, at least, for neither of these is 
(we believe) the original, . . 

*,* The gallery will continue open seve- 
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ral. weeks,;ea real school to.-the artist, and 
to the public. 


The anecdotes belonging to some or most 
of these pictures, were théy Collecied, would 
be found very amustog. 


EXHISITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE FORTY-FIETH, 


* Calera, neque temporum sunt, neque alatum 
omnium, neque locorum : hec studia adolescen- 
tiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornanl, adversis perfugium ac solalium pra- 
bent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris.” 

CIC. PRO. ARCH. PQETA. 


In the portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
those who sat for them may see what they 
guce were ; their sons may contemplate their 
fathers, and of some the grand-sous may re- 
collect the features of those whom they for- 
merly beheld with revereace, and from whom 
they experienced affection, Such is the effect 
of Time ou decaying generations, and such 
the morslizing train of thought inspired by 
the renovation of performances inspected fifty 
years ag)! isut in directing our steps to the 
present display of art at Somercet House, we 
quit the pensive ta behold the gay: the forms 
of youth and beauty meet our eye, and the 
present state of art, taste, fashion, and man- 
nets living as they rise, command and occupy 
Our attention. ——e« 


But this is not without its exceptions: for 
by a novelty introduced ia the Catalogue, the 
works of the artists, which are preserved in 
the Couneil Room, with the dates of their 
presentations, are numbered and noticed for 
the benefit of the present visitors to this Tem- 
ple of Taste ; to whom the masters whose 
works they behold are unknown. From the 
nature of this rooar, they cannot all possess 
those lights which are most favourable to 
them: and this is the only remark we shall 
make on these presentations. 


This Exhibition opens with a large picture 
by Mr. Dawe, the subject of which is novel 
and striking. An eagle had borne away a 
child to the topmost crag of a cliff, so steep 
and terrific, that the aldest and hardiest bird- 
eatchers in the country pronounced it inacces- 
sible: yet, prompted by affection, the mother 
aseended this crag, an‘ brought off her in- 
fant. The extreme danger and height, im- 
plied in the story, are not too impressively de- 
scribed by Mr. D. dn fact, it is not possible, 
where the, figures occupy more space in the 
picture than the rocks do:—the incident 
would furnish an extremely interesting acces- 
sory ta a large landscape of inAUNtaM ‘scenery, 
which description of subject is usvally barren 
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of applicable incidents, as mountains them, 
selves are of productive powers and fertility. 
Mr. Northcote has treated us with a Lio® 
Hunting; —also with a history piece, se- 
presepting Joseph lowered into the pit, by hig 
brethren. Unluckily we have seen these 
heads before, on Scottish subjects from Mr, 
N,'s. pencil ; and deceived by nationality of 
feature, we mistook Juseph's brethren, for a 
company of Scotchmen ; and ** his coat of 
divers colours,” for a carpet :—-could Scotland 
by possibility have been the scene of a lion 
hunt, we should also have mistaken the men 
far Scotch men, the horse fof a Scorch horse 
and the dion for a Scoich lion. Mr. N. did 
not study the action of the royal beast from 
nature; nor his expression: a Hottentot 
might have directed his imagination and pens 
cil to. advantage. , 


Mr. West has given us a picture of Moses 
and Aaron casting down their rods before 
Praraoh and his conjurers,—whodo not look 
like very wise*men. By referring in the ca- 
talogue to a wrong passage of scripture, the 
president bas suggested an idea that we should 
be happy to see realized from the pencil of 
Mr. ‘Turner; the gradual coming on of the 
darkness in Egypt, the approach of clouds 
bedimming the hght, &c. would afford an 
effect ona Jarge.scale, equal to any thing in 
Rembrandt, and without any force on the 
composition, ' 

Mr. Tarier's ** Deluge” is a picture of 
merit; but having always coutemplared: the 
extinction of the last family, as the most exe 
pressive point of this subject, we are not 
prepared to think highly of a numerous as- 
seniblage of figures, which however varied, 
be their attituces, are all engaged in the 
same action; that of endeavouring to escape. 
Mr. T’. rather excites our ‘curiosity to know 
what his figures are doing, and how they do 
it, than rouses our’ sympathy or interest for 
their fate. He has inserted’ the ruins of a 
limber building: has he well ‘considered 
his authority for this? No plants. or spectes 
of trees mark the country: yet only /wentys 
two cubits depth of water could not overs 
whelnvad/ these. 


Mr. ‘Turner has a picture on which we 
are much more competent to judge: ‘ @ 
Frosty Morning,” the son breaking out, and 
dissolving the rime. It has much nature and 
strongly displays the hand of a master. 





A large picture of ‘* Mary anointing the 
fect of Jesus,” by Hilton, gisplavs a facility 
of pencil for which we bave heretofore coni- 
meuded its author, Vhe compos.tion is not, 
however, so well thought, as it might be; 
and we should incline to throw away ait. 
tle advice on this aitist, bat he has dis« 
armed our Criticism, by the excellegt porrars, 
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he has produced of his principal figure— 
Judas Iscariot. He has happily selected his 
Moe] from some old clothes man of Rose: 
mary Lane, whose countenance displeyed 
Zo lineaments too powerful to be mistaken, 
the Jew, the smuggler, the miser, the thief, 
atid the suicide. 


A poetical thonght by Smirke, which he 
ealls ** Infancy” consists of a pleasing group 
of children dancing and sporting, while Time 
plays his liveliest notes on a flute; and Hope 
lies on the ground beside him. We shins 
this last particular objectionable, The quiet 
attitude of Hope, seems contradictory to this 
most actively hopefyl of all ages. Uphap- 
pily this goddess is doomed by poets and 
painters to lug about with her a heavy ap- 
chor; with this unwieldy symbol how shall 
she fly aloft, or bestir herself sportively, 
and diffuse her chearing, vivacity over these 
lively youngs:ers ?—-Now, this may suggest the 
mecessity of devising some other emblem, for 
marking Hope combined with expettation. 
In the present case, the symbol docs not ap- 
ply: theanchor is the hope of a ship, and of 
shipmen ; but, all the bovs in the piece are not 
jatended for the sea-service ; and surely, ndt 
the girls. This picture makes a pleasing otna- 
Ment to an apartment ;. and would justify the 
skill.of an Engraver, A little more plump- 
ness, the ‘eficet of plenty and pudding, 
would not have burt the dancers. 


Mr. Stothard begun ‘* his Characters fiom 
Shakespeare’ with great spirit, i. e. the co- 
mie characters ; but he grew tired when he 
came to treat the tragic characters ; and while 
those are tonehed with spirit, these are his 
common place. If this picture be one of a 
series, the whole will be very enteitaining. 

Mr. Wilkie’s ¢* Blind man’s buff,” is 
thought with spirit, and contains an amu- 
sing variety of incidents, Ali the figures, 


however, are not well drawn: in some of 


the principals the deficiency is obvious. This 
pictuse has less of the #/ack about it, than 
former productions of the artist. We con- 
gratulate him on this improvement. 


Mr. Bird’s “ History of the Poacher’ in 
five pictures, is a pleasing proof of talent 
exerted. ‘That these pictures are not perfect, 
moust-be owned; but considering the few 

ears this artist has been known in* the exhi- 
ition roour, his performances are very credit- 
able to his ingenuity and industry. 


_ Mr. Lane's * Eutychus restored to /ife bY 
St. Pawl"—with some, small variations would 
‘make an excellent-‘* Ananias struct dead by 
St. Peter.” The scene, the actions of the 
Apostles, of the spsctators, &c. dc. are quite 
as proper to that history, as to what the artist 
has attempted to iepresent. 
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Of the PorTRAITS we cannot speak parti- 
cularly. ‘Phere are some, which we think 
the best .of theig authors: there are others 
ot beuter than ofdinary We have so often 
repeated the same names, that we now shall 
refrain from distinguishing any. Yet it de- 
serves to be recorded that there are four or 
five portraits of the late Mr. Perceval; be- 
side'a bust of him, by Nollekens. 


The ranpscapes are of various degrees of 
merit: not beiter on the average, than we 
have seen before. 

The Designs. in Architecture.are very nue 
anerous... ‘his branch of art certainly flou- 
rishes, by «means of the quantity of employ- 
ment given to. Us professors. It presents 
quite as much variety as usual ; and on the 
whole seenis io preserve an honourable sia- 
tion. 

The Sculptures are interesting ; partly as 
monuments recording the virtues of the dead ; 
more especially perhaps asa remarkable as- 
semblage of busis, displaying the features of 
the living. Supposing the busts of late years 
to be preserved with decent care, our chil- 
dren will behoid the likenesses of our dis- 
tinguished men, in much greater abundance, 
and of much superior execution than we 
behold the illustrious of former ages. May 
this advantage excite them to a noble emo- 
lation! and thus may the Arts prove the 
means of promoting the welfare of that com- 
aanity by which they have been honoured, 
rewarded, and patronized, 

‘We should be glad to commend the larger 
(Giguse) performances in Seulpture, but they 
do not appear to us equal to the swaller. Mr. 
Garrard as a sevltor of animals, distin- 
guishes himself by a boldness and spirit, 
worthy of great reputation. Wedo nod ap- 
prove an anctent sacrifice as the ornament of 
amodern building: and we do approve the 
‘* Progress of Navigation,” in the contem- 
plation of the nautilus, the observation of the 
stars, the application of the magnet, and 
the preparation of British thonders. This 
subject is intended for the gunwale of the 
shiprin the monuntent of Lord Collingwood. 
It would form au excelient chimney-pigee for 
an ennobled adaniral. o" 


The PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, ex- 
hibit this year at Spring Gardens only ; where 
they have admitted some pictures in ofl. : We 
waderstand that this as produced a division. 
Mr. Heaphy exhibits a collection of his oton 
works, solus. ‘This society bas formerly afs 
forded us the highest gratificatien. ‘Pity that 
its strength should: be reduced; notwith- 
standing which, it presents some exquisite 
performances, though not in numbers equal 


to what we have wituessed in former exhi+ 
bitious. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 
. American Notions of Honour.—A Gene- 





ral Order having been issned by the Aweri-: 


cans, stating that several officers of the army 
aud militia of the.United States made pri- 
soners at [)etroit, Queen’s town, and eise- 
where, had been du/y exchanged for the offi- 
cers, non-commmanding officers and privates 
taken on his Britannic Majesty’s transport, 
Samuel and Jane, on the 11th of July, 1812; 
Sir George Prevost, in General Orders. pro- 
tests against the release ot such officers Trom 
their parole of honour, and declares that he 
still considers them as prisoners of wat on 
their parole, coré¢luding by stating, that’ he 
cannot admit the right assumed by thie Anie- 
rican Government, m the Order referred to, 
to arrange and class the exehange of prisoners 
of war in sae¢h a manner as may on suit 
their convenience or advantage, as all ex- 


ctranges of prisoners of war must be ratified: 


by both parties befure the release of ‘them be- 
comes valid. 


American Notions of Veracity, — Mr. 

imothy Pickering, of America, has ad- 
dressed ‘a series of Letters to his fellow citi- 
zens agatnst the continuance of the war: in 
one of which he offers to prove, that while 
Jefferson and Madison were making the most 
amicable public professions towards Great 
Britain, they repeatedly declared in private, 
that they wished for a war with this cougtry 
Op any terms, 


» Loan, failure of.—Boston,. March 13. 
The subscription books of the new Joair of 
16,000,000 dollars were opened yesterday at 
various Banks in this town, We uader- 
stand that the whole amount obtained was 
31,000 dellars, of whieh 26,000 were sub- 
soribed by two andividuals. ‘The offers of the 


Government for thisaccommodationareliberal;, 


6. per cent. permanent interest, and an an- 
arity of 1 per cent for 13 years. 

‘We hear from New York, that a similar 
spirit of oppugaance to the war exists in that 
State. 


The New York Bank subscribed......600,000 
Atthe Manhattan Bank.............6.350, 000 
At the Merchants’ Bank..,............. 33,000 
At the Unien Bank............. . ......000,000 
At the Mechanics’ Bauk..,.......++-200,000 
At the American Bank,.........000656 3,000 
Acthe City Bank...............-0eee.. 22,000 
Atthe Manefacturing Bank............ eu0,000 
Subseriptions of Manhattan Bank....400,000 


Grand Total... : 1,008,000 


€¢Se@ much for the 16 millions in thgyyvo 
wealthiest States in the Union!” 
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Denmark. 


DENMARK. 


Import of Cotton, Rice,. & c.z, Prohibit fon 
remaped.—An order of the Danish Govern- 
ment, dated the 54u April, removes, the pros 
hibition to import eotton, rice, rum, and dye 
woods, into the duchies of Schlesyig and 
Holsiein; and permits the import of these 
articles, wnbject to the duties imposed by the 
tariffs of the 20th of October, 1810, and the 
28th of May, 1811. 

Proposed Terms of Peace with Britain. — 
1. That all her ‘Verritories ( Norway of 
course ineluded) should be gnarantied to 
Denniark.-2. All her islands stionld be re- 
stored to her.—3. Her fleet ; .and a large in- 


demnity for its capture by ts—besides a lorge 


sum for what the Danes had suflered during 
our oceypation of Zealand.—4. The making 
oyer the Hanse Towns tovher.—5. The grant- 
ing of a subsidy to her to pay the troops ne- 
cessary to enable her to take possession of 
those towns And npon our acceding :to 
these moderate terms, Denmark would inake 
peace.with as, ‘and join the common ecanse.” 

Pavicide punished —Chtistiana Jeusdatter 
of Holkerup, in Zealand, was lately con- 
victed, befofe the Danish Supreme Court of 
Justice, of ‘having poisoned her father: her 
seittence was, that she should be conveyed 
from her father’s residence to the place of ex- 
ecution, and during the precession tortured 
five times with red hot pincers, then to have 
both hes hands struck off, and afterwards to 
be beheaded Enxlert Hansen, convicted of 


being aeeessary to ihe atrocious deed, was, at 


-the same: time, sentenced to lose his bead, 


FRANCE. 

Evecttion of Tasurgenis.—A'Paris paper 
of Mareh 20 contains the f flowing article :— 
** In Genoa, onthe 12th of March, fifteen 
persons, accused of originating or participat- 
ing in a conspiracy to exeite an insurrection 
at Genoa, to produce a change of Governe 
ment, were brought before a Special Commis- 
sim. Five of them, via. Pietro Viala, Do- 
menico Mussardo, Alberto Sowmariva, Bar- 
telomeo Mazzolini, and Giovanni Battista 
Bottino, were condenined to death ; the others 
were acquitted, ‘The sentence was carried 
into execution at half-past eight in the morn 
ing of the 13th, to the Piazza Della Cava.” 


GERMANY. 
Military Commissiun.—Bremen, Avril 5, 
yesterday a Special Miltary \Comsnissoa 
asse:nbled here, comlerined to deat {irman 
Friese, age 96; Repke Boschea, Fa; Etre 
mann Henri Neuhaus, ‘21, ai) dwe ing at 
Blexen, in the arroudisse.nent of Oldenburg ; 
and Gird Arms, aged 46, living, at “Petiens, 
near Blexes, who were convicied of having 
borne arins aguiust France, und taken in the 
flagrani crirac, at the battery of Blexea. ‘This 
judgement was cartied intd execution this 
2G4 
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morning, near this town. The property of 
the condemned was confiscated. 

Murder of Germans.—The inhuman mur- 
der of the four German Patripts mentioned 
above, has excited the strongest indignation 
in London. A gentleman bélonging to the 
Committee for assisting the German. Patriots 
having read the account of it to the Com- 
mittee, the following resolution was imme- 
diately passed :— 

«* That the Foreign Seeretary to the Com- 
mittee be requested to write, in order to 
ascertain the state of the families ‘of the un- 
fortunate sufferers, viz: Hirmann : Friese, 
Repke Bo:chen, flirmann Henri Neuhaus, 
and Gird Harms; aid that immediate and 
liberal] relief be afforded them.” 

Proclamation for Retaliation.—Leipsick, 
April 18. The - following Proclamation, 
isstied by the Impetial Geieral Baron Von 
Wihzingetoce, has appeared here :—- 

*©Tt is a usual measure with the enemies of 
all Justice, to treat with the greatest seventy, 
all places and persons which, on the approach 
of the Allied Army, by word or deed express 
the sentiments with which all true Germans 
aré inspired, whenever a change in the posi- 
tion of the troops brings them again into such 
neighbourhood, ‘This induces nié¢, once for 
all, to make the expréss’ declaration, ‘that | 
shal! put In force the tight of retaliation in its 
greates? latitude, for all such violenees, which 
have been committed in the absence of the 
troops under my command, not only on the 
dishonourable German. mercenaries that are 
in my power, but will likewise, for such pur- 
pose, seize the next Ciyil Magistrate that 
stall render himself suspected of disafiection. 
Every punishment, by death, will unavoid- 
aly and iastantly be followed on my side, by 
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a similar proceeding ; and by such means 
every couniry will receive some compensation | 
for its loss of worthies, by the diminution of 
those, who for a base gain betray the sacred 
cause of their native country to foreigners, 
and asservanitsof tyranny become instruments 
ot oppression to their brethren. We, who 
follow the will. of Providence in the plain 
road ef justice, may hope in, God, that very | 
shortly no such enemy will farther dare to 
oppose warriors, in whom the power of their 
native country is made known, and who are 
only’ nflamed to revenge, for dishonoured | 
humanity, by the sight of such mercenary 
hordes. 
“* His Lmperial Russian Majesty’s Licutenant- 
General, &c. | 
[Signed) Vow WinzixGerope.” | 
Volunteers of Bremenand Werden. —The | 
following are the conditions under which | 
the Volunteers of the Lesion of the Doke- | 
doms of Bremen and Werden are enlisted :— | 
1, The Volunteers are enrolled us long as 
the war lasis.—2. ‘They are to take the oath 
of alicgiance to the King of Great Britain and ° 
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Elector of Brunswick Luneburg.—3. They 
are to be onder English discipline, and. Ao be 
judged by English military laws.—4. The 
corps are to receive a liberal pay, with meat, 
bread and the necessary arms and clothing — 
5. ‘Those who are particularly good marksmen 
will be employed as riflemen.—6. The cavalry 
must mount themselves.—7°> His Britannic 
Majesty and Elector of Brunswick Luneberg 
will be requested to provide for the volunteers 
after the war. 
Stade, March 23, 1813. 
(Signed) Vow Der Decken. 


Gen. Dornberg's Address to the Prench Ge- 
nera/s.—Boitzenvurg, April 6 : the following 
Address has appeared here :— 


To the French Generals. 
| &* By the correspondence of Generals Moe. 
rand and St. Cyr, [ perceive that the most, 
severe measures are intended to be uset against 
the inhabitauts of the Hanoverian dominions, , 
who, having been liberated by the victorious 
arins ot the, Evaperor ef Russia, received, ia, 
his name orders 10 consder themselves as the 
subjects of their lawful Sovere gn, and who, | 
by ihe express orders of the commander of the 
Russian troops, were obliged to take up arms, 
to defend thearselves and their dwe'ling places, 
** Tt was notin their power to refuse come 
pliance with these orders. “A* punishment 
equally just as severe, wonld have been the 
unavoidable consequence of their bare desers ' 
tion of their duty towards their Sovereign ; 
aud it wou'd undoubtedly be contrary to the 
Laws of Nations, adopted by all civilized 
people, should a single Hanoverian subject be’ 
considered as a-rebel, and treated as such. [ 
will not allow myself to suppose that you, ° 
Gentlemen, will permit such an atrocious 
measure to take place; but I declare to you, - 


that in all cases I am determined to use reprie: 


sals, and that all prisouers, without exeeption, - 
which are now, or hereafter may be, in my: 
power, shall be treated with the same severity 
as youemay shew towards the inhabitants of 
Hanover, and -that they shall be answerable, , 
with their lives, for the lives of the latier, 
who, in taking up arms at the express come. 
mand of the General of the Russian, troops, 
only fulfilled their duty 4o their King and 
country.” 
(Signed) ** Baron Von Dornsere, 
Major General in the service, of Greate 
Britain, and Commander of a Russian and 
Prussian Corps.” ——- Beitzenburg, April 5, 


Literature honoured.—VThe Russiao’ Em- 
peror has appointed M. Kotzebue a Privy 
Counsellor. 

Kotzcbue is engaged in publishing a News- 
paper at Berlin, under the patronage and au- 
thority of Count Witgensiein. It is sups 
posed that the greatly admired Proclamations 
of this General are the production of this’ 
celebrated writer. 
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Immolations on the Funeral Pile in May and 
June, 1812: in Bengal. 


hile 
Females’ Age dren Husbands? 


Places, name. left. cast. 
Kalceka-poora, Hiva, t t Brahum. 
Divo, Radha, 22 62 «(Oilmaa. 
Diuro, Sukhee, $3 @ Blacksmith, 
Ditto, Sarutee, 25 @ Brahmwen. 
Ditto, Koomaree, 40 4 Carpemer. 
Baloochura, Kammnee, 32. 3. Brahman. 
Bamuniya, Rajee, Q5 63 Kaisi’ha. 
Ditio, Roopee, 95 2 Kratenah. 
Shree-negura, Bima, st 3 Carpcnter. 
Juyu-para, _ Koushulwa, 45 5 Gardener. 
Ditto, Fivewomen,— 4 Merchant. 
Kashim-bazar, Soonduree, 95 39 . Goldsmith, 
Dito, Dasce, $4 ° 3° Brasier, 
Calcutta, Shyamee, 32 2 Brahmyun. 
Ditto, Tara, 19 1 Goldsmith. 
Ditio, Soorduree, 31 3 Blacksmith. 
Ditto, Jeera, Q5 3 Kivertta. 
Biya, Riimmanee, @7 2 Frahman. 
Kuimula pooray Rutuna, 16 0 Husbandman. 
Ditto, Munee, 339 3 Oilman. 
Ditto, Daser, 95 2 Goldsmith, 
Ditto, Bhugavntee,s8 4 Rajpoota. ® 
Ditto, Lukshinee, 60 5 Washerman, 
Ditto, Shyamee, 30 $3 Gardener, 
Ditto, Mutee, #9 64) «Oilman, 
Mana-singha-poora, Daminee, 40 3 Kaist*ha. 
Ditto, Pudma, ss 2 CODitta, 
Ditto, Lulecia, 45 6 Ditio 
Ditto, Somee, 30.63) Carpenter, 
Berdhman, Koomarcee, 93 3 Rajpoota, 
Ditto, . Dropudee, 31 3 Carpenter. 
Ditto, Tripoora, 38 4 Blacksmith. 
Kochn-nugura, Daya, 35 4 Ditto, 
Brahmun-poora, Nuyance, 9! 3 Weaver, 
Nuya-seraz, Sidlioo, 95 3 Potter. 
Inkeo-serai, Rumenee, 19 1 Brahwun. 
Ditto, Sukhee, $2 3 Ditto. 
Ditto, Shomee, 3890 3. Barber. 
Shree-nugura, Timula, 3t 3 Carpenter, 
Ram poura, Shyamee, .38 3 .Brahmun, 
Anur poora, <inee, 16 1 Bagdee, 
Gopal _nagara, Sona, 99 93. Kivurtta. 
Manik-puvra, Bhewanee, Q9 3° Ditto. 
Ditto, Bhaiznee, ss 2 Gardener, 

Oy Suruswetee, 19 1 Oilman, 
Ditto, Visakoa,. 46 4. Weaver, 
Tareshwura, Shvanee, 37 4 Brahmun. 
Ichanugurya, Priva, 17 -¥'' Dittos 

ito, Chitra, 52.4. Ditto. 
Ditto, Kalindee, 2 2 Oilman. 
Katulya, Mohinee, 83 4 Barber 
Teghuriya, Soonduree, 58.3) Kivurtta, 
Ditto, Shishes, 33 3 Barber. 
Dittos Nuyanee, 25 8 Brahman. fmen, 


Chunakuli, 12 Women, — 
This last mentioned Brabnen bad married 
twenty-fire women, thirtcen of whom died” 
during his life time; the remaining twelve 
perished with him on the funeral pile, leav- 
Ing thirty children to deplore the fata! effects 

of this horrid sysiem, 


Koelcena . btah- 


e 


Some vears ago, a Kooleena bralreun, of 
considerable property, died at Sook achura, 
three miles cast of Serampore. Ele had mar- 
ried more than forty women, all of whom 
died before him excepting eighteev ; off this 
Occasion a fire extending ten ‘or twelve vards 
mm length was prepared, into which te re- 
Mining eighteen threw themselves, leaving 
More than forty children, many of whom 
are still living. 


RUSSIA, 


French Corpses burnt. — St. Petersbureh, 
Maich 27. Jo hundred and fifly vee 


Olservanda Externa.—ndies East, Russia. Turkey. 
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thousand dead bodies of the enemy have 
already been burnt in the Governments of 
Moscow, Witepsk, and Mohilow ; and fifty- 
three thousand in the town of Wilna, and the 
territory adjoining.”"—Making together dhree 
hundred and six thousand dead, burnt; besides 
those buri¢d by the French in their advance, 
and io their retreat, while it was possible: to 
which add the following; — 

Deaths of French Prisoners in Russia.— 
Berlin, April 17, Baron Desgeavettes, Pays 
sician-Gevera] to the late Giaod Army, are 
rived, here a few days ago from Wilna, last 
fiom Konigsberg. He was lelt behind with 
the sick in the retreat. He is in possession of 
official returns, for the service of the French 
Government, of the nuwher of deaths among 
the French prisoners iu Russia. The total is 
22,000 nen. ‘This mortality will not appear 
suzprising, when the state in which the ane 
fortunate men, were. fquod is taken into cons 
sideration.. .'The greater part were ina state 
of starvation, their limbs frozen, and destitute 
of cloching for the season and ‘climate. Ba- 
rou Desgeneties has left our capital for Paris, 
He received every attention during his stay, 

*,* This corrects an error in page 373, in 
which the number supposed to be dead is es- 
timated at 100,000, or half of those taken. , 

[ Phe bodies of the Russian soldiers, which 
were known by the crosses hanging at their 
necks, according to the eustown of the Greek 
Church, have all been buried: } 


TURKEY. 


Unfortunate accident: Shipwreck —Let- 
ters from Constantinople, dated in February, 
mention the following: — Mr. Levy, an 
English Gentleman, well known and highly 
esteemed iu Russia, was lately drowned in the 
Black Sea, together wiih Count Fogessiera, 
a Piedmontese Nobleman, two orderly dra- 
goons of the 20th regiment, and a servant, On 
their route to join Sir Robert Wilson, with 
the rest of the crew-of the vessel, one Greek 
only excepted. . Mr. Levy was on his retarmt 
fiom Constantinople, whither he had been 
dispaiched by Sir Robert Wilson, at the cris 
tical period of the retreat of the French from: 
Moscow, Tne Count had also been the 
bearer of dispatches to the same quarter. In 
their anxiety to rejoin Sir Robert Wilson, 
they could uot be induced to pastpone théir 
passage till the weather moderated, -and met 
their fate near Varna, after being many days 
at sea. Besides his friends, dragoons, and 
servant, Sir Robert Wilson must have lost 
much valusble and curious property on this 
melancholy oécasion. : 

The Ravage of the Plague had beeu dread 
ful + 250,000 are computed to have perished 
bv this scourge in Coustontinople: at the 
date of these advices it had ceased. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Publi¢ Debt.~An Account of the Annual Charge of the Public Debt created in the 
under-mentioned Years, and the Produce of the several Duties granted for defraying the samey, 
im the yearended Sth January, 1613. 


£ 
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Deficiency on the whole of the Daties ending 5th Jan. 1813 ...... 

















CHARGE. PRODUCE. SURPLUS. DEFICIENCY... 
Zz. a. £. £.  @ £. s. a. 
BROMINE FBP cone oonccesce ochenpss 129,968 8 1 
843,784 6 0} 060,346 13 11 | .116,562 12 11 —_ 
1,439,764 7 103) 1,458,418 6 0} 18,663 18 2 _ 
EU 6 G1 eee BO 7 10 Divccenceseccne segpeese- 232,998 16 2 
1,212,574 8 211,915,515 17 10 2,941 9 8 — 
FORDGL 1G DH FOOGTT 10 GY ons nrcceses<cece oo 8,704 7. OF 
1,143,506 14 9% 1,145,000 0 0 1,433 5 gf ~ 
970,8 2 4 OF 035,590 0 4 J riceeceeeee aaanenes 35,212 4 QF 
1,495,062 11 2] 932,101 O Of......ceeeeeeeteeeeee | 562,961 11 3 
1,905,924 15 4) 646,409 1 6 Joon. eee 1,259,515 13 10 
11,627,094 5 8 (9,537,334 10 43]. 132,601 & 11} 2,279,501 1 of 
139,601 5 11g 
2,069,759 16 3H 


The national expenditure in the year 1812 
amounted to £113,300,529 Iga Od, 
, Funded Debt.—Total amount of the capi- 
tal of the Funded Debt of Great Britain aud 
Iréand, Jan. 1, 1813 :— 
Great Britain .......-.. £812,013,135 8 113 


Freland....00+..+++ 


Great Britain. . 


94,926,454 7 8% 





Total ...£906,939,589 16 Bf 


Unfunded Debt of Great Britam and Ire- 
land, to Jan. 5, 1813 :— 


eee ee £54,055,632 17.11 


WE. 09 06 0040005 seawcn 2,342,215 18 11 


ue es 


S13 5, 


by PORe Peas! | 


Total .... £56,397,848 16 10 
“Money raised in the year ended Jan. 5, 


Ratised Ixy Tax’s. 


Paid ifto the Exchequer, on 
‘Paccount of every brunch of 
vepdblic Revenue or Income, 
. —(exeept Lotteries, and the 
» Interesty &c. of the Irish 


{PRED wak no days 0100 coos 


Ditto on account of Lotteries 
’ayments in anticipation ef 
Exchequer Receipts : 
Drawbacks, Discounts, Charg- 
*€$ of Management, &c. paid 
out of Gross Revenue .. 
Paytients of Net Produce, ap- 
plicable’to National objects 1,249,811 17 3% 





Total, Great Britain 


and frelond. 


zg. 


8. da. 


«+ 639570;217 6 14 


942,537 17 8 


7,831,849 10 9 


— —-— 


£72,794,410 11 9F 

















Raised by Lean, 
seins 

By Loan ssseosseecess a. $391065,202 4 
Retained by the Bank for re- 
ceiving Loans and Lotterics 
By Exchequer Bills, funded, . 
By Increase of Exchequer Bills 
Outstanding ....serecess 4,393,179 9 8 


ne 


£40,509,113 8 0 


Grand Total ..:. £113,303,529 19 93 


King’s .Health.--The following bulletin 
was exhibited at St. James's Palace :— 
“* Windsor Castle, May \. 
“© His Majesty has been in a tranquil and 
very comfortable state throughout the last 
month.” 


Aitack on the Queern.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, May 2, about five o'clock, her Majesty 
was awoke by a violent noise at her bed-room 
door, accompanied by a female voice calling 
loudly for the Queen of England to redress 
her wrongs, with the most distressing shrieks 
and sereams imaginable, The Queen's bed- 
room has two doors: the female used such 
violence as to break open the outer door, but 
found herself unable to break the inner one, 
Mrs. Beckendorf, the Queen's dresser, sleeps 
in the room with her Majesty. They were 
both extremely alarmed, particularly at frat. 
Mrs. B. at length ventured to open the inner 
door and go out. She there found Miss 
Davenport, with only her body linen on. 
She was extremely violent with Mrs. B., in» 
sisting upon for@ing her way to the Queen ; 


19,9031 14 0 
5,431,700 03 
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and on delivering a letter to Wer, Mrs. B. 
was ina most perilous situation for about 
half an bour, being subject to her violence, 
and endeavouring to prevent her from forcing 
het way; during this time the Queen heard 
all that was passing, and was in great agita- 
tion. Mrs. B., in the mean time, kept ring- 
ing the bell in the passage, which at last 
awoke Mr. Grobecker, the Queen's page, 
and two footmen, who came tv Mrs. B.'s 
assistance. All these persons could not 
manage Miss 1). till Mr. Mever, the poner, 


came, who, beinga very powerful man, car- , 


ried her by force up to her bed-room. Dr. 
Willis was sent for, who ordered her a 
Strait waistcoat ; and she was senf{ to a house 
for the reception of insane persons. Miss 
Davenport held the situation of Assistant 
Mistress of the wardrobe to Miss Rice. Ter 
mother has been employed a number of years 
in the Royal Family ; she was originally en- 
gaged as Rocker to the Princesses. She was 
afterwards appointed Necessary’ woman.—— 


' She. has filled several stations very respect- 
ably, till she has attained the. high) office -of 
being housekeeper at the Lower Lodge, 
Windsor. Her daughter, the subject of this 
article, was born in the Queen’s Palace: she 
is now upwatds of 30 years of age, and has 
lived constantly with her mother under the 
royal protection. “When slfe wasa girl she 
was attacked with a fit of insanity, but w4s 
considered perfectly cured ; however, she has 
frequently been attacked with melancholy, 
erying, and being very desponding, without 
any known cause. Her mind has been more 
affected since the death of Privecss Amelia, 
especially at the delivery of the funeral sermon 
which was preached at Windsor on that me- 
fancholy occasion. Stre slept in the Tower 
over the Queen's bed-room. 

Court of Chancery.—Wedaesday, May 5, 
being the firsi day of ‘Tern, the Viee-Chan- 
cellor made his first formal public appearance 
in the Court, accompanied by the Chan- 
cellar, aad the. Masternof the Roils. The 
novelty bad atwacted a great crowd, and the 
pressure in the Court was excessive; but the 
Vice-chaucellor merely took bis seat for a 
few siinuigson the sight hand of the Cryan- 
cellor, on the side of Caourt...next the 
Bench-door; the Master of the, Rolis being 
on the inner-side of the Court, on thé left of 
the Chancellyr, He entered the [all, im- 
mediately after the Master of the Rolls, 
next afier whom the Act gives him pre- 
cedency, 


Kriday, May 7.—Several motions were 


heard and disposed of by his Honour tte 
Vice-Chancellor: and im sonve of them the 
causes themselves were décided, where the 
merits were fully heard, im this incidental 
mauner; and it appeased to the Court, taat 
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the interests of all the patties’ would ébvicusly 
be consulted by an immediate decision. 
None of them were of any peculiar public 


interest. 

Monday, May 10.—The Vice-Chancellor 
sat in the Court of Chancery. There 
were eight causes set down io the list, 
but neither Counsellor nor Solicitor attended 
in any of them. ‘They were, of course, all 
struck out, and the Couct rose. 

Court Mourning. — ihe death of the Prince 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz, who was killed in 
the battle of Lutzen, May 2d will cause a 
renewal of the Court mouroing. His Se- 
rene Highness was the nephew of her Ma- 
jesty. 1 , 

Delentures.—W hen the period allowed for 
subscribing to the Three Mulions p: eposed to 
be raed upon Debentyres terminated, it was 
found that of the sum required not more than 
£250,000 had been subscribed. 


Amount of the British Naval Force.—At 
sea, QS ships of the line, 12 from 50 to 44 
guns, 146 frigates, 9! sloops and yatchts, 7 
bombs’ and fire-ships, 187 brigs, 34 cutters, 
52 schooners, gun vessels, luggers, &c. The 
total 627.—In port and fitting, 24 of the 
line, 9 from 50. to 44 guns, 24 frigates, 24 
sleops, &e., 25, brigs, Qcnuers, Q schooners, 
&c. Total i98-—-Guard ships, 5 of the 
line, | of 50 guus, 4 frigates, 5 sloops, &e. 
Total 15.—Hospital ships, prison ships, &e. 
32 of the line, 1 of 50 guns, 3 frigates, 2 
sloops. Total 38.—Ordinary, and repairing 
for service, 72 0f the line,.11 from 50 to 44 
gues 80 frigates, 137,sloops, &c. 4 bombs, 

cc. 14 brigs, J cvtter, 3 schooners. ‘Total 
220 —Building, 21 of the line, 4 of 44 guns, 
15 frigates, Q sloops, 7 brigs. ‘Total 73—~ 
Grand Total t,094. 

The Pith Club: Benevolence.—A generat 
meeting was held April 2gch, at the London 
Tavern, of the members of this'Club, which 
may fairly be considered as ihe most respecte 
able establishment of the kind in the whole 
civilized world. A considerable number of 
the members were present. Charles Grant, 
jan. Esq. M. P. Edmund K. Lacon, Esq. 
M. P. Captain Robert Preston, and above 
thirty other gentlemen, were elected meme 
bers, and several others propdsed: for election 
at the next general meeting of the clab, 
May the 17th. The following resolution 
was then passed unanimeus!v:— 

«© That the sum of five hundred pounds, 
part of the general fund of this club, be pre- 
sented to the D»iversity of Cambridge, -in aid 
of tie fund for the annual maintenance ef 
‘the Pitt University Scholarship’ ‘recently 
founded in that University ; and that the 
Honorable Séerétary be requested to commus 
nreate this resolution to the Vice-Chancellor, 
and to express the high gratincauion it affords 
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the nsembers of * The Pist Club,’ to observe 
the increasing: atlachment and veneration of 
the University of Cambridge for the memory 
aud principles of Mr. Pitt.” 

Mr. Pitt's Birth-day.—The anniversary 
of Mr. Pitt's Birth-day, this year, will be 
commemorated at Liverpool, Manehester, 
Newcastle, and the Poueries, Stockport, 
Macclesfield, Doncaster, Sheffield,- Leeds, 
Bristol, Edinbargh, Glisgow, Newcast!e- 
wpor-T'yne, North and South Shields, Can- 
tervury, Carnarvon, Winchester, Wolver- 
hampton, Whitehaven, and most of the 
ot'ser principal towns in the Uniied King- 

n. 


The Duke of Cumlerland's Sale.—This 
Sale was atiended by at least 300 persons, 
including an immense concourse of ihe nobi- 
Hitv ; the gua/ity of the wines had excited 
some doubt, as it was supposed the Duke 
would not be inclined to part with very choice 
wines; this had certainly xery considerable 
i Aucuce on the biddings ; but, iu fact, the 
stay of his Royal Hizhness on the Continent 
being in all probabiliw several years, the 
whole was submitted without resirictign : 
the following were about the average 
prices :— 

Champaign...,....1 L to 12 guineas per dozen. 
Hock ......:...... PL guineas per dozen. 
Hermitage.........£14. per dozen. 
Madcira.............7 guiveas per dozen. 


wees weed gitineas ditto. 
Constantia, in pint bottles, £5. 1@s. per doz. 


Westminster Address. —To her Royal 
Hizhness the Princess of Wales. 

We, the inhabitant householders of the 
city and liberties of Westminsier, legally as- 
sembled, beg leave to approach your Royal 
Hichnes3 with an efiectionate address. 

We participate with our fellow-subjecis 
Mhe citizens of London) if sentiments of un- 
diminished esteem for your Roval Highness, 
and of just indignation at the foul conspisacy, 
which, it is now apparent, has been long 
esrrying on against your Royal Highness’s 
honour ond jife. We admire the patience, 
Forbearance, and resignation with which your 
Royal Highness has submitted, for so loag a 
time, to neglect and reproach as humiliating 
as vodeserved, even to the very verge of ac- 
qpiescence in calumnies the most foul, sean- 
datous, and false. Your Royal Highuess was 
compelled, at length, to vindicate your own 
honour, involving that of your royal daughter, 
our fuinre Sovereign. And we congratulate 
your Royal Highness on the maguanimity 
and wisdom which prompted you to demand, 
in the face of the nation, from the two Houses 
of Parliament, that justice to which the most 
humble is emithd, ‘either to be proved 
guilty or treated as.innocent.” We are fer- 
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vently of opinion, that those who advised the 
separation of a beloved and. affectionate 
daughter from such a mother, bad any thing 
in view, ‘ather than the good of the illustrious 
object of your Royal Highness’s warmest and 
best affections, or of the country over which 
sue isdesiined to rule. But we are unable to 
express ovr grief and astonishment, at the 
cruelty, injustice, and jnsoleace, -with which 
your Royal Highness’s appeal was withheld 
trom he House of Lords; or at the coid and 
reluctant, reception it met wiih froma core 
rupt majority of the House of Commons ; 
and we assure your Royal Highness, that 
upon this, as vpon most oiler occasions, the 
sentiments of that coyrapt majoriy are no 
ways in conformity with those of the people ; 
and we flatter ourselves, your Royal High- 
ness, will not, froin so inadequate a eriterion, 
estimate the feelings of a loyal and generous 
nation. We ardently hope the treatment 
your Royal Highness has: received, will deeply 
Impress, On the anind of every thinking man, 
this great, this indisputable | trath—-that, 
without an honest Honse of Commons, jus- 
tice can no more be iosured to the highest 
than to the lowest tadividnal in the land, 
(Signed) ArtTHur Morais, High Bailiff, 


Ler Royal Highness's daswer —1 return 
you my sincere thanks for the regard towards 
me so kindly expressed in the Address. Upon 
this, as on other important occasions, the 
sentiments of Westminster are in unison 
with those of the whole country. 

Permit me to add, that there can be no 
doubt, that the refusal of Pasiament to en- 
tertain the qnestion only originated in a cons 
viction that my innoceuce stoot! above all sus- 
picion, and in apprehension that Parliamen- 
tary interference might delay the restoration 
to my danghter’s society, so universally de- 
sired. 

General Inclosure Bill.—The bill now 
before Parliament, for facilitating the in- 
closure of waste Jands, provides, that 
ptoprietors of Common, Commonable aud 
undivided grounds and waste lands, who 
wish to inclose, may, by presenting a petition 
to the Justices at the Quarter Sessions (after 
complying with certain regulaticns), receive 
authority from such Justices to proceed to in- 
closing, provided the owners of such waste 
grounds, and three-fifths in value of the 
proprictors of the lands, &c. within the dis- 
iriet proposed to be inclosed, have given their 
consent thereto. ‘The conseut of the Justices 
being obtained, the business of the inclosuare 
is to be managed by a Commissioner or Com- 
missioners named in the petition; and any 
one who is dissatisfied with their determina- 
tion on any point, has an appeal to a court of 
law. The lords or owners of the goil, are to. 
have a compensation in lieu of tithes. The 
Commissioners’ accounts of reecipts and. dis- 
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borsements are to be annually laid before the 
Justices of the Peace for their inspection. 

Modern Romans ! inveterate Gambiing.— 
In Dartmoor prison there are about 600 
prisoners, who call themselves Romans. The 
are almost naked, having gambled away all 
their provisionsand cloaths, Finding nothing 
would reclaim them, the saperintendant, Cap- 
tain Cotgrove, has appointed a certain num- 
of trusty French prisoners to see every day 
that they are mustered in separate’ parties, 
and eat their allowance, to prevent starva- 
tion. 

Confession of Ann Moare.—The Com- 
mittee who have conducted the investigation 
of the case of Aun Moore, after un unre- 
mitting and assiduous course of examination, 
have discovered the imposture which she has 
so long practised on the public, and think it 
their duty to publish this her own declaration 
and confession thereof +— 

«« J, Aun Moore, of Tutbury, hambly 
asking pardon of all persons whom I have at- 
tempted to deceive and impose upon, and 
above all, with the most unfeigned ‘sorrow 
and’ contrition, imploring the divine mercy 
and forgiveness of that Gop whom I have.so 
greatly offended, do most solemnly declare, 
that | have occasionally taken sustenance for 
the last six years.” 

Witness my hand, this fourth day “of May, 

1813. Anw Moore, her 4 mark. 
’ The above declaration of Ann Moore was 
made before me, one of bis Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Stafford. 

Tuomas Lister. 

Witness to the above declaration and sig- 
nature of my mother, Ann Moore, 

Mary Moore. 

Signed by order, and in the name of the 
Committee. 

Jos. B. H. Benner, Secretary. 
Tutbury, May 4, 1813. S 

The public are much indebted to the gentle- 
men who instituted, and have with so much 
vigilance and, iapartiality conducted, the 
watch of Ann Moore, of ‘Tutbury.. They 
have detected an imposture, which has, with 
extraordinary art and success, heen carried on 
for some years, and which during that period 
has obtained, in regard to the supposed va- 
lidity. of. the woman’s assertions upon the ar- 
ticle of abstinence from food, the sanction of 
a large number of medical, philosophical, and 
other visitors of every description, frou’ all 
parts of the kingdom. ‘To effect this a com- 
mittee was appointed, and three gentlemen 
(Sir Oswald Mosley, Dr. Garlike, aud Rev. 
Leigh Richmond) undertook the first wateh. 
A_new bedstead was provided, a new bed 
filled in their presence, and every article of the 
bedding searched with the utmost minuteness. 


Olservanda Interna.—Confession of Ann Moore. Prostitutes, Sc. 
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tion, and prevented:all access to the, woman, 
Her bedstead was placed upon a Merlin’s 
weighing machine, constructed with pecuhat 
accuracy, in order to ascerrain the variations 
of weight during the period ofthe watch, 
which. uninterruptedly continued. It began 
on Wedoesday, April 21, at two o'clock 
in the afiernvon, and continued until the 
morning of Friday, the 301h, when, it was 
broken up at herown request. Her average 
loss of weight was sixteen ounces every 
twelve hours. Mr. Wright, a surgeon, of 
Derby, sat, with her eight hours preceding 
the time when the, business closed ; and she 
niust have sunk from inanition, had he not 
supplied ber with vinegar and water to the 
extent of six or eight ounces, which she 
‘sucked from a moistened handkerchief. Such 
was her stzte when the watch left her, that 
the pulse was entirely pore at one wrist, and 
at the other was like a fine thread, intermit- 
tent, and 160 in a minute. Tt was thought 
she could not survive; bat in the course of 
Friday and Saturday, she took some tea, and 
a considerable quantity of milk, and she is 
/ now fast recovering. 

Mackerel : price of when newly arrived. — 
“Mackerel, in the early part of the season, 
‘fetched, at Brighton, 138s. were afterwards 
sold: for 30s. per hundred, at which price a. 
cargo taken by one fisheiman, consisting of 
4,400, was sold. a 2 

Prostitutes.—A society has been formed, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Kent, 
for the adoption of measures to remove the 
numerous prostitutes who infest the streets of 
London. .At a meeting lately neld at Batson’s 
Coffee-house, it was determined to divide the 
metropolis into districts; to provide asylums 
in each, where labour suited to the abilities of 
the individuals, and all the means of moral 
instruction, are to be allorded to these miser- 
able creatures. 

Thunder Storm,--Thursday night, May 6,. 
during a dreadful thander storm, part of the 
steeple of Greenwich Church was blown, 
down. The weathercock, with a large stone: 
attached to it, perforated the earth several 
feet. The awful tempest was feli in London 
ina peculiar manner. At eleven o'clock the, 
vivid flashes of lightning oroduced consider« 
able alarm; and jn various parts the roaring 
of thunder was heard, not unlike the explo-. 
sion of amine. The reports were followed, 
by a deluge of rain, which, in a short time,, 
inundated the kitchens and cellars; the 
Strand, and many streets in the neighbours: 
hood, were impassable until the rain had sub- 
sided. Considerable damage was experienced , 
in various parts of the country. 

SCOTLAND. ; 

Aerial Excursion.—Lately a Mr. Camee.+ 





A barrier was placed across the room, within 
which the watchers aloue occupied their sta- 


ron. ascended from. Glasgow in a_balloon,- 
whicb, happily, went op in a fine style, 
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took 2 somth-ensterly direction, and de- 
seended at Falnash, in the county of Rox- 
bergh, ten miles west of Hawick, having 
travelled seventy+four miles im one hour and 
uventy minutes. 

Edtnturgh, April 19.—A fewdays ago, 
on the fare of Torry, near Ellon, im a field 
over which the plough haé goue for muoy 
years, perhaps for centuries, a slab stone was 
discovered: by the spade, when turning op the 
ground, striking on- it:—if seemed of con- 
siderable size, and when raised, discovered an 
angular winding cavity of about four feet 
wide, and nearly the same or greater in 
height ; che sides'and tp regularly beilt of 
slab stones. ‘The lenetli is not yet known, 
but from what we hare:heard, there can be 
wo doubt that it is one of those subterraricoms 
dwellings of remote antiquity, once common 
mong the barbarous nations of urope, and 
from time to time discovered in Scotland and 
Treland, as well as on the Continent.) These 
houses are notieed by Tacitus, in lis Tract 
** De Moribus Germanorum.”. -In this, as 
mall other recepraclesiof the same kind, re 
mains of the bones of animals are discovered { 
and charcoal ts frequently found of different 
kinds of wood. / 

Paltic Building heated ty Steam.—The 
piin for heating the West/Chusch of Aber- 
dees by steam, formed: by Mr. Robertson 
Buchanan, civil engineer, has been exeeuted, 
acid gives perfect satisfaction. The fire is put 
under tire boiler on Saturday evening, and 
continues until the congregalion meet at the 
aftetroon sermon.) Phe steam-heat keeps the 
church from 46 to 49 Fale. and tie presence 
of the congregation rises it-t0 50'or 55. The 
printing: office of the Glasgow Chronicle, and 
some other werkshops and) manyfactories 
in that neighbourhood, have been heated in 
the samme vanner. 

Produce of Potatoes increased —If the 
following statement be oorrect, it is ime 
portant, an! at the present season of the year 
may prove useful. Last yeat a picce of 
garden ground, forty: feet square, was’mea- 
sared out and plated with potatoes, at a foot 
distance. ‘his picee of ground was jeft with 
a level surfaces A piece of the same side ad: 
joining, then a level, was elevated ta a hill by 
digging, which gave a sorfece of filry feet on 
a baseof forty. ‘This was set with potatoes 
at the same distance as the other, and re- 
quired fifty seeds on the elevated line, 
whereas forty only were requited on the level, 
The vegetation was equally good on the 
elevated line, as Tt was on the levelone. The 
sonve qtidliry of seed was used, but no manure 
to either piece of land, and the land was of 
the same quality “Phe quaivtity of seed used 
was about tiiree-fonmbsef 4 bashel.—The 
seed-potatoe was ofan early kidney kind 
“bhe time-of-sowivg, usar five weeks afier 
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Midsamimer; unforeseen accidents having 
prevented earlier atiention to the garden, 
The produce from the forty- feet level was six 
bushels; and the produce from the fifty-feet 
elevation was cleven bushels ;~- the quality 
atid size of the potatoes on the elevation proved 
mueh the best. ? 
*,* Compare pp. 255 and 634 





PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Crap. 1V.— Peace—New Finance-- Nations 
al Debt. Bill— Commiiive of Supply. 

Thorsday, April !. 

Lord A. Hamilion moved for a ors of part 
of the evidence given'before the Weymouth 
Commivee, intending to accuse the Duke of 
Cumberland, as a Peer of the realm, of in- 
terfering in an election of Member of Parlia- 
ment. Afvera long diseussion it appeared that 
the Duke acted as Representative (Executor) 
of a commoner. 

The House divided. — For the motion 57, 
against it 105. ’ 


Peace. , 
House of Rords.—Friday, April 2. 

Lord’ Holland, ipresenting a Petinon for 
Pesce, ‘took occasion to say, among other 
thiries, © if indeed be could believe that Mie 
nisters entertained such mad and ewtravagant 
notionsas that of com pletely crushing (heGREAT 
PRINCE al the head of the French Goveinment, 
if he could believe that they bad in any degree 
sanctioned a certain paper and proclamation, 
(probably, ‘Proclamation of Louis XVIH.) 
i* he could believe that they were resolved.to 
make fo peace, except om abe ground of 
wresting irom the French the fruits of twenty 
yearsexertion,—then, indeed, he should say, 
that tr was tre to'bring the subject forward, 
in Parliament. Noi having, however, any 
particular reason to believe that the Ministers 
did insist upon any suet extravagant preten- 
sions, he did not think it proper to carry the, 
matter farther at present. There was no 
Frenchman but what ought to shed the last 
d. op of his blood rather than accede toany such 
pretensions ; and there was po Englishman’ 
that’ ought to shed atry blood in supporting 
them.” 

House of Commons. 

Lord Leveson Gower presented a Petition 
for’ Peace fidm tle Siaflordshire Potteries. — 
Mr. Whitbread presented another to the same 
effect’ fiom Leeds. — He thought it right 
to letive the executive government to the 
choice of time aod mezns; but he should be 
clad that the Noble Lord (Lord Castlereagh) 
would give a more distinct answer respecting, 
the concurrence of Ministers to that Proclae 
mation of Lovis XVilhth; for although he 
had said that Ministers kuew nothing cf it, 
yet he was informed that those under them 
nad afforded those facilities which Govern- 
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ment could do, to get it into circulation on the 
Continent, 

Lord Castlereagh did not think it would 
become the English Nation to fetter the 
French Princes in any action they thought for 
their own interest; it was cnovgh that nei- 
ther he (Lord C.) nor the British Govern- 
ment were in any degree parties to it. 

Mr. Stephen said, the Proclamation of the 
rightful Sovereign of France had his most 
cordial approbation. 

New Finanre. 

Mr. Tierney made several objections to the 
new Finance Plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which, he said, was calculated to 
do great public mischief, v ithout producing 
any adequate advantage. ‘The only advantage 
would be, an exemption from taxes for four 
years, and the proposed payment of the Na-g] 
tional Debt within forty-five years; while 
the evil would be, the taking away seven 
millions from the Siuking Fund, aud the 
doing away the effect of compound interest. 
He therefore moved, that a Committee be 
appointed to enquire how far the proposed plan 
would be an infringement on former Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began 
by contending, that there were various prece- 
dents which went to sanction the measure be- 
fore the House. By the Act of 1792, it was 
certainly provided, that the National Debt 
should be redeemed by the combined operation 
of the Sinking Fund'in 45 years, unless, in- 
deed, some other provisions were rendered 
necessary in consequence of unexpected and 
extraordinary occurrences. He begged leave 
to remind the Right Hon. Gentleman,, that 
Mr. Pitt founded his grand measure of fi- 
nance upon probabjlity and updn practice, 
not upon tiie rigid construction of the words 
of the Acis. As to the limitation of paying 
off the debt in 45 eears, if he ‘could satisfy 
the House that thelast plaa would accomplish 
that object in a shorter period of time, he 
certainly had a right to expect, upon the very 
principle of contracted duration, that te 
measure he had the honour of proposing 
would give more satisfaction to the House, 
and confer more benefits on the country. 
The Right Hon. Gent. supposed, the plyn 
would place the public creditor in a worse 
situation than that in which’ he stood. by 
the Act of 1802. What was the real state, of 
their comparative merits? By the Act of 
1802, the principal advautege to the public 
creditor was to arise in the year 1825, but that 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by 
the operation of the g00,0001., which, ac- 
cording to his plan. was to be converted to an 
active purpose. _ He also felt himself suyes 


aps by authorities of the highest kind :—- 
by the opinion and practice of Mr Pitt, the 
Ulustiious author of the Sinking Fund,—by 


the authority of Lord Grenville, aad Lord H. 
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Petty. He should notsit down without con+ 
graiulating the House, that according to the 
certain operation of the plan, provision was 
before them, without any additional butthen 
for four years of war. 

Mr. Tierney replied, and the House di- 
vided —Ju favour of the original motion, 594 
against it, 52—Majory 93. , 

Monday, April 5. 

The House, in a Committeeon the East 
India Company's atlairs, examined Colonel 
Sir John Malcolm: hebad been in the mi- 
litary service of the Company since 17835 
had many opportanities of observing the 
manners aud habits of the natives of Pndia, 
and conceived that an unrestricted imereourse 
would be mischievous: and ruinous. He did 
not think that, by throwing open the trade 
to India, the: use of British manufuctures 
woulu be much increased. 

Tuesday, April 6. 

A petition was presented from Nottingham 
in favour of peace. The petition was ordered 
to be read ;—when it appeared to be printed. 
The Speaker observed, that it was contrary 
to the rules of the House to receive a printed 
petition, Rejected. 

Wednesday, April 7. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as a great diflerence of opinion prevailed 
among commercial men as to the effect of the 
proposed duty on cotton, he should withdraw 
that measure till after the holidays, that he 
might have an opportunity of further advice 
on this matter, 

The House, in a Committee om the East 
India affairs, examined Sir John Malcolm. 
He did not think that the Persians had any 
invincible prejudices against the intreduction 
of European articles; they had been very 
solicitous to procure cannon and firearms. 
Brandy and wine were forbidden by the 
Matomedan religion; he had never heard of 
their importation into Persia, and had reason 
to believe that their admission would be obs 
jected to. Woollens had been -introdneed 
pretty generally into Persia, Some manufags 
tures in India had been brought to very great 
perfection ; for instawee, tanning of leauge : 
they had made léather garters, verv good, and 
neat, for the soldiers, artillery harness, gloves; 
and'other articles.; He had also, seen anany 
articles in brass brouglt to great. perfections 
Asto woollen goods, they had mo wool among 
them, and therefore conld never rival us da 
that branchof trade. He thonght avy very 
great increase of Europeans im India would 
tend to lessen the respect whiciy the natives at 
present entertained of the British’ character 
and government, dud would, toa certain des 
gree, be anvil, vu tt 
Thursday, April 8. 
The House, in the East India Committee, 


examined’Genera! Kyd. Hehad been fartys 
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eve years in the service of the Company, and 
believed that the unresirained commerce of 
Europeans would he ruinous 10 the empire 
Severe mischief had sometimes arisen from 
the ignorance of new governors He recol- 
Jected a aielancholy instance of the conse- 
quences of shocking the natives’ prejudices. 
‘Two young cavalry officers had pelicd some 
monkeys, which the natives held sacred : they 
were pursued and driven into the Ganges, 
where they were drowned. He did not think 
M probable that there could be a much larger 
consumption of European articles: the con- 
sumption bad increased considerably within 
the last thirty years, but that was owing to 
the increased European population. 
, kriday, April 9. 

Mr. Bruce Smith, who had resided forty 
years in India said, the demand for European 
goods was very litile, The manners of the 
people had wever changed while he was 
where; atid there was no likelihood of a 
ebange in manners to cause avy demand for 
European commodities. He was convinced, 
that an unrestrained influx of Europeans into 
India would produce great mischief there. 

Captain Lindsey and Mr. J. Feary gave 
similar testimony. 

National Delt Bill. 
House of Lords, April 12. 

The Eorl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which he regarded as a 
measure most essential to the public benefit. 
The Sinking Fund was originally introduced 
by Mr. Pit, in 1786, who then proposed, 
that one mildion should be appropriated for 
that purpose, and lefi to accumulate at 
compound interest, till it amounted to four 
milions; it being calculated, that when it 
teactid this sum, it would pay off the then 
existing national debt, within a period of 
forty-five years. The same principle of repay- 
ment, Within fosty five years, ran through all 
the subsequent artafigements. In 1793, on 
occasion of the debt created by the Russian 
armament, Mr. Pitt tock what might be 
called the second step in the progress of this 
gteat measuie of finance. ‘This was to pro- 
vide fur tlie extinction of every new debt 
created, by a certain per cenfage on the Joan, 
as to effeg, its liquidation within the same 
pant as the four millions, of which he had 

efore spoken, would extinguish the debt 
contracted prior 10 1786,—that is, within a 
petiod of forty-five years. This, then, was 
the obligation which the country contracted 
by the measure of the sinking fund; and he 
woukl contend, that the present bill in no 
respect intrenched wpop it, as the extinction 
of (he public debt within the period of forty- 
five years, would, notwithstanding its opera- 
tion, still be secured. It seemed to be acknow- 
ledged on ali hands, thata period aust come 
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when some new arrangement of: the sinking 
fund would be expedient; for if suffered to 
proceed indefinitely, the accumulation might 
at length become so great that the sums 
brought into the market might have an inju- 
tious effect on every species of property. 
Sooner or later Parliament must recur to the 
principle of gradual reduction ; and really there 
appeared to bim no period which had a juster 
claim than the present to the benefit of that 
principle. The war had now lasted ten years, 
during which time (wenty milions of war 
taxes had been imposed, separate fiom all 
other resources, and unmorigaged for any 
loans. Posterity had thus been saved the bur- 
then of two hundréd miliions of-vebt, which 
must otherwise have been ‘contiacted. The 
plan would enable the country to carry on the 
war for four, or even six years loiger at its 
present extreme amount of expenditure, with- 
out any material inconvenience ; and this was 
a proud prospect for the country at the end of 
ten years of incessant hostiliwes, During the 
course of the last year events of the greatest 
importance had taken place vpon the Con- 
linent. What might be their final result it 
was impossible to predict ; but one thing was 
certain, that by the heroic exertions of Russia, 
the independence of that great empire was 
placed beyond all danger, and the destruction 
of that continental system ensured, on which 
our enemy had built as the great means of de- 
stroying the resources of this country. Russia 
has for ever established her independence, 
and in so doing she had given additional se- 
curity and vigour to the commerce and in- 
dusty of Britain, He added—never had any 
country made such financial exertions as 
Britain bad ; and, surely, afier sacrifices of 
such a nature, the country was justly entitled 
to some cessation fiom additional taxes, pro- 
vided it could be done without danger to pub- 
lic credit. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne opposed the 
Bill. He said, the relief which the plan 
would afford to the public was ef a very par- 
lial nature. By jinuting the operation of the 
sinking fund, we shouid, at the end of the 
three years, be under the necessity of contract- 
ing for loans upon worse terms. * The value 
of the stock to be sold for the loans would be 
diminished in proportion to the diminution 
of the sinking fund, as compared with the 
amount of the debt. The fund was now a 
1-39th part of the debt. In ten years hence, 
under the present system, it would Le a 1-26ih 
part of the debt; under the new system, it 
would be only J-55th part of the debt. The 
sinking fund, at the end of ten years, 
would, under the present system, amount to 
26,426,000!.—under the new system, only to 
14,498,000]. being litle more than half its 
amount under the present svstem. 

Lord Laudedale thought the sinking fond 
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a mischicnous thing : and therefore Ministers 
were right in abating it. Myr. Piit’s plan was 
the worst of all. 


Lord Sidmouth replied, —Bill read. 
Thursday, April 15. 


The Royal Assent was civen, by Com- 
mission, to the National Debt Bill, the 
Customs Daty Bill, the Excise Mary Bill, 
the Regent s Canal Bill, the Artificers’ Wages 
Bill, the. Felons’ Transportation Bill, and 
several private Bills —The House then ad- 
journed till Wednesday se'nnight. ~ 


House of Commons, April 12. 


The House, in a Committee on India af- 
fairs, examined Colonel Monroe. ‘Tie witness 
had been thirty-two years in India, and was 
particularly acquainted with the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasis. . Had been employed by . 
the Government in diflerent missions. From 
his observations, he.swvas:conyinced the natives 
weremuch attached to their own. manners 
and religion. He thought the permission to 
English. trades, to seside in the. interior: of 
ludia, would be attended with mischievous 
consequences to the Company.. He thought 
the new-comers, from not knowing the.cus- 
toms of the country, weuld be liable 1o com- 
mit acts of violence against the prejudices of 
the natives, and would thereby create great 
discontents, though, perhaps, not amounting 
to insurrections, which would certainly have 
the effect of lessening the high character the 
British now have in India; which, .in his 
ppinion, is the main pillar of ovr government. 


Committee of Supply. 


On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the 
subsidies to Portugal and Sicily agreed to. 

Resolutions for supplies for the service of 
Trelind, agreed to. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 260,0001., being 1 per cent. on 
the aptunded debt, was granted to form a 
sinking fund for its reduction. 


Tuesday, April 13. 


The House, in a Committee on India af- 
fairs, Lord Castlereagh moved;—** ‘That it is 
the opinion of the Committee, that in order 
to facilitate the Inquiry, a se/ect Commitice 
be appointed to examine the witnesses, or- 
dered to attend on the Honse on the affairs of 
India; and report from time to time.” 

’ For the motion, 95; against it, 37. 

Till the resolution contd be reported to the 
‘House, Lord Castlereagh recotmmended the 
Committee to proceed with the examination 
of witnesses. 

Colonel Mouroe was then called in to re- 
sume his examination. It was his decided 


‘Opinion, confirmed by a long.serics of vears, 
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that whenever private traders endeavoured to 
trade for themselves, their transactions were 
productive of constant and serious disputes 
with the natives. He had known, by his 
own personal experience, many instances of 
those unhappy quarrels. He was also enabled 
to state, that goods sent from this couatry, 
on private account, were sold by public sale; 
that’ the natives carried them away into the 
interior ; and that in almost every case where 
they were carried, by the private traders theme 
selves, the consequences were injurious. 

Mr. Canning presented a petition from the 
cotton manufacturers of Liverpool, praying 
for prohibitory measures against the importae 
tion of cotton from North America. Also a 
similar petition from the merchants of Liver- 
ool engaged in commerce with Brazil. Also 
ae) the ship-owners of Liverpool. 

Thos, Croggan, a burgess of ‘Truro, was or- 
dered into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, 
for having, interfered to influence the revara 
of two Members for Tregony, by direct 
bribery, contrary to the puivileges of that 
House, 

Thursday, April 15. 

The House attended in the House of Peers, 
and heard the Royal Assent given to several 
Bills. —Adjourned ull Tuesday se’ nnight. 


a emermmennaeman me 





POLITICAL PERISCOPE.- 
Panorama Office, May 27, 1813. 


Pleasant it is to-stand' ow an eminence and 
contemplate on all sides a distant prospect ;— 
pleasant, while the ‘sun enlivens the scene, 
and the gentle gales bear the fragranee of 
blossoming May ;—but if the tempest rage, 
and lightnings Aan if they strike the ob- 
jects within view, and destroy the mension 
with the cottage—that very exaltation in- 
creases distress, arid the advantage of survey- 
ing an extensive scene is exchanged’ for pro- 
portionally greater sorrow. Such is the situa- 
tico of a writer who endeavours to ‘obtain 
correct information on the political events of 
the day, What achecquered scene meets his 
eve! How diffetent from what he wishes, 
might the happiness of the inhabitants follow 
his disposal! What contention, what bloud- 
shed, his duty binds him. to report, nronth 
after month, year after year! 

Again war has destroyed its ten thousands. 
On the 2d of May, a bloody battle took piace 
vetween the Prussians aud Russians tn) alli- 
ance, and. the French coinmanded by Buona- 
parte. Heconfesses he was brought to ihe 
brink of ruin :—but his time for ultimate pu- 
nishmeit is pot arrived. His less on three 
or four days fightmg is abont 29,000 ynea ; 
that of the allies somethingless.. ‘Lhe baile 
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took place on the plains of Lutzen : a spot on 
which we had ventured to conclude that no 
decisive conflict would take place ; and there- 
fore, we presume to think,—confessing at the 
same time, that appearances may justify a dif- 
ferent opinion,—that the Allies did not bring 
their whole strength into the field. Night 
closed the action ; and the Allies remained 
masters of the ground. They have since re- 
tired beyond the Elbe; and we expect that 
between that river and the Oder, thousands 
more of young men in the prime of life, will 
pav the price of their leader's frantic ambi- 
tion, Fatal Conscription ! 

Accident lately led us to peruse the boast- 
ing French papers, published in the spring of 
last year ; in which [Morning Chronicle, 
April 2.] we read—** It will scarcely be 
credited, but the fact is, that our own nume- 
rical strength, added .to0 that of our Allies, 
compose a force of between five and six hun- 
dred thousand men,” &c. We know from 
an eye-witness, who passed through the 
French army, that it was most magnificently 
fitted out, and marched, as Frenchmen always 
do, to boundless triumph. What has become 
of all these? Our OgsenvANDA ExterNa, 
of the present month, accounts for about 
330,000 of them; to which must be added 
about 96,000 horses ; with all attendant mi- 
litary accoutrements of every kind :—and the 
whole isnot yet known. Add the probable 
losses of the present year to these, and cal- 
culate the cost in human life only! All 
this to prevent A. dealing with B. for sugar 
and coffee! 

We cannot make ont the politics of 
Aostria; but we conjecture, that the Em- 
peror intends to Aold the balance of power : 
for which he hasa fair opportunity The 
no-mention of him, in late arrivals from 
France, leads to the opinion, that his power 
of action mn the rear of Napoleon's army, is 
not very agreeable to that great man ;—who 
** foresees every thing” ——except snows in a 
Rassian winter. 

Sweden seems to be active at last. Den- 
mark's proposals of peace have failed: she 
affects to protect Hamburgh from the French. 
This will lead, or we are misiaken, to conse- 
quences important both to Hamburgh and 
Denmark. That kingdom «es yet is the 
Tyrant’s friend, 

America has accepted the mediation of 
Rassia, for an attempt to bring about a peace 
with Britain: far be it from us to asperse 
such a proceeding ; we cnly add, that our 
opinion of American deggedness is no secret, 

We conjecture that war will continue to 
make uncommon havock of the human race, 
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bution ; and then, say our prophelic friends, 
expect the downfall of this sanguina:y system, 
and the triamph—the permanent triumph of 
peace, love, harmony, concord, and virtue, 
among the nations. Be it * speedy and 
soon.” 

In the mean while, we cast our eyes 
toward the Peninsula, where the campaign 
has begun by an action in the south-east. 
Marshal] Suchet has been foiled, by the 
English General, Murray. Lord Wellington 
is in motion toward the center and the north 
of Spain. So far well; but aso we-do not 
comprehend the plan Of “the Cartepaiiser, we 
must wait; a short tie iyill Bring. fthportant 
intelligence from that seat of Iyag = seal 

The Pope's Nuncio anadpain,ichay-been 
detected in playing off Papal thiniders, am op- 
position lo the Decree of the Cortes forthe 
abolition of the Inquisition! He privately 
alienated the clergy from the measure,’ and 
forbad them from doing What ‘the’ national 
muthorities had ordered to be dan®, “He used 
the name of the Pope ; and the clergy obeyed 
him. ‘The Regents have exposed his dark 
transactions to the nation, in a long paper of 
great interest. 


The misconduct of the Papal Nuncio has 
been announced at the very moment of time 
to read a lesson to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, on the subject of giving 
power to Catholics. If the Pope cari oppose 
a Catholic government, by plots and under. 
hand dealings, what might not be done in 
his name, by means equally covert, against a 
Protestant government? 


The proposed bill, in favour of the Ca- 
tholivs, is lost in a Committee of the House 
of Commons, ona motion by Mr. Abbott, 
the Speaker. The majority was only four in 
an assembly of five hundred members The 
bill would not have given satisfaction had it 
passed. ‘The progress of it had raised hopes, 
which could not be gratified. Clergy, laity, 
all despised it. O, for the diffusion of more 
learning, and less papistry, in the Sister 
Island! 


The financial operations of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have met with little oppo- 
sition. The movement will prove to have 
been of uncommon importance. We should 
be glad to hear of universal industry, uvi- 
versal success in every department of tha 
British empire ; but in concerns so extensive, 
such blessings may be wished, without being 
expected: India is quiet. The Company's 
affairs await decision. Our colonies in general 
are rising in importance. Commercial men 
are surrounded by uncertainties and jeo-~ 





for some time longer. We consider other 
powers as doomed to drink the cup of reui- 


pardies:—but on this subject, we must refer 
to our STATE OF TRADE. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


OXFORD. 


May \.—On Monday last Mr. Charles Mayo 
wis admitted to a law fellowship in St. John’s 
college, in the place of Albert Pell, D. C. L. 

On Wednesday, the first day of Easter Term, 
the following gentlemen were admitted :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Mr, Kichard Berens, of 
A‘l Souls’ College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Mr. Edward Hamp- 
son, of st. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. Henry Calveley 
Coiton, of Mertoa college; Rev. Hugh Bent, 
and Rev. Frederic. Raymond Barker, of Exeter 
college; Rey. Robert Miller, and Mr. Joseph 
Hurlock, ‘of “Wadham college; Mr. William 
Gregson,’and:M. Peter Mere Latham, of Bra- 
zen-nose college; Mt. Wm. Wilcox, of St. 
John’s college; Mr. Charles Burrell Cookes, of 
Pembroke college; Mr. Thomas Loveday, Mr. 
Joshua Newby, Rev. Wiiliam Hancock, and 
Rev. Henry Hoper, of Magdalen college; Rey. 
Alex. Bunn Haden, of St. E¢mund hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. John Thomas Lys, 
of Exeter college; Mr. Cleoburey, of Brazen- 
nose college. 

May 15.—On Wednesday last, the following 
genticmen were admitted to degrees t— 

_ Bacrelor in Divinity.—Rev. J. H. Cardew, of 
Exeter College. 

Bachelor tn Civil Law.—Rev, H. J. Symons, 
of St. John’s college, 

Masters of Arts.—Mr. R. Gray, of Oriel col- 
lege; Mr. F. Lear; of Magdalen college; Rev. 
FE. Thomas of St. Edmund Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—Mr. W. A. Musgrave, of 
Christ Church; Mr. E. Bellamy, of, St.. John’s 
college; Mr. G. W. Bishopp, of Queen’s col- 
lege ; Mr. W. Knight, of Balliol college. 

On Thursday, Rev. H. J. Symons, B, C. L. of 
Sr. John’s college, was admitted Doctorin Civil 
Law ; and Rev. J. Ravenhill, of University col- 
lege, was adatitted Master of Arts. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Friday, April 30.—Rev. W. Farish, M. A. 
Professor of Chemustry in this University, was 
yesterday elected Jacksonian professor, in the 
room of the Rev. F. J. H. Wollaston. 

Friday May 2\.—The following gentlemen 
were admitted to the uadermentioned degrees on 
Wednesday last :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Thomas Rennell, of 
King’s college; William Heath, of King’s col- 
lege ; Samuel Duckworth, of Trinity college. 

Bachelors of Arts—Henry Milnes Thornton, 
Of ‘Trinity college; Francis Bradley, of Trinity 
college; Edward Pote, of King’s college ; Henry 
John Crickitc Blake, of King’s college. 








STATE OF TRADE. 

The alteration in the rate of duties, by Mr. 
Vansittart’s late addition, as it goes through 
the Custoins, genefally, will take some tive 
before it be practically setiled by the mer- 





chants, the buyers, and the retailers. In the 
mean while, the uncertain state of aflaiis on 
the Continent, custs a strong shade over the 
commercial world. Whatever is intended for 
exportation is very sensible of this uncertainty, 
and greatly influenced by hopes and fears, 
sometimes operating more slowly, at others 
in a quick succession. 

Russian produce, generally, is high, and 
rather holds its price strongly than is inclined 
to give way. ‘The demand for Hemp is con- 
siderable ; notwithstanding the safe arrival of 
the fleet wintered ‘in the Baltic, and the ex-' 
pectation of others. ‘The being obliged to 
winter in the Baltic has been felt, as a heavy 
inconvenience by the merchants ; it has added 
considerably to the price of the goods on 
board it. The stock in private hauds also was* 
reduced so low, and consequently, is now so 
light, that the demand is brisk, withont pros 
pect of abating. 

Governwem has not succeeded in a pro- 
posed contract for 10,000 ‘tons of hemp, 
whith was hoped for under 79!. :—and it is, 
thought that. the cosis to the merchant ren-* 
der such a delivery impossible. 

Naval stores, in . eucral, are rather looks 
ing up in price. 

Cotton isin limited demand: it has ex 
perienced a depression of Id. to a id. per Ibe 
Neutral vessels have found their way direct 
from Charlesto wn to Liverpool with éotton ; 
which has reduced the markets to a comngrae 
tive stand. 

Tobacco is not in extensive den -od. The 
late official advices from the United States of ' 
America, having the appearance of more de~’ 
termined hostility, have had some ¢ffect on ‘ 
articles, the produce of that country. ' 

Rain has certainly fallen in price; 2d or 3d 
per gallon. Much of the late contract was 
bought in the outports. 

The pressure on the Sogar market has 
been relieved by the allowance granted to the 
sugars of Guadaloupe and Martinique to be 
sold for Britisly consumption; while the 
high price of these sugars deters those from 
purchasing, who do not really want the com- 
modity. 

The public sales of the week were 666 
hogsheads, 37 tierces, and 134 barrels of 
Martinique Clayed Sugar, on Thursday. Being 
the first sa/e with the additional duties, iz 
attracted niuch interest ; the descriptfons were 
various ; Communes 94s. Gd.; tho hignest 
prices obtained were, fur two lots 112s. and 
113s. 6d. of the first quality; the sule was 
without briskness, and, taking into calculas 
tion the dativs, the prices were epee 
tower. The sales of Friday, 160 ¢asks, 94s. Od. 
@ 1073.3; some briskness in the demand, and 
the prices rating considerably higher than the 
sales of the previous day ; 177 boxes White 
Havannah Sugar, part cargo of an Awerican 
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rize, went off freely ; 85 casks of Guadaloupe | 
Clayeds, the lowest price Qs. 6d. ; the best | 


quality also bought m at 105s. Gd; the de- 
pression may be quoted generally at 1s. @ 2s. 
per cwt. . w, Y 

Average price of Sugar in Saturday Night's 
Gazette 65s. 34d. 


= 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tatter part of the month, hes materially 


checked the usual progress of vegetation at | 
this season. The wheats in particular look 


sickly, and the Leut-tillage mzkes but little 

rogress. Thowgh these are appearances to 
be lainented, a fortnight’s fine weather would 
bring all about again. There is competent 
store of keep in the pastures in general, with 
an undsual stock of old hay on band. Live 
stock of every description is dear, and in de- 
mand, particularly sheep, which is direetly 
attributed to the immense loss sustained for 
these four years past by the Rot. Coarse 
wools are particularly dear from a demand for 
the supply of the Russian market. Grain ef 
every kiud is rather lower, from an extensive 
importation, and a pretty gencral supply of 
vegetables. 

W hatever the citizens of London may think 
of the proportion of rain fallen in the Metro- 
polis, and its continuation, the early part of 
the moni of May was exactly suited to the 
benefit of the ground. The barley tilih was 
favourably brought to a close, and with less 
trouble in many parts of England, than for 
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some years past, ‘The wheats, which bad be- 
come rather sickly, and suffered by the wire- 
worm, have recovered in a considerable de- 
gree; and the general appearance is improved. | 
—This, however, is not every where the 
ease: for in the north, and especially on the | 
eastern coast, the winds have had too power | 
ful inflnence, blowing long from the east. 
Artificial grasses, differ much according to | 
their aspeet and climete :, in some plases they | 
zre abundant; in others meagre. Potatoes | 
are cultivated more aud more throughout the | 
island... The erly planted look prosperously. | 
Whether farmers do right in. turning coin | 
lanes 10 the, production of this root, will, | 
probably, before Ieng, become a necessary 
inquiry, The scot thrives well in paiches, 
and spats Gf minor extent. It is, therefore, 
extreasely favourable to the poor, the cottager, 
in small gardens, &e. This cannot be said | 
of corn. : | 
‘The Report of a Committee'of Parliament / 
on the subject of corn pgoduce—the corn | 
trace, the immense sums paid for foreigu | 
| 

{ 


corn, &e. Ac. is expected from day to day, 
Ageregate Price of W heat per Or. of Kng- 
lanl and Wales, Saturcay's Gazettr, 1178, 5d. 
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Bankrupts and Cerlificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Atturnies. Extracted corvectly 
JSrom the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTS,—4prit 20. 

Cartwright, T. Biistone, Statiuid, grocer, 
and Co. Chancery-isue. 

Cooper, J. Kidderminster, victualler. 
Lincoln’s jun. 

Gibson, J. Mornington place, Hampstead-road, merchant. 
Att. Whitcroft, Castie-street, Hoiborn. 

Jackson, J. Bristol, tallow-chandier, 
Co. Bedford-row. 


Alt. Tarrant 


Att. Price and Co, 


Att. Lambert and 


bs y ‘ ‘ « | Kent, W. and M. Kent, Merthér, Cornwall, grocers. 
Warwickshire.—The weather, during the | ; stay? sei me 


Att. Cardaies and Co. Gray’s-inn. ; 
Kent, A. and G, Payne, Ryde, lle of Wight, grocers, 
Att. Jones and Co. Lord Magir’s Office. 
Millingen, M. Rutland-street,. Me iutcohepel,.. jeweller. 
Att, Bennett, New-lnn-buildings, Wych-streety i...) 
Oldfield, W, Kingsten-upen-Hail, .jrepmeuger.: tt. 
Ellis, Chancery-!ane, 
Patcheit, J. Notlingh am, baker. 
Crane-court, Flect-stiect, . 2 g 
Rochester, R. North Shicids, grocer. dit Setree and Qo, 
Bell-court, Walbrook. «_ ungregi-1337049 agniqqgeY 
Thempson, T. Pontefract, druggist. dit. Bipkelock, Sor! 
jeant’s-inn, Fleet-street., hae 
Townsend, D. and T... Townsend, Wilton, .clothiers.- 
Att. Millett be Co. Middi¢ Temple lane... .\v/ - 
Wilson, R, Judd-street,” Brunswick-square, (merchants. 
Att. Smith, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. : 
Yates, RK. Little Bolton, Lanéaster, Cottonfmahtfacturer. 
Alt. Shephaid and Co.- Bedtord-row. 7 
CERTIFICATES.—May 11, 
J. Taylor, Hazlegrove, farmers 
BANKRUPTS.— 4pril 24, 
Befry, €. Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, stationer. Aft. 
Concauen, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-ticids. 
Byrne, T. Portsmouth, salesman. Att, Hart, Ports 
mouth. 
Davis, T. atid P. Portway, Tipton, Stafford, timber-mer- 
chants. Aft, Williams, Ely-piace. 
Crokat, P. and A. Platt, jun. Liverpool, merchants. Alf. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 
Horn, J. Portsea, s!opseiler, 
garden Church-yard, 

Hull, T. Upper Boddington, Northampion, victua!ler. 

Alt. ene Banbury. 

Kear, M. jun Coilford, Gloucesier, coal-miner. dit. 
Price and Co. Lincoln's-inn 

Neal, J. Worcester, inn-holder. tH. Chilton, Excle- 
quer-office, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Newmaich, b. Cheienham, Gloucester, common-brewere 
Att. Sheppard, and Co. Bedford-row, London. 

Roberts, 6. Pudsey, York, machine-maker. Aft. Blahe- 
lock, Serjeant’s-inu, Fleet street. 

Sindrey, VY. Trmity-street, Rotherhithe, baker. it. 
Qualictt, Printer’s-place, Bermondsey. 
Stevens, D. Cock-hili, Ratchilc, slopseiier, 

Ausiin-fiars. 


Alt. Jones and Co, Covent- 


Att. Coote, 


| Tautz, G. L. Baker-street, Portman-square, tailor. dit. 


Bodtie!d and Co. Hind-court, Flee?-street. 
Taylor, 3. Stoke Newington, butcher. 4. Noy, Min- 
ring-lane, Tower-stiect. 
Newbury, “Berks, grocer. 
moic.and-piace, City-ruad. 
CERT} FICATES.—May 15. 

W. J. Wright, Stowage, Deptfoid, boat-builder.—J, 
Paget, Great ‘j:.wer-strect wance-broker.—J. Panks, 
Wood-street, Cheapside, broker.—J. Worhall, Catherine- 

trand, upholstercr.—W. J. Roberts, Bartiett’s- 


Att, Eaton, West- 














buik 
chesicr, mitts ht.—W. Wynu, Merthyr Tycvil, Gla- 
morgan, T. Slepherd, North Austley-strects 
Ostord-stieet, ironmongcer.—J, 8. Dickson, Albion-buid- 
ings, A‘dersgate-street, booksclier.—G- F Stoll, Rat- 
ihway, victualier,—J. Cox, Hmimster, Somerset, 

-—C. Dyson, Dungeonwood, nar Hudders- 
field, York, biggler.—G. Mills, Ked Lien-court, Hursly- 
HH. Jackson, Red Lion-sirect, bic ae 
th, Fuiham, broker.—v, C. 

—L. brickhwoud, Ste 








rm, stauonet.—S : 
Foutifex, Holborn, silk-mercer, 
Andrew Undeishabi, dea.er. 
BANKRUPTS.~ April 27; 
Clark, R. ard K. Brown, Cloment’s-lace. grocers. Alte 
Gatty and Co. Anpel-couri, Virogmortou eal. 
Davis, J. Brighthclmstone, Sussea, carrier.—dii. 
Wovudstock-stiee!, Ler f 
Daou, J. and L. Ransden, ‘Leeds, York, dyers. tt. 
Jattve, Chancery -jane. 
Edwards, J. Waltham Holy-croes, Essex, carpenter. “the 
Jessop, Waltham-abbey, Essex. 


fahre 
jobre, 
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Hervey, W. Jermyn-street, St. James’s, winé-tnerchant. 
Ait. Burn, Auction Mart, near the Bank. of £ngland. 
aire G. E. Sun-sireet, Bishopsgate-street, jeweller. 

- Brigg 73, Essex-street, Strand. 
T. Pali-mall, jeweller. Att. Tlewellin, Noble. 
street, Cheapside. 

Keymer, ‘I’. and J. R. Hall, Friday-street, Chéapside, 
warehousemen. d4tt. W illis and Co. Warnfurd-couit, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Morrall, C. and I, Borland, Liverpool, merchants. Ali. 
Atkinsun and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Powis, T. Vauxuall, victualier. tt, Walker, Chancery- 
lane. 

Stevenson, A. jun. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
Ait. Beliand Co. Bow-lane, Cheapsi 

Turr, J. St. Joha-street, West Smubtic eld, linen.draper. 
Att. Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 

CERTIFICATES.—Mey 13. 

J. Hide, Honitoay Devon; wheelwricht.—P, Kinman, 
New street-square)>Shiee-lane, founder.—", Giles, Bristol, 
conmon-catner.++By Hodgson, Nipg Edward-street, Wap- 
ping, porter-merchant.—C. Crippen, Limehouse, hoop- 
bender.—M2. Barnett, ‘Higir strect; “Shadwell, slopsclier.— 
W. Eigar, Maidstone, Kent, grocer, — J. The »mpson, 
Hertford, boovarndt amake?=2Wa hety, King Biward 
street, Wapping, porter-merchanr. —k. Porter, Wool- 
wich, baker.-Be Moses)>Wéfar, “Hertford, watch- 
maker.— J. Rafiield, Bdward-sireet, Cavendisi-square, 
builder.—J\. Brown, Nornmrdo-street, Old-street-road, biue- 
maker.—J. Kay, Warritgton, ironmon; gere—R. ch arles, 
St. Alban’s-stteet, Pall-M@ail, tailor. , 


BANKRUPTS.—May 1. 


Aylward, P. W. Greenwich*toad, potter. dit. Parker, 
G Teenwict h. 
m, D. High Hojborn, glass and Staffordshire’ ware- 
eman. Ait. Harris, astie street, Houndsditch, 
> Mo —— Devon, butcher. tt. Collett and 
Dd» Chan cery-iane 
, J. Chatham, rope- maker, 
yquare, 
yer, T. Siratford, Essex, miller. Alt. 
Spital-square, 
ither, J. Southampton-row, Russel!-square, furnish- 
ing-iron monger. dit. Harvey, Cursitor-strect, Chan- 
y-lane. 
J. jun. Shad Thames, Horslydown, anchorsmith. 
dit. Sweet, Symond’s-inn, 
Hart, T. Cloth-t West Smithfield, baker. 
gieton, Staple-i Holborn. 
Hearnden, W. West Malling, Kent, grocer, Att. Debary 
and Co. Lincoh’s-inn-fields. 
Heather, G. F. Curtain-road, timber merchant. 12. 
Hackett, Old Bethlem, New Broad-street. 
Boswell and Co. 


ship-owner. 


Att. Reeks, Wellclose- 


Collins and Co. 


Att. Sin- 


Humble, M. Liverpool, ma@chant. Ait. 
New Broad-street, London, 
Johnson, W. Leeds, woollen-draper. 
sex-street, Strand. 
Kay, R. Bedale, York, grocer. Alt. Gray’s inn. 
Kendall, R. Reading. en hi tr. Alt. Alling. 
ham, St. Jolin’ ‘ 
Kirtland, G. Ryder’s-court, Leicester-fields, ha 
Att. Gregson aad Cu A gel-court, T 
street. 
Mitchell, J. Crombie’s-row, Commercial-road, mariner. 
Att. Isaacs, Bury-street, St. z 
Phillips, M. Norris-street, grocer. Att. 
street, Pall-mall; and Hurd, Kir ng’s 


Att. Robinson, Es- 


Att. Keene, 

and J. Mat 
4tt. Gale and Co. Bediord 
1, J. and J. Tyrrei!, Maidstone, iro 
1s, Fen-court, church-street. 
R, R. Broad-strzet, St, Giics’s-in-the-fields, 1i- 
guor-shop-keeper. Att. Howell, Bartieit’s-buridings, 

Holborn, 


Wragg, J. 


ws, Goswell-street, buildezs. 
reet, Bedford-row, 
nmongers. Att. 


Manchester, merchant, 4it. 
CERTIFICAT we 22, 
B. Gurney, of Hampstead-road, corn-dealer.—I. Bick- 

ford, of krixham, Devonshire, yroce 1D. Griiths, of 

Canterbury, linen. draper. —W. Los us, Cf Jucub’s-wells- 

€ . Wocdhuuse, 
i, burch 6G. C the Cityeroad, 

t ; and W. P. 

‘ of De ottord, 

Coue if i Finsbt 

merchant.—W,. ‘i’, Clark ubeTa, gun-maé 

Wi'son. of Neweastle- grecer.—J. Du Bois, 

of Brixt m, Surrey -breker.—D. Gundall and 

T. Wilkinson, of ‘Paternoster-row, cTape maoufacturers, 

=T. Thompson, of Mavchester, dealer in corton goods. 

sod, Oserio, of St, Mary-uxc, vreker. 


Hurd, Temple. 


List of Bankrupts, &c. 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Muy 4. 
Héiliwéll, J. Elland, Halifax, York, woollen-manufac- 
turer. 

Kenyon, J. Rochdale, Lancaster, hatter, and felt-maker, 
BANKRUPTs., 


Barnes, T. chester, Essex, saddler, Att. Milne and 
Co. Temple. 

Blake, J. sv ating street, appraiser, 
street, Beatord row. 

Bown, Hackney, builders Aft. 
Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Broadiueat, S. oni BE, Gurney, Sheffield, York, Britan- 
nia metal-manafacterers. dt. Tilsen and Co. Chat- 
ham her 

Brvd res-stre 4th. 
. 


Att. Taylor, John- 


Alliston and Co. 


» Dariington, Durham, drug: 
Lowndes, Red Lion-square. 
Cha: leswarth, Willenhall, Stafford, knoblock-maker,. 
» Price ; ta 
y, T. ossley, Manchester, 
ford-row. 
cy, merchant, tt. Gare 


Goldsmith, 
Pownall, . 
Hail, A. Gr af rm) ét, East, St. !'ancras, carpenter and 

bui Ider. Att. Jeyes, Charlotte-street, Fitz"oy-squire. 
T. Bristol, viciua Att. Poole and Co. Gray’s- 


: uly. 
Ponder’s-eud, Euoficid, wharfivger. tt. 
Staple-i 


. Pancras-lane, packing-case-makers 
mn-square. 
ortsimouth, 
Allen, i i. 
one ay . les > 
Beaumaris, Ang » draper. 


ae 


Alt. Byre,y 
thampton, watch-maker. .42¢. 
Att. Shep- 


Ait, Pope, Modiford« 


ord, brewer, . 4%. Baxs 
‘ter anc if Co. Fi: vt 
J. Great To 
Crosby-squa 
T. Sun strc 
Kenrick, We 
, J. S. and Ww. 
emen. “Mt. Hurd, 
Liverpool, Lane aster, 

h and Co. Bodford-row. 
Soutten, E. Oxford street, jeweller, 

Castle street, Holborn. : 
Tapp, J. Bearbinder-lane, tallow-chandler, Att. Lloyd, 

_Clement?s-lahe, Lombard street. 

‘Talgarth, recon, farmer. 
ent’s-inn. 
eat Portland-street, linen-draper, 
ridge, Hation-garden. 
_— ien, J. — St. Paul’s Church-yard, china and glass 
oT. . Dixon and Cu. Paternoster-row. 

c st Johu sireet, deaies in watch and clock 
tuols. Alt. Robinson and Co, Charter-house-square, 
Wheeler, J. Fleet-street, Jinen-d aper. Att. Wright, 
Dowegate-nill, 
Waitebura, J. Kenton-strect, Brunswick.square, plumber 
Alt. Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. 

CERTIPICATES.—Muy 25. 

W. Simpson, Sidney’s-alley, Leicester-square, tailor, 
—M. Falcon, Workington, Cumbefian d, banker.—J, 
Young, Frome Selwood, Somier-et, cloihier.--f'. Newe 
combe, Bow-brilye, Gloucester, clothier.——W. Ward, 
Reading, Berks, barge-builder. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSED! D.—May &. 
Jgseph, M. Great Prescot-street, Goodinan’s.ticids, mer- 
chant 
Neyler, ‘WwW. Mill sands, Sheffield, York, fell-monger. 
BANKKUPTS. 
Abraham, R. Ashburton, Devon, banker. 

Ked Lion-square, Holbern, 

Bro ~ . G, Liverpool, plamber. 


rer dealer, tt. Saga 


stay-maker, 


t. 
B street, 
»-road, 


imonger-lane, wares 
Att Shep- 


oy 


Att. Whitcroft, 


Ait, J. Gree 
Att, Ber- 


and glazicr, 


4it. Luxmore, 
Ait. Avison, Lvete 
Att. Turner, Blooms* 


Sun-street, ‘tholanii:tiiees sl pselier. 
Matthews and Co. Castle.st.. 1, reabern. 
4. Islington, apotheca at. Alundge aud 
UL iacoln’s-inn New -Sc, Mare, 
_Wo0d-aner, wWarchouse¢mai. d// 
-ya'd, Loihbney. 
Huth, linen-draper, 


Fenictt, 
4tt. Tille., Devizes, 


J. Poplar, slopse ler, At’. Baker and Co. 
n Nich iolas-lane, Lombard. street, and Limehouse. 
Perrs J. Nantwich, lancd-urepey. .it!. Jenkins and Uo; 
cw-lno, 











Preston, T. and J. P. Smith, Upper Thames-street, ledd- 
merchants. 4dtt. Wadesou and Co. Austin-friars. 
Ratlitt, T. Hadicigh, Suifolk, malster. Att, Loxivy and 
Co. Cheapside. : : 
CERTIFICATES.—May ¢9. 

T. Stranger, Portsmouth, ship-chandler,—W., Williams, 
QOxford-street, linen-draper. — J. Scott; Russeli-street, 
Bermondsey, cooper.—J. W. Turner and W. Turner, 
Hiverpool, cabinet-makers.—J. Worstold, Mitcham, Sur- 
rev, malster.—T. Jacobs and W. Spiers, Oxford, linen 
drapers.—J. Wells, Blackman-street, southwark, vic- 
tualler.—H. Smith, Tothiil-stréét, Westminster, jinen- 
draper.—J. Woodwatd, Birmingham, hardwareman.— 
N. Symes, Wotton-under-edge, Gloucestér, grocer.—J. 
Allan, Gainsford:street, Horslydown, lighterman, —J. 
Craw shaw, jun. Eccles, a! Beeriow, York, iron-master, 
J. Clarke, Loughborough, Leicester, grocer.—H, Petty, 
Buckiersbury, merchant.—F. L. Hougsbn, Strood, Kent, 
Drewer.—D. Astiey, Slatacks, Lancaster, innkeeper.— 
C. Mountain, Kingston-upon-Hull, architect.+G. E.lison, 
North Shields, Northumbertand, linen-draper.—T. Merac, 
and M. L. Merac, Queen-strect, warehousemen, 

BANKRUPTS.—Moay #1. 
Booth, W. Flixton, Lancaster, manufacturer, At. Ellis 

Chancety-lane. ; 


Cobden, W. Chichester, brewer. Att, Few and Co. 
Henrictta-street, Covent-gaiden. 
Clerk, M. Gesport, merehant. Att. Palmet and Co. 


« Copthall-court, Throgmorton street. 

Cook, J. Whitnash, Warwick, timber-merchant. 
Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 

Gibson, W. and T. Dow, Liverpool, merchants. Att. 
Boswell and Co. New Broad-street. 

Gledhiti, EB. and J. Giedhiil, Halifax, yarn-manufaciu- 
Ters. Att. Mason, Bread street-hill. 

Gray, R. Redruth, Cornwall, victualler. it, Cards.es 
aud Co. Gray’s-inn. 

Harris, T: Yaiding, Kent, dtaper. tt. Witson, Devon- 
shie-street, Bishopsgate-street. 

Harnett, W. jun. Aimonry, Canterbury, tanner. Ait. 
Hilivard and Co. Coptha‘l-court, ‘Throgmorton-strect. 

Hill, FT. Gwin’s-buildings, Goswell-street-road, cual. 
merchant. 4/t. Jones and Co, Lord Mayor’s-office, 
Roya! Exchange. 

Logan, C. 8. Lenox, P. Stubbs, and W. Welsh, Liver- 
pool, merchants. dt’. Windle, John-street, Bedford- 
r 


Att. 


Betry, P. New Bond-strret, laceman. 
Fen-cuogrt, Fenchurch-street. 

Nowell, N. Charles-sereet, St. James's square, 
All, Sweet and Co, Basinghall street. 

Crton, J. Bearbinder-lane, butcher. 
Mayor's Court-office, Royal Exchange. 

Southey, W. Kennington-lane, deaicr and chapman. 
Att. Edge, Essex-street, Strand. 

Thomson, W. Londca, and J, Thomson, Beaufort build- 
Kings, Strand, merchants, 4s. Crawfoid, Hroad-strect. 
CERTIFICATES.—June 1. 

A. Bazley, Okehampton, Devon, grocer.—J. Lawson, 
nese, merchant.—J, Chamberlaine, Han- 
well, baker.—D. Tubb, Basing, Southampton, miller.— 
C. Teal, Sheffic'd, York, merchant.—J. Norman, Lyme 
Regis, coal-merchant.—J. §. Barnes, Sweeting’s-alley, 
Carnhill, merchant-—L. De Symons, Billiter-square, 
merchant.—J. Taylor, Mosley, Lancaster, cotton spinner. 
—G. H. Eades, Great EBast-cheap, broker.—B, George, 
Little East-cheap, needie maker.—S Catiow, Wrimbie- 
don, schoolmaster.—I. Chislett, Hackney-road, dyer.— 
R. Jones, Canterbury, stone-mason.—S. Auber, Caunon- 

street-road, timber-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS.—May 15. 

Burgis, J. Gieenwich, poulterer. dst. Gregory, Cie- 
ment’s-inn. 

Carpenter, H. Basinghall street, money-scrivener. Att. 
Weather, Gray ’s-inn-square. 

Clark, W. Cullum-street, Ferchurch-street, wine-mer- 
chant. Att, Wilkinson and Co. White Lion-street, 
Spital fields. 

Downes, J. High Holborn, earthenware and glass-dealer. 
Ait. Peatson, Ei'm-court, Tempie. 

Fawburst, G. Grimsditch-mius, Chesterg corn-dealer. 
Att. Chipchase and Co. Bucklersbuty. 

Harnett, W. Canterbary, curner, dis. Brace and Co. 
Essex-court. Temple. 

Hiort, J. W. Great Smith-street, Westminster, coal-mer- 
chant. 4tt. Sandys and Co. Crane.court, Fleet-street. 

Israel, J. Bury-street, St. Mary-axe, jeweller. 4, 
Swann, New Basinghall-streer. 

Lioyd, K. Ciement’s-iane, scrivener. 
Co, Old Jewry. 

Mabvo:, T. Saffron-hi!l, 


Att. Thomas, 
tailor. 


Ait. Carter, Lord 


Att. Walker and 


Folhorn, dealer in leather. 


Att. Brows, Duke-strce*, West nster, . 
Pattie, P. King’s-Lynn, Noifolk, grocer. dts, Willis end 


Co. Vearaford-court. 


List of Bankrupts; Se. 
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Phillips, S$. Falmouth, Cornwall, shopkeeper. vt. Rear- 
don and Co, Corbet-cour’, Gracéchurch: street 

Proctor, J. and W. Marsden, Munslet-lane, Leeds, and 
S. Mafsdon, Wakefield, York, tow-spinners and ma- 
chine makers. 4ét. Cardaies and Co. Gray’s-inn, 

Kobsoh, 1. Cleadon, Durham, ship-owner,, tt. Bal- 
kiston, Svymonda’s- inn, 

Ryley, W’. Worcester, linen-dtaper. 
buildings, Chancery-lanue, 

Saunders, W. Norton Fa'gate, High-street, linen-draper. 
dit. Blowne, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-street. 


4tt. Becke, Breani’s- 


Shiffner, G. Nicholas-lane, imsurance-broker. Att. Ab- 
Bott, Abchurch-yard, Cannon-streét. 
Wadsworth, C. Bishopsgatersivect, grocer, Act. Pritches 


and Co, Swithin’slare, 


, 3 

Waimsiey, R. Stockport, Chester, victualler. Ait. 
en and Cot Southampton-Ditdings; Chancery- 
ue. c ) " 


CERTIFIGATES.—June 8. » 

J. Slapmake ed¢ipsssptreet, talow-cHandlér. — J. 
a 6 fe . PRs dialer. Wil 
orismouth, grocotend, Luke, apside, bogtand shue- 
maker. Are ey ho Seated! Oeaneelce: 
= » “Hawkinerst) Went, prdédef—J.catableys:/Biack- 
Tiavs-Tea ‘ Istenerg Wi. “Laat 
a ae Wf acy Mas ches 
W. Mehtes, Grdht Trimktc 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSE r= May 1 re. 
Warner, J FARE Rigg "AUER dea ic “nd. Eh n. 

il bisa ; .2ddgwkuens;..00 -wolloy .qso® 
Bennest,. 74 Ish Mw by aL-aNcesicr, — dEOMPABST) At. 

‘Tarrant and aay ho eset ill i ewe . 
Boucher, Ge Wa Kk, rchapt,. lh iwledye, 

Gray's innate : aba nshit i os Ge ont 
Biswden, TOPlymouth;-bookeeller, (28, 2Drew land Co. 

N Inne . ~ - wa tsa et 
Carter, J. Kent and Esse2 tavern and bpte. Whitech ipel, 

Victualler. | Atre Brandford avd Ca. Mitre cbust-burld- 

ings, Temple 
Cole, W. H. Sr. Andrew’s hilt, Doctors*commons, whole- 

sale hardwareman. Att. Wiliams, Red Lion-square. 
Emmins, P. Queen-street, Lower-road, Islington, butider, 

Ait? Kobinson and Co, Charter-house-square. 

High, ‘T. Samiesbury, Lancaster, calico-manufacturer, 
Att. Blakelock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 
Holloway, T. Chatham, Sent, grocer. dit. 

Palsgrave-place, Tempie-bar. 








Nelson, 


Hopkins, T. Camden-streer, St. Pancras, builder. Att. 
Allen and Co. Carlisic-stect, Soho, 
Johnstone, T. Golden-square, music-dealer. Att. 


Robinson, Bolton-row, Piccadilly. 

Marlow, W. Bracknell, Berks, biick-maker. 
and Co, Gray’s-inn-square, 

Pownall, T. Heaton-Norris, and J. Pownall, Chorlten- 
row, Manchester, spir.t-merchants. Att, Miine and 
Co. Temple. 

Pyne, T. Lower Tooting, Surrey, victualler. 
pon, Watton place Blackfriars-road. 

Quarterman, W. Oxford street, brecches-maker, 
Bickeiton, Symound’s-inn, 

Roberts, W. jun. Farsley, Calveriey, York, merchant. 
Att. Few and Co. Coveut-garden. 

Schmidt, C. Jewin-street, Aldersgate street, 
chant. Aft. Isaacson, Cannon-strect. 
Sykes, J. Almtondbory, York, clothier. 

Exchequer-office, Liocoln’s-inn. 

Terry, 3. Charles-street, Biackfriars-road, blacklead- 
manufacturer. Att. Bickerton, Symoud’s-inn. 

Trovey, C. Maida-bill, Paddington, builder. is. Fielder, 
Duke-sticet, Grosvenor-square. 

Walker, T. Watling-street, bookbindér. ti. Abbott, 
Abchurch-yard, Cannon-street. 

Wilcock, J. Witton, Lancaster, cotton- manufacturer. 
Mit. Biakelock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fiect-street. 

Wood, W. Three Oak-iane, Surrey, Cuoper. 
Warwick-square, Newgate-strect. 

CERTIFICATES,—June 5. 

R. Collins, Strand, jeweller.—J. Primet, Newimgton- 
Butts; Sirrey, bill-broker.—T. Johuson, Sheibeld, wool. 
len-draper.—T. Browuing, jun. Southmrasier, Fésex, 
tailor.—J. Ellison, North Shie ds, Northumberland, 
per.—H. Smetharst, Oldham, Lancashire, cottuu-spin- 
ner —H. Makin, jun. Buldeston, ro 
Mosdell, Compton, Berkshire, buker.—W. Mavi, Wot- 
ton-uider-Edgé, Gloucestershire, linen-diaper.—J. C 
ter, Kingsand, Devoushire, salcsman.—R. L. 
Devonshire place, St. Mary-le-Bone, merchant. 
therstonheugh, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, coai-factor.— 
T. Aulsebrook, Roliestone, Nottinghamshire, miler.— 
G. Sharp, sen. W. Sharp, and G. Sharp, jun. Yurcad- 
needie-street, merchants.—-W. B. Crossiey, Fotte hams 
court-road, goldbeater.—R. Cort, Salisbury square, dom 
ler.—L. L. Changeur, Kensingtom, builier.—'. Wile 
liams, St. Alban’s, wine-merchaut,—J. Hariisoa, London, 
merchant, 


Att, Rose 


Att, Rip- 


Att, 


mer- 


Ait, Walker, 


ait, Wilde, 





a- 








Hiphius, 
--J. Fea- 


OF EY, | Putty, 
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Prices Current, May 20th, 1813. 





Smithfield, per stone of $lb. to sink the Offal. coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 


















































Raisins, bloom ..,.cwe. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica Lond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian.. Ib. 
Silk, raw,  Ditto.... 
Tallow, English,...cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto———, yellow.. 
Tar,- Stockholm ... . bar. 
Tin in blocks ......cwt, 
Tobacco, Maryl...... 
Ditto Virginia 
| Wax, Guinea...... 
Whale-fins (Green!.) ton. 
| Wine, Red Port,Lond.pipe 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 
Ditto Madeira. 
Ditto V idonia. . 
Ditto Calcavella 
Ditto Sherry.... butt. 
Ditto Mountain...... 
Ditto Claret,, ... hogs. 


Fielder, Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
"jamaica, wee 


_— _ 
AFounwmoenanocosoceruscsd 


— 


Abbott, 
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[876 bail Best, Mutton Veal. ain Lamb. April 26 fants. to dace. — to -_ rig 
April 2617 Of8 O 8 0 - 54 = 
I. - 00 0 0 0 0 0 0 
t. Rear Ff May 3/7 0/8 Oj] 5 8 0 52 6 00 55 0 57 6 
ig 10/7 0|8 0|8 017 6 si - 
nd ma- Be 4 1717 418 4 8 7 0 * Delivered at 13s. per chaldron advance. 
~ oO Newgate and Leadenhal the ca ae 
" ; April 2616 4]6 8]8 8 0 P 
Breans’se 6 816 417 8 4 =A 13 ote 
6 6 0/6 4/8 0 32 18s ee 
aly 6 4/6 4l7 4l7 8 35 jae cs2 
es Ab- Bek eT aida 3 “3 [*- b>= 
: St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 44, 56 | 40 Fair 
Pritches ; ; 45 | 45 ' 36 Hail 
. a — d. | 47 Hail 
jancery- § April 26 9 40 Cloudy 
May = ; O Rain 
’ . Fair 
Oy ies 17 6} of ; Rain 
ndaboe- B®. Butts, "SOtd, Sb, ase, Cult Seis, 306 fol. | 0 Rain 
i Abba # Dressing Hides\—2244 per dozen 36 | 2 30 Cloudy 
Pend BE CropHidestdy cit; 23 Pires soe 50'to rh - | © Raia 
oeriy i u Fla Flat Ordinary. mole, ‘Seals, > 9. _ May | o Rain 
han, nt oulkatiow,® Londo nAvaras roan g 26 Cloudy 
r Soap, yellow, 96s.;amottled, 06s. ; curd, 110s. 2 46 Fair 
Fy oft Candles; per dozen} 13¥: 6d; thipuhdB, 155. 0d. he 40 Showery 
wedges _ Apri Yo } °55554 qiters. Average 120s. io | & re re 
nd co: EE 17458987 eliomtoodariv— 123 3k | Q 52 Fair 
echipel, : 24 y — 128 113 - 66 Fair 
t-butld: gy Mav 1 6 —!21 &% | gs 48 Showery 
_whole- _ April 16 | 17, 419 sacks. “Average ‘109s 5d. ou 55 52 Fair 
under, | 23] 16,464— — — — 109 4g ' 2 ee | 
ae 5 30} 15,665— — — —109 4 2 | 55 | 8 52 Fair 
acturer, ed 7115,810— — — —109 4} H 5 | 60 Fair 
é ween : lanes f 56 Fair 
Nelson, Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. ; 48 Shower 
a ae g April 16] 6s. 2d. | 7 wo | Is. 3 Ss ! 56 Stormy 
6 2 3 : 60 Showety 
tr. Att. e 6 2 3 1 | 1 ? . 27 Rain 
tt, Rose 3 l 32 Fair 
rtton. * The highest price of the market. 27 Stormy 
ine an 
1, Rip- American pot-ash, per cwt. 2 13 , Lead, white........ton 43 0 0 
: Re. Pi. ta FAS Logwood chips......ton Jf 5 t) 
r. Att. Daritla: im swulgs ae. cs60 115 0 2 Madder, Dutch crop ewt. 7 10 0 
sipenth Brandy, Coniac, lund. gal, 012 6 | Mahogany ..........ft. O 1 i0 
Camphire, refined. vb. io Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 26 0 
» mere Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 23 0 0 2 Ditto spermaceti..ton 88 0 
walker, Cochineal, garb. Lond. |b. 110 0O Ditio whale .. 38 Oo 
Ditto, East-India...... 0 6 O Dittu Florence, 4 chest 80 0 
cklead- : Coffee, fine bond. ..cwt, lo 0 | Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwr. 0 16 
0 
0 
6 
6 
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Wilde, 
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Mrrants, Zant ....Cwt. 
ulephants’ Teeth ....,. 
Scrivelloes 
Flax, Riga.....-....ton 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey 
Geneva, Holl. Lond.. gal. 
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imgton- 


‘ 
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Ditto English........ 
um Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 
Hemp, Riga........ton 83 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 0 
TROD 0 000 44:06.00 IE 0 
I 
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Indigo, Caracca......1b. l 
Ditto East-India .... 

Jron, British bars, .. ton 10 
Ditto Swedish.,.....- 0 
Ditto Norway.e.+.++s 0 

Lead in pigs... .....fod. 30 0 
Ditto red.soseee.ton 28 O 
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us.——Pajis, 1 dav’s date, 20-30—-Ditto, 2 us. 20'!50-—-Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. 
Palermo, per oz. 125 1.—Leghorn, 61——Genoa, 54—-Venice, in cfs 
Dublin, per cent. 7——Cork, ditto 74 ——Ag 





By 
——Naple 


s, 42 —-Lisbon, 76 —— Oporto, 75} 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, us. 31-6--—Ditto. at sight, 30-S—-—Rotterdam, 9-15 —~Hamburgh, 28———Altona, 28-1 


ff. 485———Bilboa 








B. of, Holland, 5 per cent. 
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Daily Prices ef STOCKS, from 20th Apri to 20th May, 1913.—By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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London Premiums of Insurance, April 20th, 
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he Average Privcs of Navigatle Canal Property, Deck Stock, Fire-Office Shaves, 87 c. from 20th. April 


20th Mey 1813, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmarton St 


London. 


London Dock Stock, £101. to €102.—West-India Dock, £145. to £148.—East-India Dock, - shut 


Globe Assurance Stocks £105.°— Imperial ditto Shares, £41. — Lazle ditto ditto, £: 


“ 


» 


16. 3. 


£2. 17. 6.—Hope ditto ditto, €2.2.—Atlas ditto ditto, shu:.—East-London Water-Works, £64. to £63 

Kent ditto, £52. —London Institution Shares, shut.—Grand Junction£anal dists, £226 to.€222. to £22) 
Kennet and Avon, £22.—Leeds and Liverpool, £204 to£205.—Wilts and Berks, £18.—Thameg-and Meds 
—. —Huddersfield, —, —Grand Surrey, —. —Graad Western, £410 Disc.—-Grand Union, 
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